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V. 


My  Dear  Father  Newman, 

I  dedicate  to  you  this  work,  so  far  as 
it  has  gone,  upon  the  Formation  of  Christendom, 
for  a  double  reason.  The  first  is,  because  it  arose 
out  of  my  nomination  to  be  Reader  on  the 
Philosophy  of  History  in  the  Catholic  Universit}' 
of  Ireland,  which  was  made  when  you  -were  its 
first  Rector.  The  nomination,  indeed,  led  to  no 
more  than  the  delivery  of  the  Inaugural  Lecture 
in  your  presence  as  Rector  before  the  University. 
For  thouo:h  the  work  which  has  followed  was 
originally  intended  to  be  delivered  in  like  manner, 
I  ascertained,  on  the  completion  of  the  first  series, 
that  no  need  had  been  felt  for  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  History,  and  my  connection  with 
the  University  practically  terminated  with  your 
Rectorship.  I  am  therefore  offering  you  the  fruit 
of  an  appointment  peculiarly  your  own,  since  it 
ceased  with  you.  And  I  may  add  that  your 
counsels  were  not  wanting  to  me  in  the  first 
choice  and  handhng  of  the  subject.  My  second 
reason  is,  that  now  in  mature  age  I  wish  to  give 
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Utterance  to  the  profound  gratitude  which  I  have 
never  ceased  to  feel  towards  you  for  the  aid  which 
your  writings  gave  me  to  discern  the  light  of  the 
Catholic  Faith,  and  the  force  which  your  example 
added  to  follow  that  light  into  the  knowledge, 
peace,  and  liberty  of  the  Catholic  Communion. 
If  anything  could  heighten  that  gratitude  it  would 
he  my  sense  of  the  value  of  those  subsequent 
Avorks  by  which  you,  who  were  once  the  Hector 
of  a  doomed  Troy,  have  become  in  your  day 
and  country  the  Achilles  of  the  City  of  God ;  that 
power  which  in  our  own  as  in  every  preceding 
age  advances  to  victory  out  of  defeat,  is  justified 
through  the  calumnies  of  opponents,  and  often 
converts  the  lance  which  aims  at  its  life  into 
the  sword  of  a  champion. 

I  am,  my  dear  Father  Xcwman, 

Yours  affectionately, 

T.  W.  ALLIES. 

February  21,  1875. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

THE  FOUXDAT[OX  OF  THE  ROMAN  CHURCH,  THE  TYPE 
AND  FORM  OF  EVERY  PARTICULAR  CHURCH  ;  ITS 
CONTRAST  WITH  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  ITS  DEVELOP- 
MENT   OF    TllH    JUDAIC    EMBRYO. 

The  last  word  of  Greek  philosophy  had  been 
spoken,  and  it  consisted  in  imagining  th(3  world 
to  be  a  cit\'  of  gods  and  men,  ruled  by  right 
reason,  but  of  ^vhich  the  denizen  man  could  hope 
for  no  future  })ersonal  life.  The  work  which 
Pythagoras  conceived  and  attempted,  of  a  religious 
society  bearing  in  its  bosom  a  divine  philosophy, 
had  never  in  the  course  of  five  hundred  years 
been  accomplislied.  Again,  the  attempt  of  Plato 
and  of  Aristotle^  to  found  an  universal  philosophy 
had  broken  down  under  a  race  of  sceptics  and 
eclectics ;  and  tlie  fusion  which  had  resulted  from 
a  selection  of  tenets  based  on  no  principle,  had 
brought  with  it  slackness,  a2)athy,  and  disbelief 
III.  B 
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of  all  divine  triitlis  in  the  pliilosopliic  mind. 
Cicero,  tlie  spokesman  of  sncli  a  mental  state, 
and  the  voice  of  the  whole  century  in  "which  he 
lived,  and  well-nigh  of  that  which  succeeded  him, 
fluctuated  between  contendinij  svstems  whose 
variety  and  inconsistency  were  to  him  an  argu- 
ment against  the  existence  of  any  absolute  truth. 
The  society  of  all  this  period  in  its  intense  moral 
corruption  attested  the  bad  effect  of  this  philo- 
sophical collapse  on  the  higher  thinking  minds. 
The  eightv  years  succeeding  Cicero's  death  form 
a  period  which,  far  either  from  improving  the 
philosophical  standing-point  or  arresting  the  dis- 
solution of  manners,  was  conspicuous  for  its 
barrenness  in  the  realm  of  abstract  thono-ht,  and 
its  descent  into  the  lowest  abysses  of  sensuality. 
But  it  was  also  a  time  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  conspicuous  above  all  the  times  which 
had  preceded  it  for  its  unexampled  prosperity. 
'V\'e  have  an  unimpeachable  eye-witness  of  this 
in  one  whose  life  had  been  spent  exactly  in  this 
period;  and  since  he  was  a  man  of  leisure  and 
wealth,  occupying  a  very  high  position  in  the 
second  city  of  the  empire,  and  was  moreover  a 
pro-^incial,  and  one  of  the  subject  races,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  man  of  great  piety  and  large 
capacity,  he  furnishes  the  most  unsuspicious  and 
telling  testimony  which  we  could  have  on  such 
a  point.  It  was  just  seventy  years  after  the 
battle  of  Actitim  when  Philo   described  his  lega- 
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tion  to  the  Emperor  Caius ;  lie  reckoned  himself 
at  this  time  an  elderly  man,  and  was  probably 
sixtv  vears  of  age.  Thus  he  would  have  been 
born  just  as  that  pacification  took  eifect  with 
which  Augustus  had  closed  the  period  of  the  civil 
M'ars.  And  he  speaks  of  it  with  a  sort  of  transport 
as  a  time  like  none  that  had  been  seen  before. 
His  past  life  fell  entirely  imder  the  two  reigns 
of  Auorustus  and  Tiberius.  Of  the  first  he  savs  :  ^ 
"This  is  Cffisar  who  calmed  the  storms  which 
had  swept  down  from  every  side;  Avho  healed 
the  common  diseases  of  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
burstino-  out  as  thev  did  from  east  and  south, 
from  north  and  west,  and  filHng  land  and  sea 
with  miseries.  This  is  the  man  who  did  not 
merely  relax  but  unbind  the  fetters  with  which 
the  world  was  oppressed ;  who  cleared  the  sea  of 
pirates  while  he  filled  it  with  merchant  vessels. 
This  is  he  who  gave  freedom  to  every  city,  who 
reduced  disorder  to  harmony,  who  civilized  and 
made  obedient  nations  before  unsociable  an'd 
brutal.  This  is  he  who  multiplied  Greece  many 
times  over,  while  he  Hellenized  the  barbarous 
land  in  its  more  important  divisions ;  the  guardian 
of  peace;  the  distributor  to  every  man  of  his 
due  share;  who  conferred  boundless  favours  on 
the  general  mass;  who  never  once  in  his  whole 
life  concealed  or  reserved  for  himself  any  good 
or   excellent   thing."'     Of  Tiberius   he   speaks   as 

'^  Legation  to  Caius,  sec.  21. 
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one  who  enjoyed  the  supreme  power  for  three- 
and-twenty  years,  and  never  allowed  any  seed 
of  war  to  smoulder  or  raise  its  head  either  in 
Greece  or  in  barbarian  territory,  but  bestowed 
peace  and  its  blessings  to  the  end  of  his  life  with 
rich  and  unsparing  hand  and  mind;  who  was 
inferior  to  none  in  race,  to  none  in  accomplish- 
ments ;  for  who  among  those  that  flourished  in 
his  day  was  better  endowed  with  understanding, 
or  more  able  to  give  it  utterance?  What  king 
or  emperor  lived  to  more  prosperous  old  age  than 
he,  who  for  his  shrewdness  even  when  young  was 
called  an  elder  ? 

And  it  is  specifically  to  the  imperial  power 
that  Philo  attributes  this  state  of  things,-  saying 
of  Augustus  that  if  ever  there  was  a  man  to 
whom  new  and  unprecedented  honours  should  be 
voted,   it  was  he,   both   as  the  be2;innin2f  of  the 

7  7  o  O 

imperial  race,  and  as  the  first  and  greatest  and 
universal  benefactor,  in  that  instead  of  the  multi- 
tude of  governors  who  existed  before  he  intrusted 
the  common  vessel  of  the  State  to  himself  as  one 
pilot  of  admirable  skill  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment to  steer  it."^  For  the  imperial  authority  was, 
it  is  true,  irresponsible,  but  its  concentration  in 


2  Sec.  22. 

^  Thus  the  view  taken  Ijy  Philo  of  Roman  affairs  may  be  con- 
sidered the  exact  contradictory  of  that  on  Avhich  Tacitus  composed 
his  history,  whose  object,  says  Merivale  (voL  \Tii.  p.  84),  was  "to  show 
that  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  the  final  cause  of  her  existence,  depends 
on  the  pre-eminence  of  an  oligarchy." 
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one  hand  gave  it  so  great  a  power  for  good  that 
since  its  establishment  misfortune  like  a  venomous 
reptile  could  lurk  indeed  in  corners,  but  could 
not  attack  any  large  district:  that  power  had 
discovered  and  brought  to  light  everything  that 
was  good,  and  banished  evils  to  the  extremity 
of  the  earth. "^ 

On  the  accession  of  Caius  in  a.d.  37,^  Philo 
describes  him  as  assuming  the  supreme  power 
over  every  land -and  sea,  which  were  free  from 
all  sedition,  ruled  by  admirable  laws,  east  and 
west,  north  and  south,  harmonised  together,  Greek 
with  barbarian,  soldier  with  citizen,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  one  common  peace :  an  extraordinary 
and  unspeakable  good  fortune,  since  he  had  come 
into  a  ready-made  inheritance  of  all  good  things, 
a  vast  treasury,  well-provided  forces  by  land  and 
sea,  a  revenue  flowing  as  from  an  exhaustless 
fountain,  and  a  territory  stretching  over  three 
continents,  the  inhabitants  of  which  admired  him 
as  they  had  never  admired  any  emperor  before, 
not  as  those  Avho  expected  to  have  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  all  good  things,  but  as  those 
who  felt  that  they  actually  had  a  very  super- 
abundance of  prosperity.  Nothing  could  be  seen 
from  city  to  city  but  altars,  sacrifices,  votaries  in 


*  Sec.  5  and  7.  The  words  -wliicli  Philo  pvits  into  the  mouth  of 
Macro,  as  exhorting  Cains,  may  well  he  supposed  to  represent  his 
own  opinion.     See,  again,  the  letter  of  Agrippa  to  Caius,  sec.  39. 

»  Sec.  2. 
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Avliite  ii-armeiits  and  crowned  ^vith  a'arlands, 
festivals,  assemblies,  musical  contests,  horse  races, 
revels  and  feasts,  delights  for  every  sense.  The 
rich  were  not  better  off  than  the  poor,  the  masters 
than  the  slaves,  since  the  occasion  gave  equal 
privileges  to  all,  so  that  the  age  of  Saturn,  sung 
by  poets,  no  longer  seemed  a  fiction,  on  account 
of  the  universal  prosperity  and  happiness. 

This  judgment  of  a  provincial  and  an  eye- 
witness may  surely  be  set  against  and  contrasted 
with  the  judgment  of  Tacitus,  as  expressed  sixty 
years  afterwards  from  the  standing-point  of  an 
old  Roman  aristocrat.  Xo  doubt  in  the  time  of 
the  latter,  not  merely  the  passing  madness  of 
Caius,  but  the  long  experience  of  cruelty  under 
Nero  and  Domitian  had  thrown  further  light  upon 
the  nature  of  the  imperial  po^^'er,  and  given  matter 
enough  for  the  most  gloomy  portraiture  of  irres- 
ponsible authority  lodged  in  unworthy  hands.  But 
in  his  own  time  Philo  compared  it  with  what  had 
preceded  it,  the  heathen  domination,  that  very 
^'regnum,"  in  fact,  which  the  Romans  them- 
selves so  abhorred,  that  for  the  mere  suspicion  of 
its  name  they  had  slain  Julius ;  and  with  this, 
whether  as  seen  in  such  rulers  as  Herod  and 
Cleopatra,  the  Seleucidai  and  the  Ptolomies,  their 
predecessors,  or  in  the  proconsuls  and  propi-a^tors 
of  the  later  republic,  Avho  left  Rome  as  ruined 
men,  to  gorge  themselves  witli  the  spoils  of 
prostrate   kingdoms.      Now    in    this    comparison, 
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"which  the  practical  sense  of  the  iiioiiieiit  as  well 
as  reflection  on  the  past  seemed  equally  to  justify, 
the  emperor  appeared  to  Philo  a  ruler,  not  a 
despot;  one  whose  power  Avas  1)ased  on  law  and 
wielded  temperately  for  tlie  good  of  the  whole 
mass  of  nations  over  whom  authority  was  placed 
in  his  single  hands  in  order  that  every  part  of 
so  vast  and  composite  an  empire  might  enjoy 
tranquillity,  live  in  amit}',  and  develop  its  all  but 
boundless  resources.  That  such  was  the  effect 
durino- the  reio-ns  of  Au2:ustus  and  Tiberius,  Philo 
declares  with  a  profusion  of  statement,  which,  as 
Avc  have  cited  him,  has  been  somewliat  curtailed; 
but  as  one  of  the  subject  races,  and  as  one  whose 
moral  character  and  judgment  stand  far  higher 
than  that  of  Tacitus,  how  can  his  testimony  to 
what  he  saw  of  the  benefits  which  durins:  all 
his  life  he,  and  his  people,  and  all  the  other 
peoples  had  enjo}'ed  from  the  imperial  power,  be 
rejected  ?  If  in  estimating  the  work  of  Augustus 
we  compare  it  tacitly  in  our  minds  Avith  limited 
monarchy,  as  developed  in  Christian  nations  under 
the  slow  education  of  principles  groAving  into 
the  fibre  of  the  individual  and  the  connnunity, 
Ave  are  guilty  not  merely  of  an  anachronism, 
but  of  a  great  injustice.  The  Gni^'co-lioman 
Avorld  l)eing  Avhat  it  Avas,  could  anything 
better  than  the  rule  devised  by  Augustus  have 
been  set  up  in  order  to  pacify,  tame,  and  edu- 
cate it  y 
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It  may  tlieii  be  said  that  no  previous  time 
had  shown  aiiytliiiig  like  tlie  ])i-()sperous  traii- 
quillit}'  of  tlie  two  generations  following  the  battle 
of  Aetium  ;  nor  Avas  it  a  pi-ospci-ity  merely 
material,  Ijiit  arising  from  wise  laws,  fairly 
administered.''  Not  only  oi'dcr  reigned,  but 
justice;  and  peace  flowed  from  both.  As  to  self- 
government  indeed,  the  nations  >ul)ject  to  the 
emperor  did  not  possess  that  of  ^^liicll  they  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  incajDablc  jior  the  Romans 
that  which  through  abuse  tlic\-  had  lost ;  but 
for  good  government,  both  enjoyed  such  a  degree 
of  it  as  they  had  rareh'  attained  before:"  and  if 
the  senate  trembled  at  the  riniiour  of  conspiracy, 
Alexandria  as  well  as  Jerusalejii  \\vn'  profoundly 
thankful  for  a  consideration  Nvhieli  the  profligate 
daughter  of  the  Ptolemies,  or  tlK-  Idumean  heir 
of  the  Maccabees,  had  never  vhowii  tliem,  while 
for  the  rest  mi^ht  it  not  be  as  avcII  to  live  under 
one  Caesar,'"'  as  to  l)e  liable  to  a  senate  such  as 
Cicero  descri])es  in  his  letters,  to  a  Verres,  or  a 
Clodius,  or  a  Dolabella,  or  cAcn  a  lN)nipey.^ 


0  s-j!>o/Mi'a.  in  Philu. 

"  Von  lluiuiiuut,  i.  347.  "So  war  il«"li  imii-r  Augustus  unil 
Tihfrius  die  romische  Herrscliiii't  in  iK  n  ..-itirlu-u  Provinyeii 
uiiendlieli  uiililcr  und  geivclitiT  als  jiUKil-  die  (Ut  Konigti  der 
gcstiiiv.ti-u  lu-iclic  gewesL-n  war." 

^  "  Xi'nue  ]ir(j\'iucia-  illuui  m'uui  .-t.iliiin  alMHicliaiit,  sus])ec't(j 
senatus  populiniic  iiu]>cii(i,  oli  ct-rtauiiiia  |Miiciiliniu  t-t  avaritiani 
uiagistratuani  ;  iuvalidn  Icguui  auxilid,  c|ii;r  si.  audjitu,  jiostivmo 
pL'CUuia  turl)abantur.""     Tarit.  Jim.  1,  -2. 

"  .See  for  tins  view   Mirixalf,  cli.  •")4,  |i.  UI'i. 
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Viewed  ill  coimection  uitli  its  moral  corruption 
and  its  religious  apathy,  this  singular  prosperity 
of  the  Gra3co-Ronian  world   at  the  time  specified 
by  Philo  is  the  more  remarkable.     Far  from  there 
being   any  longing  after    divine    tilings,  any  un- 
satisfied   yearnings  after    truth   and  certitude,   or 
any   strong    conviction   as    to    a  future  state,  no 
a<>e  appears   to   lis    more    destitute   of  these  than 
the    age    of  A'irgil,   Horace,    Livy,   and    Ovid,   no 
period  less  illumined  with  high  and  noble  thought 
than  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  pictured  for  us  by 
Tacitus.     And  yet   at  this   time   the   Greek  mind 
had    been    brought    during    three    centuries    into 
close  contact  with  the  Jewish.     By  the  founding 
of  Alexandria,  and  by  the  policy  of  the  Ptolemies, 
when  they,  the  representatives  of  Hellenic  culture, 
took  possession  of  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs,  a 
lar"-e    colony    of   Jews   was   drawn    to   their    new 
capital,  a,  ([uarter  assigned  to   them,  ample  privi- 
leo-es    irranted,    and   almost    a   Jewish    nationality 
gradually  established  in  Egypt.    Thither  the  richly 
endowed  university  drew  the  most  learned  Greeks, 
and   beside    them    grew    up    a   school    of  Judaic 
philosophy,  which,  using  as  its  own  the  language 
of  Greece,    and   appropriating  its   culture,   strove 
to  penetrate  the  heathen  wisdom  with  the  divine 
wisdom    of   Moses.     The    sacred  books   had  long 
been    translated    into     that    language    Avhicli    was 
used    in   cultivated    society  throughout  the   East. 
Moreover.  Jews  in  no  small  number  wx^re  settled 
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for  comnuTcial  purposes  in  :iU  rlie  groat  cities 
of  the  West  ;  Airrippa  speaks  t<»  the  Emperor 
Caius  of  his  city  Jerusak'iu  as  the  metropolis  of 
inmiinembU'  colonies  in  e\ery  region  of  the 
habitable  world,  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  so  far  as 
the  Siitnipies  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  in 
Africa.**^  "NVe  may  be  sure  that  tliey  Avere  generally 
among  the  most  prosperous  of  the  population, 
and  that  they  commonly  united  learning  and 
refined  tJiste  Avith  their  cunnnereial  pursuits. 
One  of  such  men  was  Philo ;  and  he  possesses 
for  us  an  uniipie  interest  in  his  still  existing 
works  as  a  representative  of  Jewish  kno^^■ledge, 
|)c-netrated  witli  flreek  culture.  avIio  had  attained 
ripe  manhood,  say  lifty  years,  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  teaching.  The  prosperity  wldch  he  describes 
iK-longed  precisely  to  that  time  in  Avhich  the  Three 
Years'  .Ministry  took  place,  and  the  infant  Church 
aro.'ic.  His  ])rodigious  superiority  in  every  moral 
point  of  view  to  the  contemporar\-  pagan  authors 
is  at  once  apparent  to  any  one  who  Avill  read 
one  of  Ids  remuining  treatises.  Considerino-  what 
he  was,  and  the  hu-ge  dissemination  of  Jews,  such 
more  or  less  as  himself,  tlirougli  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  considering  their  weahli.  learning,  activity, 
and  their  comparatively  pure  life,  it  is  a  point 
v.-ry  much   to   be   noted  how  lirtlc  effect  on   the 


tion  to  CftiuR,  «-c,  30.      ("umiaiv  Acts  ii.  5,  9—11  :    tlie 
^n<^  in  the  two  caso.s  l.car  a  iiiaik.-.l  lesemblancL-  to  eacli 
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Grn2CO-Roman   iiiiud   up  to  the  time   of  Claudius 
this  long  contact  with  what  has  been  called  tlie 
oriental   mind   had   produced.      We   cannot   trace 
any    effective    influence    exercised    by    them    on 
heathen  society,  thought,  and  manners,  in  Greek 
and    Latin    writers    before     Philo's     time.      We 
might  fairly  have  expected  that   noisier  ideas  as 
to  the  being  and  personality  of  God,  as  to  moral 
purity,  perhaps   as  to  social    duties,  would   have 
permeated  society  and  laid  hold  of  thinking  minds 
amono:  the  heathen  from  this  source.     If  the  loss 
of  self-government  by  the  subject  nations,  if  the 
sense  of  their  helplessness  under  Roman  power, 
of  national  degradation,  of  human  culture  in   its 
national   form   losing  its    characteristic  stamp,  of 
the  supports  to   outward  and  inward  life  giving 
way  amid  national  decline, ^^  would  of  themselves 
produce   a  lively  feeling  of  needs  craving  to  be 
supplied,  of  our  earthly  being's  wants  and  failures, 
of  man's    moral    and    spiritual   imperfections,   of 
the    frailty    and    worthlessness    of    all    external 
things,    of  the   endless   chasm  between  the  world 
and    God,    between    nature    and    spirit,    then    all 
these  causes  were  in  full  operation  for  generations 
before  the   thne    of  the    Emperor    Claudius,   and 


11  It  is  exactly  tliiis  that  Zeller  sui^poses  Clu-istianity  and  Neo- 
platoiiism  to  have  dra^\^l  their  joint  origin  from  tlie  needs  of  their 
time :  he  first  makes  Christianity  contemporaneous  with  Neo- 
phitonism,  which  it  preceded  by  at  least  two  hundred  yeai-s  ;  and 
then  makes  it  to  aiise  out  of  yearnings  which  itself  created.  Pldlo- 
sophie  der  Griechen,  vol.  v.  jjp.  391,  392. 
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yet  ii<^  iiulicatioiis  of  such  a  temper  appear  in 
the  surviving  hterature,  no  traces  in  the  history 
of  thiit  j)eriod.  All  these  feelings  arose  subse- 
quently, 1)1  It  the  contact  of  the  Greek  with  the 
Jewish  mind  for  two  full  centuries  had  not 
produced  them.^-  They  were  biding  their  time 
to  become  fruitful,  when  a  higher  j^ower,  which 
had  not  }et  appeared,  should  impregnate  the 
nations,  satisfying  the  wants  which  it  had  taught 
the  human  heart  to  feel.  It  is  quite  another 
state  of  mind  which  Philo  portrays  to  us  in  his 
picture  of  the  nations  at  the  accession  of  Cains, 
an  intense  enjoyment  of  the  goods  of  life,  and 
an  exultation  in  the  peace  and  tranquillity  which 
the  strong  hand  of  the  emperor  had  established 
over  three  continents.  Men  were  absorbed  in 
outward  things  rather  than  pining  for  inward 
sources  of  strength.  The  settlement  of  Jews  in 
the  great  cities  of  the  world  before  our  Lord's 
coming  must  be  viewed  as  a  most  important 
dispositioij  of  Providence,  but  to  appreciate  it 
frdl}-  we  must  contrast  the  sterihty  of  the  effect 
produced  before  with  the  fruitfulness  which 
ensued  after  His  coming.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Claudius,    in    .'spite    of  a   large  number   of  Jews 

"  DulKiis-Cucl.an,  v..l.  i.  382,  says,  "  Lc  Jiulaisme  resta  comme 
enfoui  <luiis  iiii  coin  <le  I'orieut,  et  n'eii  sortit  (^iie  par  la  transfor- 
inati..n  (rhrt'tieiii.e.  Jiis.iue  la  ce  ne  fiijt  qu'un  genue  caclie,  tiu'une 
«ortc  <le  chnsjili.le  ivli-ieiise,  et  Ce  n'est  (lu'eu  brisant  sa  vieille 
etuvIopiM:  rpie  IVsprit  <iu'il  leuferiuait  put  planer  sur  la  tene."  See 
oU  Kn.-.lluen.ler,  Hitkufjeachichte  Itomx,  iii.  p.  505,  who  gives  "ood 
reahoiw  lot  thin.  ° 
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settled  at  Rome,  and  enjoying  Roman  citizenship, 
Isis  and  Anubis  had  influenced  Roman  society 
quite  as  much  as  the  religion  of  Moses.  They 
were  thQ  favourite  gods  which  the  great  Roman 
ladies  worshipped  with  calamitous  results. 

If    then    we    would     rightly    appreciate    the 
external   and   internal  condition  of  the  times  in 
which  the  first  publication  of  the  Gospel-kingdom 
took    place,    we    must    bear   in    mind   the    ijreat 
temporal   prosperity,   that    "immense    majesty   of 
the    Roman    peace"   which    a   world   strained    to 
the  utmost   by  the  jealous    armaments    of    rival 
nations  ought  at  least  to    admire;    and  not  less 
that  profound  corruption  of  manners  which  made 
the    domestic    lives    of     even    the    greatest  men 
such   as  Augustus,   sinks   of    pollution,    not    ade- 
quately to    be    described   without    contamination, 
and  broke  up  the  nnion  of   the   married  life  in 
nations   yet   possessing   the   institution  of   mono- 
gamy, a  corruption  of  manners  both  represented 
and    authorized    by    the     idolatrous    polytheism 
which  was   in   fidl  possession    as  well    of   public 
as   of   private  life.     These  two  things    as  to   the 
general  mass  ;  moreover,  in  the  realm  of  thought 
that  lassitude  and  apathy  of  the  Hellenic  mind 
betokened   by    the    eclectic   fusion    and   faltering 
accents    of  its   philosophy,    and    reflected    in    its 
Roman    scholars.       Nor    must    we    forget     that 
cultivated  Greeks    and    Jews   had   been   brouirht 
together   not  only  at  Alexandria  but  in  all  the 
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cities  of  the  empire,  without  the  higher  know- 
k-tlixe  and  purer  lite  of  the  Jew  communicating 
tlieinsi'lves  in  any  appreciable  degree  to  the 
Gentile. 

The  beginning  of  quite  a  different  state  of 
things  is  full  of  interest,  and  it  takes  place  in 
tlie  rrign  of  Claudius.  Instead  now  of  Jews 
seated  to  the  number  of  many  thousands  at 
lioine,  and  invested  more  or  less  with  the  privi- 
leges of  Koman  citizenship,  while  they  remained 
not  indeed  without  occasional  prosel^^tes,  but  with 
all  their  Jewish  feelings  and  convictions  isolated 
amid  foreign  customs  and  corrupt  Avorship,  we 
shall  trace  tlic  foundation  of  a  community 
absorbing  gradually  the  Gentiles  into  its  bosom, 
and  imparting  to  them  the  w^orship  of  one 
God,  while  it  ceased  to  be  Jewish  itself.  Here, 
if  anywhere  in  history,  we  have  a  definite 
result  springing  from  a  definite  cause.  From 
this  time  forth  the  imblication  of  a  certain  jzreat 
fact     conducted    b}'    Jewish     preachers     affected 

(-i reeks  and  Romans  as  they  never  were  affected 
before. 

Twelve  years  had  passed  after  the  Ascension, 
during  which,  according  to  the  precept^^  wdiich 
the\-  had  received  from  their  Lord,  the  Apostles 
hud  preached  only  to  the  Jews.  These  years 
accomplished,  the  Cliief  Apostle  had  been  chosen 

"So  fctaU;.!  l,y  Ck-iiieus  Aha.  Strom.  6,  5,  p.  036,  referred  to  hy 
Saiifjuintti,  y.  iy7. 
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1)}''  Divine  Providence  to  show  that  the  end  of 
this  restriction  was  at  hand,  and  to  admit  the 
Gentile  Cornelius  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
By  this  event  a  new  horizon  was  opened  to  the 
Apostles.  At  once  the  great  cities  of  the  Roman 
empire  were  marls:ed  out  to  them  as  centres  from 
which  the  Gospel-kingdom  was  to  spread;  but 
first  and  most  of  all  the  imperial  city  itself  As 
soon  as  it  was  clear  that  the  gift  of  "repentance 
uiito  life  "^"^  had  ))een  bestowed  on  the  Gentiles, 
Rome  was  indicated  as  the  great  field  for  such 
a  work.  The  ^'ery  name  of  Cornelius,  "  a  cen- 
turion of  the  Italinii  band,"  pointed  Romewards. 
It  was  in  exact  accordance  with  Peter's  position 
as  the  bearer  of  the  keys  that  he  should  first  open 
the  house  of  God  to  the  Gentiles :  and  it  was 
no  less  in  accordance  with  it  that  he  should 
found  the  -  chief  and  principal  Church  in  the 
very  heart  of  heathendom.  And  this  was  brought 
about  by  events  seemingly  the  most  unlikely  to 
have  such  an  issue.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  thirteenth  year,  he  had  been  seized  by  Herod 
Agrippa,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  put  to 
death  when  delivered  miraculously  from  prison, 
upon  which  it  is  said  he  "departed  and  went 
into  another  place.*' ^■'  That  the  kingdom  in  which 
Herod  ruled  would  henceforth,  so  long  as  Herod 
was  its  ruler,  be  unsafe  for  him,  is  plain.  But, 
moreover,  that  other  place,   of  which,  for  certain 

"  Acts  xi.  18.  ^5  Acts  xii.  17. 
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reasons/*^  the  Evaiig-clist  did  not  disclose  the  name, 
is  known  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient 
writers^"  to  have  been  the  city  of  Rome,  where 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Emperor  CLaudius  Peter 
laid  the  foundation  and  organized  the  construction 
of  tlie  Roman  Church.  The  double  term  used 
of  this  event  by  ancient  writers  is  one  of  great 
significance  and  pregnant  meaning.  As  a  house 
is  not  a  chance  collection  of  stones  and  mortar, 
but  is  constructed  on  a  definite  plan  for  a  pre- 
conceived use,  so  when  they  say  that  Peter  founded 
and  constructed^^''  the  Roman  Church,  they  mean 
that  he  instituted  a  society  with  the  principle 
of  life  in  itself,  exerting  definite  action  on  its 
members,  and  possessing  a  definite  government. 
Xothinir  can  be  more  distinct  than  this  statement 
of  S.  Irenaius,  nor  more  unimpeachable  than  his 
authority.  But,  further,  exactly  Avliat  he  had 
expressed  by  metaphor  had  been  said  in  direct 
words  by  a  contemporary  and  successor  of 
S.  Peter     in     his     ofiice,     who,     writing    to    the 

'**  Hageiiiaiui,  J  he  lioiidticln-  Kirdte,  pp.  GGl — 003,  .suggests  tlie 
danf^cr  of  inr'ntioning  the  beginning  of  the  Eoman  Church  when 
S.  Paul  was  on  his  trial  before  Nero  at  Rome. 

"  Eusebiiu!,  Hist.  ii.  14  ;  Orosiu.s,  vii.  6  ;  S.  Leo,  Serni.  82,  cap.  4, 
where  tlie  two  jiresence.s  of  S.  Peter  at  Rome,  the  first  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  and  the  second  in  tliat  of  Nero,  are  alluded  to.  "Nee 
mundi  doniinam  tinu-s  Roniani,  ([ui  in  Caiaplue  domo  expaveras 
saconlotis  nncillam.  Niun  (juid  aut  judicio  Pilati  aut  ssevitia 
Judii-oruiu  minor  erat  vel  in  Claudio  pote.stas,  vel  in  Nerone 
crudelitas."    See  Sanguineti,  p.  104,  De  Sede  liomana  B.  Petri. 

^  S.  IrcnnpiiB,  iii.  3.  Qi/jLiXfJiaocvrig  ouv  y.ai  (jr/.ooo,'Mr,aavT£g  o'l 
liay.dfiioi  ' \r:C(S7(i>.oi  rr,v  sxy.}.r,a!av  Aivw  rriv  Tr,g  l-tayjj-r,;  Xsiroup- 
yiay  iviyilfieav,  'iuoted  also  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  v.  (i. 
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Corintliiaii    Churcli    in    tliu    same    ireiieratioii     as 

o 

the  iiiai'h'rdoin  of  tlie  two  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  observes  that^''  "  a  great  multitude  of  the 
elect  were  drawn  together  and  associated  by 
them  in  a  holy  polity."  He  adds  that  "  by 
the  endurance  of  many  sufferings  and  tortures 
they  became  among  us,"  that  is,  at  Rome,  "  a 
most  honourable  example."  This  term,  polity, 
conveys  in  itself  all  which  has  been  above  indi- 
cated, for  just  as  the  Principate  of  the  empire 
was  a  polity  whose  subjects  were  governed  by 
it  civilly,  so  what  the  Apostles  set  up  was  a  holy 
polity  for  the  government  of  souls.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  remark  a  point  of  identity  in 
S.  Clement's  expression  with  that  of  Tacitus. 
Those  whom  the  third  Pope  after  S.  Peter 
mentions  as  associated  in  a  divine  polity  with 
the  two  Apostles,  and  by  their  admirable  endur- 
ance of  suffering's  becomino-  in  Rome  a  "-reat 
example,  and  those  whom  the  heathen  historian 
mentions  as  victims  of  Nero's  persecution  are 
"a  great  multitude."-'^  It  is  only  another  image 
of  the  word  polity,  when  Dionysius,  -^  Bishop  of 
Corinth,   writing  to  the  Romans  about  the  ^'ear 


^^  S.  Clemens,  Epist.  ad  Corint.  cap.  6. 

20  rroy.'j  TX-^f?o;  iy'/.i'/.T^v^  oirivsg  ToXXag  ar/.iag  xat  (Saadvcvg 
bia  ^93A6i/  Ta66v7ic,  'o-obi/'y/Ma  zdXAiorov  sysvovro  sv  rifj,Tv.  "  Qiitesi. 
tissiiuis  p(enis  affecit — primo  correpti  t[m  I'atelxuitur,  (Icinde  judicio 
eoriuu  luiiltitudo  ingens — convicti  sunt." 

21  Quoted  by  Eusebius,  ii.  25.  "rnv  kto  Usrpov  y.ai  llduXov 
<pvTSiav  yivri&uoav  VuiJ^aiuv  n  y.at  Kopiv^iM'j  Guyr/.ipdairi. 

III.  C 
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170,    calls   them   "the    plantation    of   Peter  and 
Paul." 

It  ai>pear.s  then  that  Peter  came  to  Ptome  to 
do  exactl}-  that  which  the  Roman  law  most 
expressly  forbade,  since  it  looked  with  the  utmost 
jealousy  upon  any  college  or  fellowship  of  men 
bound  together  by  rules  of  its  own,  and  not 
recognised  by  the  senate.  This  suggests  a  suffi- 
cient reason  --  why  the  Evangelist,  writing,  while 
Peter  was  still  alive,  Avhat  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  foes  as  well  as  friends,  passed  over  in 
silence  both  the  sphere  of  his  action  and  all  which 
he  accomplished  in  it.  Again,  the  narrative  of 
S.  Luke  ends  with  the  appearance  of  S.  Paul  at 
Rome  to  justify  his  conduct  before  the  Emperor 
Nero,  which  would  supply  a  further  adequate 
reason  for  passing  over  all  mention  of  the 
founding  a  Church  at  Rome,  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  S.  Luke  is  silent  about  S.  Peter's  acts  for 
a  period  of  several  years  after  his  delivery  from 
prison,  and  this  period  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  historical  statement  of  the  Roman  Church's 
ioiiiidation.  It  is  onh'  after  S.Peter  had  been 
driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius -•''  banishing    the  Jews,    who  had    raised 

"  Si-(i  Aberlc's  livatisc,  Theolof/ische  Quartalschrift,  1868,  p.  3, 
wlio  lays  down  the  important  rule,  that  the  writings  of  the  New 
Ti-«lanu'nt  are  the  literary  productions  of  a  persecuted  comiiuuiity, 
whidi  wjLS  foniiing  itsulf  under  the  pressure  of  perseciltion. 

^  Saiigiiineti,  j).  199,  makes  the  expulsion  of  S.  Peter  from  Eome 
iu  virtue  of  this  decree  to  occur  in  the  year  47.  Suet.  Claudius,  25 
"  Judicos  iiupiilfiore  Christo  assidue  tumultuantes  Koma  expidit." 
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tumults  concerning  Christ,  that  S.  Luke  makes 
him  reappear  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  The 
mention  of  this  tumult,  and  of  the  emperor's 
decree  arising  out  of  it  by  his  heathen  biogra- 
pher, gives  us  another  assurance  that  at  this  time 
the  Christian  faith  had  been  planted  in  Rome. 
His  words  point  evidently  to  the  stir  created 
among  the  Jewish  residents  at  Rome  by  that 
event,  which  broke  them  up  into  antagonistic 
parties,  some  accepting  some  rejecting  the  Messiah 
declared  to  them.  Hence  would  follow  naturally 
the  expulsion  of  foreign  Jews  from  Rome,  who 
would  be  represented  as  the  cause  of  the  "tumult." 
Again,  in  the  year  53,  at  the  end  of  eleven  years 
from  the  first  preaching  of  S.  Peter,  we  have  a 
very  striking  testimony  to  the  work  which  he  had 
done  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
chief  seat  of  idol  worship.  S.  Paul,  writing  to  the 
Roman  Christians  at  that  time,  renders  thanks  to 
God  for  their  "faith  being  spoken  of  throughout 
the  whole  world,"  and  that  "  their  obedience  had 
reached  all  men,"  terras  which  carry  with  them 
the  meaning  of  a  completely  constituted  and  very 
flourishing  Church.  He  calls  them  besides,  "  full 
of  goodness  and  all  knowledge,  and  able  to 
admonish  others,"  and  "desires  much  to  see  them 
that  he  might  impart  some  gratuitous  spritual  gift, 
to  confirm  them,  that  is,  to  console  himself  and 
them  with  their  mutual  faith  "  lano-uag-e  aaain 
which    implies     the    complete     formation     of    a 
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Church.-^  But  he,  moreover,  alleges  a  very 
remarkable  reason  why  he  had  not  hitherto 
visited  them.  He  states  that  it  had  been  his 
object,  Avliile  labouring  at  the  publication  of  the 
Gospel-kingdom  from  Jerusalem  all  round  in  a 
circle  to  IlhTicum,  and  there  planting  Churches, 
not  to  build  on  another  man's  foundation.-^  Here 
he  uses  exactly  the  two  words  applied  by  ancient 
writers  to  Peter's  work  at  Rome,  that  is,  founding 
and  building:  and  he  adds,  "For  this  reason  I 
have  been  many  times  prevented  coming  to  you," 
that  is,  because  vou  were  alreadv  founded  and 
built  by  another.  But  when  S.  Paul  uses  such 
language,  it  is  evident  that  this  other  must  be  at 
least  of  equal  rank  with  himself.  Xor  did 
he  indeed  avoid  simple  preaching  where  other 
Apostles  preached,  for  this  he  had  done  in  Judaea, 
but  he  avoided  founding  a  Church  on  another's 
foundation,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  will 
take  the  opportunity  of  his  going  into  Spain  to 
>'isit  them,  words  again  implying  that  they  did 
not  need  his  work  as  an  Apostle  to  found  their 
Church,  because  it  had  already  been  done  by 
another.  And,  in  fact,  five  years  later  his  own 
appeal  to  Ca?sar  led  liim  as  it  were  incidentally  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  destined  to  do  a  great  work, 
to  be  associated  in  labour  and  in  martyrdom  with 

"  Rom.  i.  8;  I^-i.  19;  xv.  14;  i.  11. 

"  Capp.    15,    20.      '►«     t^r,     ir:  a.}./.6rpio-j     iSi(JiOJoj     oixo6c/j,u. 
See  above.     S.  Irenaeus,  0«,aE>Jciffa>r£;  xa/  6ixo6c,aT;eairiz. 
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Peter,  and  so,  notwithstanding  his  own  words,  to 
have  his  authority  from  age  to  age  appealed  to, 
as  deposited  in  the  superior  Principate  of  the 
Roman  Church.  If,  however,  we  put  these 
several  expressions  of  his  letter  together,"-'^  they 
intimate  not  only  that  the  Roman  Church  had 
been  already  founded  and  built,  that  is,  organised, 
but  that  it  had  attained  so  great  a  distinction 
that  its  faith  and  obedience  were  spoken  of  among 
Christians  all  over  the  world. 

The  next  incident  we  are  told  concemino-  it 

o 

comes  from  a  pagan  source,  and  assures  us  that 
in  the  year  58,  the  ver}'  year  of  S.  Paul's  first  visit 
to  Rome,  the  hiofhest  Roman  nobilitv  had  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Faith.  In  that 
year  Tacitus  mentions  that  Pomponia  Graecina, 
wife  of  Plautius,  the  conqueror  of  Britain,  who 
was  charged  as  an  adherent  of  a  "foreign  super- 
stition," was  committed  to  the  judgment  of  her 
husband.-'  It  was  a  charo:e  invoMnor  both  life 
and  reputation,  but  the  husband  acquitted  his 
wife,  who  continued,  says  Tacitus,  to  an  advanced 
age,  to  indulge  her  sorrowful  mode  of  existence 
and  sad  spirit,  words  which  all  commentators  had 
interpreted  as  intimating  the  Christian  profession. 

But  in  these  davs  when  the  catacombs  are  reveal- 

•/ 

^  See  Sanguineti,  pp.  \^'\ — 143. 

^  "  Isque  pri^co  instiruto,  propinquis  coram,  de  capite  famaqne 
conjugU  cognovit,  et  insontem  nuntdaviL  Longa  hmc  .  .  .  aetas  et 
contmua  tri=tit:a  fait.  .  .  .  Per  quadraginta  annos  non  cultu  nisi 
lugubri,  non  animo  nia  m^esto  egit.° 
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ing  their  secrets  to  the  sagacity  and  rare  learning 
of  one  who  may  be  called  almost  their  first  true 
explorer,  the  name  of  Pomponius  Graecinus,  the 
near  relative  of  the  lady  named  above,  has  been 
found  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  cemetery  of 
CalHstus,  and  it  is  rendered  most  highly  probable 
that  she  is  the  very  Lucina  known  in  the  times 
of  the  Apostles  for  her  devotion  to  the  martyrs, 
and  her  burying  their  relics  in  her  own  sepulchre. 
Thus  when  Seneca  and  Burrus  were  the  con- 
fidential ministers  of  Nero,  and  when  S.  Paul  was 
brought  a  prisoner  to  Rome  by  his  appeal  to 
Ca?sar,  and  as  such  was  placed  in  the  custody  of 
this  very  Burrus,  as  praetorian  prefect,  one  of  the 
noblest  Roman  ladies  was  tried  on  an  accusation 
of  having  received  the  hateful  foreign  superstition. 
It  is  of  the  highest  probability  both  that  she  was 
well  known  to  Seneca,  and  that  he  was  present  at 
the  examinations  Avhich  S.  Paul  underwent  before 
the  emperor.  Thus  the  philosopher  and  the  Faith 
were  at  least  brought  into  the  closest  contact. 

Six  5'ears  later,  in  the  year  64,  we  have  the 
unimpeachable  A^dtness  of  Tacitus  to  the  greatness 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul 
in  the  twenty-two  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  coming  of  the  former  to  Rome.  When 
the  persecution  of  Nero  broke  out,  he  records  that 
a  "  vast  nmltitude  "  gave  the  testimony  of  martyr- 
dom  to    their   belief-^     We   may   thus    compute 

-8  Annul.  15,  44. 
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what  had  been  the  growth  of  a  community,  which 
so  few  years  after  its  first  origin  was  strong 
enough  to  render  such  a  proof  of  its  faith.  We 
may  note  at  the  same  time  how  in  the  centre  of 
heathenism,  under  the  eyes  of  Nero,  amid  a  society 
eaten  out  with  the  most  profligate  corruption,  a 
work  had  been  accomplished  unheard  of  upon  the 
earth  before.  It  was  not  merely  among  Jews, 
prepared  by  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  by  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  but  out  of 
Gentiles  in  their  worst  stage  of  moral  decline,  that 
a  spiritual  community  had  been  founded,  which 
could  pass  through  such  a  shock,  and  far  from 
losins:  transmit  its  life  onwards  with  a  yet  more 
vigorous  growth.  Such  a  result  supposes  a  vast 
work  of  previous  charity,  the  work  of  converting 
soul  by  soul,  of  instructing,  catechising,  baptizing, 
holding  assemblies  for  preaching  and  for  worship 
within  the  precincts  of  private  houses,  which  alone 
were  in  a  measure  safe  under  the  protection  of 
domestic  liberty.  In  this  manner  the  whole  sacra- 
mental life  had  to  be  transfused  by  the  daily 
operation  of  its  powers  into  a  mass  of  converts, 
partly  Jewish,  partly  heathen,  and  with  regard  to 
all  these  latter  it  was  requisite  to  implant  the  mew 
principle  of  obedience  to  foreign  teachers  without 
public  warrant,  and  to  make  the  new  principle^  of 
faith  in  the  unseen  the  spring  of  every  action. 
We  see,  then,  that  the  Church,  which  in  its 
eleventh   year  was  already  renowned   among  all 
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Christians  for  such  a  i'airh  and  such  an  obedience, 
was  after  another  eleven  years,  and  before  the 
episcopate  of  its  founder  had  terminated,  the  first 
to  incur  persecution  from  the  emperor,  in  which 
its  witnesses,  enduring  every  extreme  of  mockery 
and  cruelty,  amounted  to  a  vast  multitude,  as 
attested  by  one  who  denounced  their  belief  as  a 
j)ernicious  superstition,  and  declared  their  crimes 
to  merit  the  severest  punishment.-"'  Xow,  beside 
the  pressure  of  continued  unlawfulness,  with  all  its 
individual  sufferings,  history  has  noted  ten  distinct 
attacks  of  the  emperors  on  the  Christian  people  iu 
the  first  three  centuries.  It  was  fitting  that  the 
first  of  these,  the  augur}-  and  anticipation  of  the 
rest,  should  fall  as  tlie  token  and  crown  of  its 
eminence  upon  that  Church  which  possessed  the 
superior  principate.  But  where  in  human  things 
would  it  be  possible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  ■ 
than  between  the  Rome  which  lived  from  Cicero 
to  Claudius,  in  all  pride  and  sensuality,  and 
breathes  to  us  still  in  the  pages  of  its  great  writers, 
and  the  Rome  which  produced  its  witnesses  clad  in 
the  skins  of  beasts  and  the  garments  of  pitch  at 
the  games  of  Xero,  and  while  his  "golden  house" 
occupied  three  of  the  seven  hills,  buried  its 
founders,    when    tlicir   victor}'    was    won,    in    the 

*"  "Rcprc'Hsa  in  imt'sens  exitiabilis  superslitio  .  .  .  sontes  et 
lioviRsimii  exempla  iiieritos."  It  is  the  coiiteinporaiy  and  admirer 
of  Trajan,  and  tlic  friend  of  Pliny,  who  speaks,  and  his  words  cast 
a  li}^ht  njion  llieir  conduct  in  tlic  i>ersecution  of  Bithynia  and  the 
judj,an(;nt  of  S.  I<,niatiuf;. 
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chamber  beside  the  Ostian  Road,  and  in  the 
sepulchral  vault  of  the  Vatican,  that  first  hall 
of  assembly  of  a  more  than  royal  line."'^ 

But  that  Ave  ma}'  appreciate  the  Avork  of  Peter, 
it  requires  to  be  more  accurately  described. 

The  conversion  of  the  centurion  Cornelius,  the 
iirst  fruit  of  the  Gentiles,  was  accompanied  by  a 
visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  recalled 
to  mind  in  its  cliief  circumstances  the  day  of 
Pentecost  itself;  I'or  indeed  it  betokened  no  less 
an  event  than  the  actual  extension  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  from  Jewish  converts  to  the  Avholc  world 
of  the  Gentiles.  It  had  been  preluded  by  a  vision 
in  vhicli  Peter,  praying  at  noon-day  on  the  top 
of  the  house  of  Simon  at  Joppa,  had  seen 
"the  heaven  open  and  a  vessel  like  a  great  sheet 
descending  upon  him,  bound  at  its  four  corners 
and  let  down  upon  the  earth,  in  which  were  all 
four-footed  creatures  of  the  earth,  wild  beasts, 
reptiles,  and  birds,  and  a  voice  was  heard  saying, 

^^  De  Rossi,  Boma  Sottcr.  ii.  370,  notes  the  sedulous  care  of  the 
Churches,  especially  the  Apostolical,  "  dei  sepolcri  dei  lovo  vescovi, 
come  testimoni  della  successione  e  delta  fede  derivate  dagli  apostoli." 
Thus  from  S.  Peter  to  Pope  Victor  in  197,  the  Pojies  were  buried 
in  Crypta  Vaticana  :  there  the  successors  of  S.  Peter  were  ranged  in 
burial  round  him,  as  at  Alexandria  those  of  S.  Mark  beside  him 
(torn.  i.  31).  •  In  the  time  of  Pope  Zephyrinus,  "  Caio  publicamente 
citava  in  Roma  gli  eretici  a  riconoscere  nei  trofei  del  Vaticano  e  della 
via  Ostiense  i  pegni  dell'  apostolica  origine  della  chiesa  Romana,  e 
della  sua  fede "  (ii.  370).  syu  ds  ra  rpo'xaia  ruv  ' AvoaroXuv  s^u 
Osi^at.  iccv  yap  ^sXTjar^g  dxsXdsiv  sti  to  Barixavhv,  55  Jt/  rr,v  oBov  rriV 
'D.arlav,  rjpTjGsig  ra  rporaia  rojv  Tai)rr,v  lOpuaaiMivuv  rriv  szTcXTjCiav. 
See  Euseb.  ii.  25,  who  states  that  their  tombs  bore  the  names  of  the 
Apostles. 
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Arise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat."  Such  was  the  divine 
intimation  of  what  was  presently  to  be.  There 
followed  immediately  upon  this  vision  the  con- 
version of  Cornelius,  his  kinsmen  and  particular 
friends.  But  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  recognised 
in  this  act  the  opening  up  of  the  whole  Gentile 
world  to  their  preaching.  Peters  imprisonment 
by  Herod,  and  miraculous  delivery  by.  the  angel, 
happened  shortly  afterwards,  upon  which  he 
forthwith  "departed  into  another  place."  And 
in  this  other  place  it  was  that  the  vision  in  all 
its  exactness  was  accomplished.  In  Rome,  the 
seat  of  power,  the  capital  of  all  the  subject 
provinces,  whither  congregated  all  that  was  rich, 
ambitious,  distinguished,  but  likewise  the  central 
slave-market  of  the  world,  the  sink  of  the  nations, 
whither  drained  all  that  was  vile  and  suffering, 
— in  Ptome  Peter  was  to  find  the  four-footed 
creatures  of  the  earth,  its  wild  beasts,  reptiles, 
and  birds,  whom  he  should  spiritually  kill  and 
eat,  that  is,  amalgamate  into  one  community. 
"What  image  could  more  clearly  represent  the 
variety  of  Peters  Gentile  converts,  here  and 
there  a  senator,  such  as  Cornelius  Pudens,  here 
and  there  a  high-born  lady,  such  as  Pomponia 
Gra'cina,  l)ut  many  freedmen  and  slaves  from 
tlic  liouscliold  of  Narcissus,  from  the  imperial 
palace  itself,  from  hundreds  of  other  houses,  whose 
domestics  were  like  a  nation,  women  of  all  ranks, 
the  unlearned   and  the    poor.     Add  to  these  the 
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foreigners  of  all  nations  and  all  religions,  of  all 
climates  and  of  every  temperament  from  the 
extreme  of  Eastern  superstition  to  that  of  Western 
barbarism,  who  were  to  be  found  at  Rome,  and 
from  Avhom  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  would 
select  the  recipients  of  divine  grace.  The  popu- 
lation of  Rome  at  this  time  represented  all  the 
diversities  of  human  nature,  and  all  the  various 
trials  which  the  vitality  of  the  Gospel-seed  was 
to  experience  in  future  times  and  distant  regions 
were  collected  here,  so  that  its  Church  would  be 
an  epitome  of  the  Church  in  the  whole  world. 
These  w^erc  they  who  had  been  all  in  their  natural 
condition  "common  and  unclean,"  sunk  in  the 
impurities  of  heathenism,  though  diverse  in  their 
qualities,  but  whom  the  mouth  of  Peter  was  to 
cleanse  by  the  Word  and  the  power  follomng  on 
that  Word,  and  then  to  offer  up  in  mystical 
sacrifice  to  God ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down 
visibly  to  signify  and  commence  a  work  Avhich 
had  had  no  parallel  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  The  highest  effort  of  philosophy  had  been 
to  lay  hold  of  choice  minds :  it  never  dreamed 
of  admitting  the  multitude  into  its  lecture-rooms, 
of  associating  the  slave  with  the  free-born,  of 
setting  down  the  rich  and  poor  to  feed  at  one 
table,  of  raising  w^omen  to  the  utmost  height  of 
its  precepts.  The  hetoera  indeed  was  at  times 
seen  at  an  Epicurean  feast,  but  without  putting 
off  the  reproach  of  her   life.     It  is  only  in  the 
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Gospi'l  that  she  wiped  tlie  Masters  feet  with  her 
liair.  and  entering  a  sinner  eanie  forth  a  saint: 
oid\-  in  tlie  Chureh  that  Mary  Magdalen  becomes 
tlie  iirst  example  and  the  type  of  a  whole  class 
which  washes  to  tlie  whitest  purity  robes  that 
have  been  soiled  in  the  deepest  pollution.  In 
fine,  philosophy  never  essayed  to  erect  a  discipline 
tender  enough  to  receive  the  weakest,  and  strong 
enough  to  enable  women  and  children  to  die,  not 
as  an  exit  from  evils,  but  in  witness  of  truth. 
The  attempt  to  unite  in  a  moral  band  men  and 
women  of  all  nations,  all  ranks,  all  varieties  of 
mind,  education,  and  outward  circumstances,  was 
entirely  new  in  its  conception :  and  this  was  what 
Peter  did  for  the  first  time,  in  the  greatest  and 
most  dissolute  city  of  the  enquire,  at  its  worst 
period,  when  a  Claudius  and  a  Xero  ruled  its 
men,  when  Agrippina  and  Poppaea  swayed  its 
female  society:  and  the  first  point  in  which  his 
work  stands  in  the  deepest  contrast  with  any 
previous  philosophy,  is  the  variety  of  the  subjects 
on  wliich  it  was  exercised. 

More  remarkable  yet  is  the  contrast  Avhicli  in 
its  inmost  nature  it  exhibits. 

Peter  appeared  at  Rome  as  one  sent  by 
another.  Himself  a  messenger,  an  ambassador. 
he  called  on  men  to  accept  as  Redeemer,  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King,  a  Person  who  a  few  years 
before  had  appeared  on  earth  as  man  in  all 
these  characters.     Further,  he  called  on  men  to 
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discard  the  thousand  gods  of  heathendom  for  the 
one  God  whose  Son  this  Person  chiimed  to  be : 
and,  moreover,  to  follow  a  course  of  life  which 
should  be  after  the  pattern  of  His;  and  to  join 
in  a  worship)  the  beginning  and  end  of  which 
centred  in  Him.  The  existing  pagan  religions 
had  inherited  a  worship  from  which  morality  had 
long  been  severed:  the  existing  philosophies  had 
cultivated  morality,  and  Stoicism  at  least  had 
o;rounded  it  on  domna,  but  no  one  of  them 
had  any  worship  of  its  own :  whereas  in  this 
new  teachino;  the  doo-mas  of  faith,  the  rules  of 
morality,  and  the  practices  of  worship  had  a 
common  root  in  the  Person  whose  kingdom  was 
proclaimed,  and  all  these,  again,  were  united  in 
visible  symbols,  sanctioned  by  Him,  and  deriving 
from  Him  their  power  to  hold  together  a  visible 
society.  The  beginning  is  laid  by  the  living 
Word  :  nothing  but  the  fulness,  the  persuasiveness, 
the  pliability,  the  force  of  such  an  instrument 
as  human  speech  would  suffice  to  declare  the 
message,  on  the  acceptance  of  which  all  depends, 
no  attraction  but  that  of  soul  upon  soul  suffice 
to  render  it  acceptable.  As  this  double  power 
had  been  used  to  the  utmost  by  Him  who  spoke 
as  never  man  spake,  and  from  whom  virtue  went 
forth,  so  was  it  used  by  all  those  who  spoke  in 
His  name.  The  vocal  presence,  the  living  person, 
is  the  indispensable  basis  of  the  work  of  con- 
version to  a  new  faith.     But  when  this  has  done 
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its  first  task,  Avlicn  men  have  listened  and  believed, 

the  marks  of  the   King  are  set  upon  those  who 

receive  Him,  and  they  become  His  by  power  of 

another  kind.     The  illumination  which  the  living 

Word   of  the   vocal   presence   had   prepared   was 

completed  in  Baptism,  by  which  the  name  of  the 

triune   God  was    confessed   and    accepted,   and   a 

sacred  character  impressed  on  the  recipient :  and 

provision   was   made   for   daily    worship    and   for 

daily  life  in   a   sacrifice  wherein    this   King    and 

Redeemer    communicated    Himself    to   the    soul. 

But    in    these   acts   were   stored    up    at   once  the 

highest  doctrine  and  the  ground  of  all  morality 

to  the  Christian.     By  his  baptism  he  became  the 

consecrated  creature  of  God:    by  his  sharing  in 

the    eucharistic    sacrifice,    the    consecration    was 

maintained,     deepened,     and     extended     in     him. 

These  two  rites  were  to  him  a  revelation  of  God, 

and  no  less   did  all  the   acts  and  all  the  duties 

of  daily  life  flow  out  of  them.     In  precisely  the 

same   manner   the    other   five    great   rites,   which 

make   up    all    that   is   wanted   for   the   life    of  a 

community  or  of  the  individuals  who  belong  to 

it,   were   derivations    of    divine    power,    at    once 

containing     doctrine,     enforcing     morality,     and 

practising   worship.      Thus   the    kingdom   which 

took    its    ris(;    in    the    fulness    and    attraction    of 

vocal  tcacliiiig  had  its  compactness,  completeness, 

and    colicsion    in   the    sacramental   system,  which 

joined    its    subjects    in    one   belief,   practice,   and 
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adoration,  being  itself  the  transfusion  of  Christ 
into  His  people,  their  generation  from  His  Person. 
This  was  the  nature  of  the  societ}'  which  Peter 
set  up  at  Rome,  in  which  nature  its  contrast 
with  every  preceding  philosophy  was  yet  more 
striking  than  in  the  variety  of  its  subjects. 

To  make  this  clearer  let  us  take  the  four 
most  illustrious  names  of  Greek  Philosophy,  and 
compare  the  work  which  they  achieved  with  that 
of  Peter. 

And  here  what  was  the  most  remarkable  and 
original  idea  in  that  Philosophy  appears  nearly 
at  its  rise.  We  know  but  little  with  certainty 
of  what  Pj'thagoras  taught,  but  every  authority- 
concurs  in  attributing  to  him  the  conception 
of  a  society  of  men  bound  together  by  a  moral 
discipline  and  common  belief.  The  name  itself, 
the  study  of  wisdom,  he  is  said  to  have  invented, 
observing  ^^  that  while  some  men  are  the  slaves 
of  glory,  and  others  of  money,  there  are  a  few 
who,  counting  all  things  else  as  dross,  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  the  nature  of  things. 
But  though  himself  a  man  with  an  extreme  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  trusting  much  to  his  own 
self-inquiry  for  the  attainment  of  kno\vledge, 
he  seems  to  have  attributed  the  highest  import- 
ance rather  to  a  practical  life  grounded  upon 
unit}^  of  belief  than  to  mere  science,  which  he 
subordinated  to  a  moral  end.     Simplicity  of  food, 

2^  Cicero,  Tus.  Dis.  v.  3. 
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dailv  self-cxaminatloii,  purity  of  morals,  were 
required  of  his  disciples.  And  he  trusted  his 
teaching  only  to  the  livino-  body  of  men,  for, 
writing  nothing,  he  actually  formed  a  society 
which  carried  on  his  doctrine.  It  obtained  a 
considerable  success,  grew  and  flourished  in 
Crotona,  until  the  fear  which  it  occasioned  as 
a  political  union  brought  on  persecution,  which 
finally  Ijroke  up  the  society,  though  all  through 
Grecian  liistorv  we  find  individuals,  and  those 
the  most  distijiguished  of  their  day,  imbued 
with  so-called  Pythagorean  tenets. 

Tn  this  conception  of  Pythagoras  there  was 
to  some  extent  a  sort  of  natural  anticipation  of 
the  Christian  Church.  And  his  great  personal 
qualities,  combined  with  a  noble  religious  purpose, 
produced  a  result,  which,  however,  was  frustrated 
and  dissolved  by  the  first  attack  of  violence. 
That  which  he  attempted,  a  political  society 
based  upon  moral  and  religious  principles,  was 
never  repeated  with  the  same  definiteness  in 
Greek  history  again.  His  successors  admired  his 
idea,  entertained  it  in  their  thoughts,  but  nev^er 
ventured  to  carry  it  out. 

Plato,  himself  in  a  measure  a  Pythagorean, 
conceived  philosophy  as  a  system  of  teaching  to 
.be  conveyed  orally  by  the  master  to  his  disciples, 
that  is,  to  the  ft-w  who  can  be  found  fitted  for 
such  pursuits  b}'  natural  gifts,  and  prepared  by 
moral  discipline  and  by  earnestness   of  purpose. 
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The  injunction/"^-  "Take  care  that  these  things 
do  not  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  unprepared 
and  uninstructed  men,"  may  be  called  his  key- 
note. In  a  school  so  selected,  so  laboriously 
trained,  and  in  which  the  gifts  of  nature  should 
be  ripened  by  the  finest  art,  the  most  careful 
study,  he  looked,  if  anywhere,  for  that  immortal 
line  of  living  men  which  was  to  continue  on 
his  own  work.  But  at  this  point  he  stopped. 
He  composed  indeed  an  ideal  republic,  and  he 
modified  in  another  treatise  his  ideal  views  for 
the  actual  needs  of  what  if  not  the  best  in  itself 
should  be  the  best  that  was  practicable  :  but  to 
the  formation  of  an  actual  society,  such  as 
Pythagoras  both  conceived  and  attempted,  he 
did  not  aspire.  The  fate  of  Socrates  as  well  as 
the  result  of  Pythagoras  were  before  his  eyes, 
and  he  only  founded  a  school,  which  went  through 
five  modifications.  We  know  him  now  entirely 
by  those  writings  which  he  would  not  himself 
allow  to  represent  his  whole  mind,  inasmuch  as 
he  thought  it  impossible  for  any  fixed  type  to 
convey  the  full  system  of  any  art,  much  less  the 
secrets  of  philosophy, 

Aristotle,  in  his  conception  of  philosophy, 
stood  very  much  on  the  same  standing-ground 
as  his  master  Plato.     With  prodigious  industry, 

22  Epist.  2,  p.  314.  I  follow  tlie  original  Alexaudrine  editors  and 
Mr.  Grote  iii  believing  the  authenticity  of  this  epistle  against  the 
suspicions  of  some  Germans. 

III.  D 
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curiosity,  and  learning,  with  a  most  snbtle,  pene- 
tratinjr,  and  accurate  intellect,  lie  set  himself  to 
obtain  truth  by  the  force  of  the  human  reason 
in  logic,  ethics,  and  physics.  No  one  man, 
perhaps,  by  the  power  of  his  own  reason  ever 
effected  so  much.  He  may  be  termed  the  father 
of  literature,  being  the  first  to  collect  books, 
and  the  great  Alexandrine  library,  the  formation 
of  which  we  might  call  the  beginning  of  literature, 
owed  its  first  origin  to  that  zeal  for  knowledge 
which  the  great  master  communicated  to  his  royal 
pupil,  and  which  that  pupil's  successors  carried  out 
in  their  famous  foundation.  He,  with  Plato,  and 
still  more  than  Plato,  is  the  representative  through 
all  time  of  human  culture.  Like  Plato  he  limited 
himself  to  the  formation  of  a  school,  and  with 
all  his  love  for  books  subordinated  the  written 
to  the  spoken  word.  His  writings  have  been 
considered  the  notebooks  of  his  lectures.  Aristotle 
created  two  sciences,  logic  and  ethics,  but  he 
made  no  society  of  men.  He  conceived  and 
described  all  polities,  but  he  too  shrunk  from 
the  attempt  to  create  that  noblest  one  which 
should  rest  on  the  precepts  and  practices  of 
philosophy. 

In  Zeno  we  find  a  considerable  modification 
of  the  mental  standing-ground  occupied  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  No  longer  aspiring  to  universal 
knowledge  in  and  for  itself,  it  was  pre-eminently 
a  practical  system,  to  found  which  he  limited  his 
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efforts.  In  liiin  the  study  of  logic,  ethics,  and 
ph}'sics,  the  whole  force  of  his  reason,  was  directed 
to  afford  an  inner  support  to  man  amid  the  troubles 
of  life.  Those  studies  were  pursued  indeed,  but 
not  as  a  part  simply  of  human  culture,  which 
had  its  end  in  itself.  They  were  subordinated 
to  a  moral  purpose.  Philosophy  became  the 
instructress  of  humanity,  and  of  a  humanity  felt 
to  be  sick  in  almost  all  its  members.  Man,  as 
a  spark  of  the  universal  reason  which  ruled  the 
world,  was  to  direct  his  life  in  conformity  wdth 
that  reason,  represented  in  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  to  live  accordino;  to  those  laws  was  the 
conception  of  virtue.  Philosophy  thus  took  up 
at  least  in  part  the  standing-ground  proper  to 
religion,  and  Zeno,  passing  at  a  bound  the  limits 
of  states  and  nations,  conceived  the  race  of  man 
as  a  flock  in  one  pasture  feeding  on  a  common 
law,  the  law  of  reason.  If  we  go  on  from  the 
conception  to  its  realization,  we  find  that  Zeno 
too  estabhshed  a  school:  and  as  the  many  were 
foolish,  and  the  few  only  in  progress  towards 
wisdom,  his  school  was  to  be  composed  of  such 
proficients.  Now,  although  the  Stoic  Avas  some- 
times driven  to  confess  that  a  wise  man  had  never 
yet  been  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  strongest 
and  most  earnest  natures  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  durino;  the  three  centuries  which  followed 
his  teaching  down  to  the  time  of  Claudius  were 
attacted   by  that  elaborate  system  of   duty — the 
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subordination   of  the  individual  to  the  universal 
reason — drawn  out  in  Stoic  morality. 

A\'hat  then  is  the  common  effect  of  philosophy 
as  seen  in  these  four  examples  of  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  and  their  several 
systems  ?  Certainly  the  powers  of.  the  human 
mind  cannot  be  expected  to  rise  higher  than  in 
the  three  former  instances,  nor  the  stedfastness 
of  human  purpose  to  exceed  the  fourth.  What 
had  been  the  result  upon  human  society?  So 
much  as  this.  A  few  minds  here  and  there  out 
of  the  mass  had  been  affected.  Such  minds 
accepted  and  professed  certain  tenets  :  it  can 
hardly  be  said  tliat  they  conformed  their  lives 
and  actions  to  the  tenets.  Pythagoras,  indeed, 
attempted  to  form  a  body  of  men  so  acting,  but 
his  society  was  dissolved.  The  Stoics  afterwards 
approached  nearest  in  their  system  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  practical  end,  but,  not  to  say  that 
the  profession  was  severed  from  the  practice,  the 
professors  of  Stoicism  remained  single  and  isolated. 
No  such  thing  as  a  Platonic,  Peripatetic,  or  Stoic 
city,  town,  village,  or  even  family  existed.  Cato 
of  Utica  was  a  Stoic,  but  he  ruled  his  household 
as  a  Roman  slaveholder,  and  when,  in  accordance 
witli  Stoic  rule  he  put  an  end  to  his  OAvn  life, 
his  liaiid  was  still  swelling  from  the  effects  of  a 
blow  given  to  a  slave.  AVhere  were  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  the  fathers,  mothers, 
husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  living 
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a  Pythagorean,  Platonic,  Peripatetic,  or  Stoi(;  life 
together  ?  Philosophy,  then,  constructed  no 
social  building  :  its  professors  remained  single 
stones.  This  was  one  defect  betokening  its 
impotence.  And  another  was  that  it  carefully 
abstained  from  attacking  in  practice  that  system 
of  worship  which  its  teaching  tended  to  deny. 
It  had,  indeed,  from  the  time  of  Zeiio  taken  up, 
so  far  as  concerned  the  formation  of  the  interior 
life,  the  standing-gTound  of  religion,  and  claimed 
to  be  the  instructress  of  human  nature  and  the 
guide  of  human  actions :  it  had  professed,  as  in 
Zeno's  sect,  the  belief  in  one  power  ruling  all 
things  with  an  inexorable  chain  of  cause  and 
effect,  but  the  whole  world  around  was  left  in 
full  possession  of  polytheism :  the  altars  in  count- 
less temples  smoked  as  before  Avith  sacrifices  to 
Jupiter,  and  a  crowd  of  conflicting  deities,  while 
the  Stoic  philosopher  was  seen,  like  the  rest, 
taking  part  in  his  country's  worship.  He  had 
no  tangible  sacrifice  to  ofter  to  the  universal 
reason,  which  he  professed  to  believe,  but 
hecatombs  to  o:ods  and.  c:oddesses  whom  in  his 
heart  he  despised. 

Now  measure  what  Peter  did  at  Rome  durino- 

o 

the  princij^ates  of  Claudius  and  !N[ero  A\'itli  what 
these  great  men  and  their  followers  had  all  failed 
to  do.  During  about  the  same  number  of  years 
as  those  in  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have 
formed   at    Croton    a    soci(.'ty    of    the    most   dis- 
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tinfruislied  inhabitants,  Peter  had  formed  at  Rome 
a  society  including  the  highest  and  lowest,  the 
young  and  the  old,  in  one  bond.  In  the  former 
case  the  briilliant  circle  of  educated  men  formed 
by  Pythagoras  was  scattered  by  a  persecution, 
and  never  was  restored  again.  In  like  manner 
the  arm  of  Nero  came  down  upon  Peter's  society, 
which  he  had  d^a^^'n  out  of  the  four-footed 
creatures  of  the  earth,  the  wild  beasts  and 
reptiles,  and  birds  of  the  prophetic  vision,  and 
a  "great  multitude"  died.  But  the  society  lived: 
it  li^'ed  to  meet  many  such  another  storm  in 
successive  generations;  to  yield  up  again  and 
again  a  gi-eat  multitude  to  the  same  sufferings. 
It  lived  on  in  the  self-same  city:  after  eighteen 
hundred  years  it  lives  stiU,  and  in  the  self-same 
chair  in  which  Peter  taught,  his  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eighth  successor  teaches  stiU. 

But  the  disciplines  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  and 
of  Zeno  afford  us  absolutely  nothing  to  compare 
as  a  society  with  that  of  Peter.  They  produce 
individual  and  diverging  specimens  of  certain 
schools  of  thought,  but  a  community  ruled  by 
sucli  thought  they  have  not  to  show.  It  is  not 
tliat  they  did  not  wish  to  create  such  a  com- 
munity; they  had  the  wish,  lout  were  far  from 
having  the  power.  It  is  expressed  exactly  in 
Zeno's  conception  of  the  human  polity,  which 
Plutarch  speaks  of  as  so  much  admired;  expressed, 
but  never  realized.     This  impotence  of  philosophy 
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running  through  eight  centuries  from  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  was  shown  two  hundred  years 
after  Peter,  in  the  case  of  the  most  fervent,  most 
consistent,  most  elaborate,  and  the  last  of  Grecian 
systems.  Plotinus  besought  the  Emperor  Galhenus 
to  grant  the  philosophers  a  city  wherein  a  system 
of  life  could  be  carried  out  after  Plato's  model. 
It  was  to  be  called  PlatonopoHs,  and  be  situated 
in  Campania.  But  the  emperor  did  not  assent, 
and  Neoplatonism,  like  its  predecessors,  went 
without  its  city.  Before  that  time,  in  the  two 
centuries  preceding  the  lectures  of  Plotinus  at 
Eome,  a  divine  city  had  been  built  up  in  the 
teeth  of  imperial  persecution,  there  and  in  every 
centre  of  human  intercourse  and  thought  through- 
out the  empire.  S.  Laurence  could  have  shown 
Plotinus  the  treasures  of  that  city  in  a  multitude 
of  the  poor  and  destitute  such  as  philosophy  had 
never  fed  ;  and  S.  Laurence's  own  Ufe  and  death 
might  have  imparted  to  him  the  secret  how  he 
who  was  carried  from  the  Mamertine  j^rison  to 
execution  founded  under  Nero's  eyes,  and  in  his 
despite,  a  permanent  Christian  pohty,  Avhilst 
imperial  favour  was  sohcited  in  vain  to  grant  a 
single  city  for  the  trial  of  a  philosophic  experi- 
ment. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  Peter's  work  as  con- 
trasted with  the  work  of  philosophy. 

But  in  calling  it  Peter's  work,  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  was  the  work  of  Another,  adminis- 
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tered  by  Peter.  As  the  impotence  of  philosophy 
lav  precisely  in  this  that  it  had  no  one  to  follow, 
so  the  power  of  the  new  faith  lay  in  those  two 
words,  ''Follow  Me."  The  contrast  here  with 
the  ancient  philosophers  is  most  striking. 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno, 
Cleanthes,  Plotinus  also.  Porphyrins,  and  the 
rest  woidd  have  liked  to  form  a  society 
iifter  their  own  principles,  but  it  never  entered 
into  their  thoughts  to  say,  Follow  me.  The 
ancient  msdom  had  indeed  said — "Follow  God."^^ 
It  remained  for  Him  alone  when  He  appeared  on 
earth  to  say,  "Follow  Me."  The  words  in  the 
mouth  of  a  mere  man  are  absurd.  They  had 
disciples,  but  no  one  of  them  ventured  to  set  up 
himself  as  the  germ  of  a  polity,  though  they  did 
conceive  a  poUty,  as  the  medium  of  teaching  a 
doctrine.  Not  one  of  them  thought  of  associating 
truth  witli  his  own  person,  or  imagined  that 
union  of  the  truth  with  the  life  of  a  single  man 
transfused  into  a  body  of  men,  which  is  the  idea 
of  the  Church.  The  only  faint  resemblance  of 
this  is  the  fact,  if  it  be  one,  that  the  Stoics  framed 
their  doctrine  of  the  Wise  Man  after  the  living 
character  of  Socrates.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
several  generations  after  Christ  had  come,  the 
Neopythagoreans  idealised  their  conception  of 
the  philosophic  life  first  in  the  person  of  Pytha- 
goras,  and  then    in   that  of  Apollonius ;    that  is, 

^^  See  Cicero,  De  Fin.  iii.  21. 
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with  the  picture  of  Christ  in  the  four  Gospels 
before  them,  and  the  si<iht  of  the  Church  groAving 
out  of  that  model  under  their  eyes,  they  bethought 
themselves  to  construct  a  heathen  Christ,  and  to 
atti'ibute  whatever  was  great,  noble,  and  attractive 
in  human  nature  as  they  conceived  it  to  two  dead 
men.  One  of  these  had  lived  seven  hundred  years 
before,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  name,  but 
scarcely  any  authentic  documents  as  to  the  details 
of  his  life  and  teaching  :  the  other  had  been 
contemporaneous  with  the  Author  of  Christianity, 
but  his  life  had  passed  almost  unnoticed  by  any 
one  of  his  own  time,  and  without  any  effect  on 
the  world.  Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
years,  the  legend  of  Apollonius,  like  that  of 
Pythagoras,  lent  itself  to  every  embellishment  of 
fiction.  Far  otherwise  in  the  case  of  Him  Avhom 
they  feebly  attempted  to  copy.  ''Follow  Me" 
was  as  creative  as  "  Let  there  be  light."  Uttered 
by  the  side  of  the  lake  of  Gahlee,  those  words 
aggi'cgated  Apostles  to  Him  who  spoke  them : 
uttered  by  those  Apostles  afterwards,  they  built 
up  the  Church.  On  Peter's  mind  especially 
they  had  been  impressed  as  those  words  Avhich 
conveyed  the  greatness  of  his  ofhce,  and  his 
resemblance  therein  to  his  Lord,  his  supreme 
pastoral  power,  and  his  crucifixion.^^  But  they 
contained   likewise    the   whole    structure    of    the 

^*  See  John  i.  44,  where  these  words  stand  at  the  very  beginning 
of  our  Lord's  iniuistry,  and  xxi.  19,  Avhere  they  occur  at  the  end  of  it. 
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Church,  as  the  gi-eat  "Following  of  Christ,"  the 
society  which  carried  His  truth  in  them,  and  with 
His  truth  His  power.  As  then  the  philosophers 
were  the  theologians  of  heathenism,  so  the  propa- 
gation of  philosophy  which  they  contemplated  was 
by  means  of  the  society  Avhicli  the  teacher  insti- 
tuted. In  this  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  the 
Portico,  and  the  Garden  were  at  one :  and,  indeed, 
no  other  propagation  was  at  that  time  possible. 
There  was  philosophy  long  before  there  were 
libraries,  and  libraries  ao-ain  for  ao^es  before  even 
the  notion  could  arise  of  substituting  a  book  for  a 
society,  which,  indeed,  before  the  invention  of 
printing  was  inconceivable.  The  school  was  a 
collection  of  hving  men,  and  the  idea  of  philo- 
sophy was  bound  up  with  this.  But  the  Christian 
Church  actually  carried  out  what  each  philosopher 
attempted  \\dth  so  little  success,  and  that  because 
it  was  the  school  of  Christ.  Our  Lord  taught 
not  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  that  is,  com- 
menting on  a  law,  but  as  one  having  authority, 
that  is,  as  being  Himself  the  fulfibnent  of  the  law, 
that  to  which  it  pointed,  and  for  whose  coming 
it  was  instituted.  He  is  the  Lawgiver  come  in 
person,  Avho  delivers  the  law  to  His  disciples, 
perpetuating  His  presence  among  them  by  His 
Spirit,  by  means  of  whom  they  carry  on  and 
propagate  His  law.  Thus  as  Avith  regard  to  the 
Jew,  the  synagogue  was  the  embrj'o,  which 
remained  in  the  womb  of  the  Jewish  nation  until 
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the  Person  of  Christ  should  put  Ufe  into  it,  and 
bring   it    to   the   birth,    so    with   regard    to   the 
Gentile,  philosophy  with  human  power  attempted 
to  form  an  order  of  teaching,  which  changed  and 
so   to   say   evaporated    with    every    teacher,    re- 
commencing an  ever  unachieved  work.     But  the 
Teacher,    who   alone    could    say,    "Follow    Me," 
estabhshed  not  a  school   but   a  kingdom,  whose 
law    was  the   truth,   Himself,   whose    power   was 
grace,   Himself,  which  by  personal   agency  com- 
municated    both     from     Himself,     and     in     His 
"Following"   consisted   the    perfection    of    indi- 
vidual  character   and    the   fulness    of    corporate 
strength.     "Follow  Me"  was  said  alike  to  Apostles 
and  to  others  at  their  first  call,  as  the  foundation 
and  watchword  of  Christian  Ufe :  it  was  repeated 
emphatically  to  all  the   disciples,   as   being   that 
in  Avhich  their  whole  profession  consisted :    it  was 
said   also  in   a  special   manner  to  the   Universal 
Primate,  as   the  token    of  his  divine  vicariate.^^ 
Thus  it  formed  the  entire  system  between  these 
two  extremities.     The  point  of  union  for  dogma, 
morahty,  and  worship  lay  in  this  "Follow  Me," 
by  which  worship  was  no   longer   severed   from 
dogma  and  without  truth ;    nor  morahty  without 

3^  (1)  To  Apostles  and  others  of  their  calling,  e.g.  to  Peter  and 
Andrew,  Matt.  iv.  19  ;  to  Philip,  John  i.  44  ;  to  Matthew,  Matt.  ix.  9, 
Mark  ii.  14,  Lnke  v.  29 ;  to  another  disciple,  Matt.  -vaii.  8,  Lnke  ix.  59 ; 
to  the  rich  yonng  man,  Matt.  xix.  21,  Mark  x.  21,  Luke  x\iii.  22. 

(2)  To  all.  Matt.  xvi.  24,  Mark  viii.  34,  Luke  ix.  23,  John  xii.  2(5. 

(3)  To  S.  Peter,  with  regard  to  his  Primacy  and  Cruciiixion,  John 
xxi.  22. 
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fiiith,  and  without  authority  to  rest  on :  but  the 
temple  had  found  its  God,  man  liis  Lawgiver, 
truth  its  Author  :  and  the  school  had  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  nation  into  a  kingdom, 
world-wide  and  eternal. 

This  work  of  Peter  in  the  midst  of  the 
heathen  world,  and  especially  at  Rome,  its  centre 
and  capital,  was  represented  to  Christian  eyes  in 
the  ancient  paintings  of  the  catacombs  and  in  the 
sculptures  of  sarcophagi  under  a  symbol  which 
cannot  be  mistaken.  There  often  recurs  the 
image  of  Moses  striking  the  rock  with  the  rod 
of  power,  from  which  the  streams  of  salvation 
issue.  The  rock,  according  to  the  Apostle's 
interpretation,  signifies  Christ ;  the  stream  that 
one  fountain  of  2Tace  on  which  the  Christian 
life  depends,  and  which  accordingly  the  sheep 
are  represented  as  drinking.  The  allusion  to  the 
Old  Testament  narrative  is  plain,  but  usually  no 
name  is  given  to  the  man  striking  the  rock :  in 
two  instances,  however,  of  the  ancient  glasses 
the  name  of  Peter  is  written  above  this  image, 
to  signify  that  in  the  new  Israel  of  God  he 
occupies  the  place  which  Moses  occupied  in  the 
old.  But.  moreover,  this  scene  of  Moses  striking 
the  rock  is  found  constantly  in  juxta  position 
with  another  scene  of  Peter  taken  captive  ])y  the 
satellites  of  Herod,  and  the  features  of  the 
captive  Peter  and  the  man  striking  the  rock 
are    frequently   made    with    a    studied   similarity 
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to  each  other.  For  the  repetition  of  these  scenes 
close  to  each  other   no   reason    can  be  assicmed 

o 

but  that  Peter's  imprisonment  and  miraculous 
deUverance  immediately  preceded  that  '"going 
forth  into  another  place "'  in  Avhich  he  founded 
the  Roman  Church,  the  most  signal  instance 
wherein  he  appeared  as  the  Moses  of  the  new 
covenant.  causinor  the  stream  of  orrace  to  flow 
from  the  rock  of  Christ  in  the  ven,*  centre  and 
high  place  of  pagan  idolatrj'.  The  exhibition 
of  such  paintings  on  the  walls  of  Roman 
catacombs  and  of  such  sculptures  on  Roman 
sarcophagi,  conveyed  a  whole  histor}'  to  the 
beholder's  mind.  There  was  the  local  tradition 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  universal  tradi- 
tion of  the  whole  Church  embodied  in  coloiu'  or 
in  stone  as  to  the  part  which  Peter  had  taken  in 
founding  the  great  See  wherein  he  would  deposit 
his  jurisdiction :  but  that  jurisdiction  itself  is 
indicated  in  the"^*"  rod,  the  symbol  of  dJA-ine 
power,  given  in  these  paintings  and  sculptures 
to  three  persons  alone,  the  Incarnate  God 
Himsell',   Closes  who    prefigured  Him,  and  Peter 

^  See  Eoma  Sottcrranece  (Xortlicote  and  Bro\ralow),  pp.  256 — 289, 
and  ako  pp.  302,  303,  for  a  description  of  the  remarkable  sarcophagus 
in  the  Lateron  Museiun,  wherein  to  three  groups  above  representing 
our  Lord  with  the  rod  of  power  changing  the  water  into  wine, 
multiplying  the  loaves,  and  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  there 
appear  three  answering  groups  below,  of  Peter  bearing  the  rod, 
apprehended  bv  Herod's  soldiers,  and  striking  the  rock.  The  same 
authors  remark  that  the  parallel  event  in  the  life  of  S.  Paul,  his 
imprisonment  and  deliverance  at  Philippi,  is  nowhere  representetl 
in  early  Christian  art  (p.  2SS). 
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who  followed  Him.  And  the  work  accpmpHshed 
is  conveyed  under  the  image  of  Moses  striking 
the  rock  with  a  fulness  and  pregnancy  of  meaning 
such  as  reminds  us  of  our  Lord's  own  parables, 
for  it  would  require  a  great  space  adequately  to 
develop  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  represen- 
tation of  Peter  discharging  to  the  new  people 
of  God  functions  which  corresponded  to  those 
discharged  by  Moses  when  he  led  the.  typical 
nation  through  the  desert. 

But  we  may  fitly  exhibit  some  of  the  truth 
conveyed  by  this  speaking  s^onbol,  and  so  eluci- 
date the  idea  which  the  Christian  artists  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries  intended  to 
portray :  and  that  especially  because  in  their 
delineation  of  Scriptural  scenes  "they  did  not 
treat  them  either  accurately  as  facts  of  history, 
or  freely  as  subjects  of  the  imagination,  but 
strictly  with  a  view  to  their  spiritual  meaning."  ^^ 
The  transit  of  the  Jewish  people  from  their 
slavery  in  Egypt  through  the  wilderness  to  their 
promised  possession  is  the  type  of  the  Christian 
people  dehvered  from  their  darker  slavery,  and 
led  through  the  desert  of  the  world  to  their 
divine  inheritance.  But  in  that  transit  Moses 
was  the  leader  and  lawgiver  of  his  people.  As 
their  mediator  A\ith  God  he  received  from  God 
and  gave  to  them  a  revelation  of  doctrine  and 
a  code  of  morals.     Into  his  people  as  a  receptacle 

2''  Is  ortlicote  and  Brownlow,  p.  240, 
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he  poured  the  knowledge  of  one  personal  God, 
the  Creator  and  rewarder  of  men,  and  as  a 
deduction  from  that  truth  he  gave  them  a  code 
of  duties  in  which  the  first  table  contained  all 
their  relations  to  God,  and  the  second  all  their 
relations  to  each  other.  Thus  in  the  person  of 
Moses  were  combined  the  two  great  powers  of 
the  Prophet  or  Teacher,  and  of  the  Lawgiver  or 
King,  but  both  as  the  deputy  of  Another,  with 
whom  he  communed  on  the  mount.  And  in  the 
same  character,  as  the  deputy  of  that  Other, 
who  was  not  only  the  Revealer  of  truth  and  the 
Source  of  authority,  but  the  Object  like^dse  of 
worship,  he  instituted  the  third  great  power,  the 
priesthood,  not  however  in  his  own  person,  but 
in  his  brother  Aaron  and  Aaron's  sons.  It  is 
in  this  triple  mediation,  as  the  instrument  through 
whom  a  revelation  was  conveyed  and  a  law  pro- 
mulgated, and  a  priesthood  together  ^\ith  its 
worship  instituted,  that  the  pre-eminence  of  Moses 
consisted.  He  thus  made  a  complete  society, 
feeding  his  people  with  truth,  governing  them 
with  law,  and  sanctifying  them  with  sacrifice 
and  prayer.  In  the  union  of  the  three  he 
educated  them  for  their  promised  possession, 
and  constituted  them  a  nation.  For  their  nation- 
ahty  was  to  consist  in  the  continued  joint  pos- 
session of  these  three  things,  by  maintaining 
which  they  were  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
nations  down  to  the  coming  of  the  great  Chief 
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whom  thi-}-  t'Xi)ected.  Thus  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  hi  tlie  work  of  Moses,  doctrine,  morals,  and 
worship  all  depended  upon  a  close  personal  rela- 
tion between  the  people  and  their  God.  "  Hear, 
0  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  God."  "  Be  ye 
holv,  for  I  am  holy."  This  was  to  be  the  sanction 
of  doctrine  and  of  morahty :  and  the  perpetual 
sacrifices  were  to  deliver  the  chosen  people  from 
the  guilt  of  disobeying  One  Avho  expressed  His 
absolute  sovereignty  by  the  often-repeated  word, 
"I  am  the  Lord."  The  whole  Ufe  of  the  Jew 
then,  and  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  conceived 
and  set  forth  by  Moses,  consisted  in  the  main- 
tenance and  discharge  of  a  personal  relation 
in  belief,  in  conduct,  and  in  worship  to  One 
whose  o-wTi  personahty  w^as  conveyed  in  that 
most  significant  expression,  "I  am  the  jealous 
God,"  of  whom  "  Israel  was  the  first-born  ^^  son." 

But  the  three  powers  which  were  thus 
united  in  the  mediation  of  Moses,  while  they 
were  continued  in  the  nation  which  he  moulded, 
were  not  deposited  in  the  same  hands.  We  need 
not  enter  here  into  the  various  manners  in  which 
during  the  course  of  fifteen  hundred  years  they 
were  exercised.  It  is  enough  for  the  present 
purpose  to  note  that  in  the  nation  as  ultimately 
constituted  we  find  the  synagogue,  the  temple, 
and  the  throne  of  David,  ^^  that  is,  the  teaching 

38  Exoil.  iv.  22. 

"^  DoUinger,  Christenthum  und  Kirche,  p.  228. 
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office  which  coinmiiiiiciites  doctrine,  tlie  priest- 
hood which  celebrates  worship,  the  royalty  which 
is  the  guardian  and  the  transmitter  of  the  kingdom 
promised  to  David.  As  Moses  left  these  three 
powers  in  the  Jewish  community,  so  after  all 
the  changes  through  which  it  had  passed  they 
were  found  at  the  time  of  Christ  still  existing*. 
The  great  Council  of  Jerusalem  sat  in  the  seat 
of  Moses,"^^  guarding  and  applying  the  double 
code  of  revelation  and  of  morals  which  was 
contained  in  the  law  and  the  j^rophets ;  the 
high  priest  occupied  the  place  of  Aaron,  and 
Herod  filled  the  throne  of  David.  The  Prophet, 
the  Priest,  and  the  King,  three  rays  of  the 
divine  sovereignty,  made  up  "the  polity  of 
Israel, "^^  but  they  were  separate  and  distinct  in 
their  holders  until  He  came  unto  whom  each 
of  them  pointed.  The  priesthood,  with  all  the 
elaborate  arrangement  of  sacrifices  connected 
with  it,  was  instituted  only  to  mark  out  the 
office  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  great  High 
Priest.  The  prophet  who  had  established  the 
law  both  as  the  disclosure  of  divine  truth  and  the 
rule  of  life,  gave  it  as  the  image  of  that  prophet 
like  unto  him  who  was  to  be  raised  up  among 
his  brethren.  The  throne  had  only  been  con- 
secrated in  David's  person  as  the  typical  seat 
of  the  Eternal  King.  The  whole  polity  which 
contained  these  three  powers  had  been  prepared 

*'^  Matt,  xxiii.  2.  "  Eplies.  ii.  12. 

III.  E 
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during  so  many  ages  to  be  taken  up  and  trans- 
figured l)y  Him  Avho  should  unite  all  these  offices 
in  his  own  Person. 

But  these  offices,  upon  their  being  received 
by  Him,  acquired  an  augmentation  of  dignity 
proportionate  to  His  Person.  The  bearer  of  them 
being  divine,  the  things  borne  rose  to  His  height. 
The  Incarnate  God  willed  that  the  law  should 
prefigure  His  truth,  the  priesthood  His  atonement, 
the  scat  of  David  His  royal  power:  that  thus 
there  should  be  continuity  between  the  Jewish 
type  and  Christian  antitype,  but  continuity 
attended  by  an  immeasurable  exaltation.  First 
"IJe  joined  together  in  Himself  these  powers  which 
make  the  perfect  kingdom;  then  He  imparted 
them  so  joined  to  the  Apostolate  Avhich  He 
created,  and  especially  to  Peter,  whom  alone 
He  made  the  Rock,  the  Foundation,  and  the 
Door-keeper,  the  Confirmer  of  his  brethren,  the 
Shepherd  and  the  Ruler  of  the  Fold.  He 
extended  that  which  had  Ik'cu  confined  A\dtliin 
the  limits  of  a  nation  to  the  whole  race  of  man : 
He  detached  the  carnal  covering  which  veiled  the 
promises,  and  disclosed  them  in  their  full  spiritual 
light.  For  the  priesthood,  which  offered  the 
sacrifices  of  bulls  and  sheep,  He  instituted  the 
priesthood  which  offered  at  His  oami  table  the 
sacrifice  offered  by  Himself,  and  He  made  it  a 
royal  priesthood,  ordering  that  its  possessors 
should    sit    upon    twelve    thrones    judging    the 
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twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  so  Ijo  i)erpetual 
guardians  and  maintainers  of  the  law  of  truth 
and  charity  which  he  left  in  that  new  Israel. 
Thus  He  disposed  to  them  the  kingdom  which 
had  been  disposed  to  Him.'^-  In  this  manner 
the  covenant,  the  legislation,  the  worship,  the 
adoption,  the  glory,  and  the  promises,  which 
made  according  to  S.  Paul  the  distinction 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  passed  over  to  the 
Christian,  which  became  in  a  higher  sense 
than  the  former,  in  the  words  of  S.  Peter,  "a 
chosen  race,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation, 
a  purchased  people."  Moses,  Aaron,  and  David 
having  been  gathered  up  into  the  one  Christ, 
the  race  of  Abraham  became  the  race  of  the 
God-Man. 

Now,  vv'hat  Moses  did  in  the  type,  Peter  did.  in 
the  antitype.  As  Moses  drew  out  the  hfe  of  the 
Jewish  people  as  a  personal  relation  to  God  in 
what  they  believed,  in  what  they  worshipped, 
and  in  what  they  did,  which  made  up  the  adoj)- 
tion  of  sons,  so  the  Christian  life  which  Peter 
set  up  at  Rome  was  the  establishment  of  the 
same  relation  to  Christ  in  doctrine,  worship, 
and  morals.  Obedience  to  him  in  these  three 
things  formed  his  kingdom.  The  whole  domain 
of   truth    was  guaranteed    to    the     Christian    as 

*2  Luke  xxii.  29,  30,  in  wliich  passage,  as  Dollinger  notes,  -while 
creating  the  royal  ]irie.sthood  in  the  Apostolate,  He  marks  that  there 
should  be  one  that  is  greater  among  them. 
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the  illumination  given  by  the  one  Prophet.     His 
worship   was   the    perpetual    recognition    of    the 
Redeemer  in  the  very  act  of  His  sacrifice ;  while 
his  morality  was  summed  up  in  charit}-,  the  filial 
spirit,  which  raised  the  cardinal  wtues  to  the  level 
of  divine  gifts,  and  was   thus  "the  fulfilment   of 
the  law  ■'  as  perfected  by  Christ.     The  painter  in 
the  catacombs  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
the  sculptor  on  the  monuments  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth,    conveyed   all    this  when    they   represented 
Peter  on  the  very  scene  of  his  spiritual  triumph, 
the  centre  of  the  AvorkVs  power,  and  the  seat  of 
idolatry,  striking  with  the  rod   of  divine  power 
which  he  alone   received  from  the   hands  of  Ms 
Lord,  that  Rock  which  is  Christ,  and  so  drawing 
forth  the  one  stream  of  salvation,  the  grace  which 
works  in  the   gi'eat    Christian   priesthood,  which 
conveys  to  the  sheep  the  faith  and  the  sacraments, 
the  whole  supernatural  life.     In  their  eyes  as  but 
one  Moses  was  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant, 
so    but     one     Peter    was    the    master-builder    of 
the    Church,   the  deriver   of    the    stream   to   the 
sheep.      They  anticipated  in  colour  and  on  stone 
what  S.  Leo,  at  the  same  spot,   has  set  forth  so 
powerfully  and  distinctly  in  language.     The  hving 
mind  of  the  Church  in  their  day,  as  seen  in  their 
works   and   in    hi>   words,  is  the   same,  which  he 
deehu-es    to    liis   brethren,  the    Bishops  of    Italy  : 
'•  Wluitever  we    do    riLditly    and    discern     clearly 
is  of  his  own  working  and  his  merit,  whose  power 
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lives  and  M-hose  authority  is  pre-eminent  in  his 
own  See — for  throughout  the  whole  Church  Peter 
is  daily  savinor,  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
li^-ing  God,  and  ever}'  tongue  confessing  the 
Lord  is  imbued  A%-ith  the  teaching  of  that  Word  of 
His."'  For,  "  out  of  the  whole  world  Peter  alone 
is  chosen  to  preside  over  the  calling  of  all  the 
nations,  over  the  whole  number  of  the  Apostles, 
and  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church :  so  that 
though  there  be  in  the  people  of  God  many 
priests  and  manv  shepherds,  yet  Peter  rules  all 
wdth  ordinary  whom  Christ  rules  with  sovereign 
power.  "^ 

Xow,  from  the  time  of  Zeno  onwards  the 
Greek  philosophy  had,  in  a  certain  sense  and 
degree,  taken  up  the  standing-ground  of  religion. 
It  essayed  to  satisfy  the  human  mind  in  its  aspi- 
rations after  truth,  to  afford  man  a  security  for 
a  happy  life,  independent  of  outward  circum- 
stances, to  supply  him  ^vith  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  political  freedom  by  its  intrinsic 
principles,  to  teach  him  if  not  how  to  die  at 
least  how  to  hve.  Such  is  the  part  assigned  to 
it  Li  the  name  of  all  who  went  before  them  by 
Cicero  and  by  Seneca.  Such  was  notoriously  the 
Stoic  boast.  We  are.  then,  entitled  to  ask  how 
it  stood  as  to  these  three  powers,  doctrine,  morals, 
and  worship,  in  the  intimate  connection  of  which 
the  perfection  of  society  consists. 

*^  S.  Leo,  Semi.  iii.  3,  iv.  2. 
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As  to  the  first,  to  attain  truth  with  respect 
to  the  universe  and  man  its  occupant  was  its 
primary  object,  and  if  Ave  abstract  that  portion 
of  its  teacliing  which  was  the  continuation  of 
the  original  tradition  descending  to  the  Greeks 
as  to  all  other  men  from  the  patriarchal  rehgion, 
it  could  only  by  the  force  of  the  human  reason 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  natural  conscience 
reach  truth.  It  did  not  claim  to  possess  any 
such  mft  as  the  Jew  recoomized  in  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  the  Christian  found  in  the  Apostolic 
teaching.  And  so  in  it  we  find  its  physical 
science  and  its  theology  made  identical. 

Again,  as  to  its  morality,  that  likewise  was 
the  produce  of  human  reason.  Xo  doubt,  indeed, 
in  this  case  as  in  that  of  doctrine,  the  most  self- 
reliant  philosopher  was  still  influenced,  and  much 
more,  perhaps,  than  he  was  conscious  of,  by 
precepts  which  had  come  down  from  the  ancient 
religion,  and  which  coalesced  in  his  mind  with 
the  judgments  of  the  natural  concience.  But 
so  far  forth  as  each  philosophic  system  had  a 
distinctive  morality,  it  was  formed  by  a  process 
of  reason  working  upon  that  supposed  truth  which 
the  intellect  had  attained.  Thus  the  three  virtues 
of  Plato,  prudence,  fortitude,  and  temperance, 
were  deduced  from  his  triple  division  of  the 
human  being's  constituents,  and  represented  the 
three  parts  which  he  derived  severally  from  the 
divine  mind,  the  world-soul,   and   matter.     In   a 
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more  remarkable  instance  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Stoicism,  which  ckxims  our  notice  above  all 
the  rest  as  a  moral  system,  worked  out  its  morality 
as  a  strict  deduction  from  its  conception  con- 
cerning God  or  Nature  on  the  one  hand  and  man 
on  the  other,  which  involved  the  subjection  of 
the  particular  to  the  universal  reason  :  but  like- 
wise an  identity  with  it.  And  so  the  ground  of 
its  morahty  was  the  instrinsic  dignity  of  man  as 
a  rational  being,  not  the  acknowledgmen:  that  he 
was  a  creature.  It  seems  then  that  the  grand 
modern  invention  of  independent  morahty  Avas 
entirely  anticipated  by  the  Greek  philosopher,  not, 
however,  as  a  thing  desirable  in  itself,  but  as  that 
to  which  he  was  reduced  by  the  necessity  of  his 
position.  This  Avill  be  more  apparent  when  we  con- 
sider the  third  great  constituent  of  society,  worship. 
Now  of  this  Philosophy  was  entirely  destitute.  It 
had  none  of  its  own,  and  it  fell  throughout  its 
course  and  in  all  its  sects  into  the  fatal  weakness 
of  consenting  to  take  at  least  an  external  part  in 
an  ancestral  worship  to  which  its  inmost  behef  was 
opposed.  Thus  in  the  most  important  act  of  human 
life  the  philosopher  was  a  hypocrite.  He  joined  in 
rites  the  efficiency  of  which  he  disbeheved  and 
which  were  offered  to  powers  whose  existence  he 
denied.  This  is  true  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle 
as  well  as  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  of  Cicero  and 
of  Cato,  of  Seneca  too  and  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 
The  result  was  that  in  philosophy  the  two  forces 
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of  doctrine  and  niomls  were  entirely  detached 
from  tliiit  other  great  force  which  raises  man 
al)ove  himself,  and  exalts  him  in  proportion  to 
the  idea  which  he  has  conceived  of  the  Being 
who  rules  him.  In  fact,  the  personal  relation, 
which  ran  all  through  Jewish  life,  and  bound 
together  worship,  doctrine,  and  morals,  which  was 
exalted  to  its  highest  expression  by  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  from  it  formed  and 
impregnated  the  whole  Christian  life — which  is 
but  to  be  a  child  "of  the  gi-eat  Father,  Christ" — 
this  was  wanting  to  Philosophy,  ^^  and  far  more 
wanting  to  the  philosopher  than  to  the  ordinary 
heathen,  in  whom  the  natural  conscience  still  left 
a  feeUng  or  imperfect  conviction  that  he  was  a 
creature  under  dependence  and  rule. 

In  the  disruption  of  these  three  forces  we  see 
the  permanent  and  universal  cause  of  that  weak- 
ness and  powerlessness  to  persuade,  Avhich  marks 
the  Greek  philosophy  in  all  its  sects,  and  of  that 
inabihty  to  form  a  society  after  its  tenets  which 
runs  through  all  its  history.  And  this  AviU  be 
found  no  less  true  of  Philosophy,  ^dth  the 
example  of  the  Christian  Church  before  it,  than 
of  its  previous  efforts  to  find  the  truth  and 
improve  human  life. 

**  See  Kleutgen,  Phil,  dcr  Vorzeit,  ii.  830. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

NEOSTOiCISM   AND    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  what  Philosophy, 
working  in  the  most  intellectual  of  human  races, 
had  done  up  to  the  time  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
Then,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  grounds  of 
its  insufficiency  we  traced  the  foundation  of 
the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  Church,  the 
special  work  of  the  chief  Apostle,  to  whom 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were 
given,  in  the  principates  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 
It  remains  to  consider  in  the  same  manner  what 
Philosophy  was  able  to  do  during  the  period  in 
which  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  was  being  em- 
bodied before  its  eyes  in  a  visible  institution  by 
His  disciples.  The  first  study  gave  us  the  measure 
of  what  human  reason  was  able  to  do,  mainly  by 
its  own  power,  in  solving  the  mysteries  of  human 
life,  Avhile  the  nations  were  covered  with  darkness. 
The  second  will  unfold  to  us  a  scene  not  less 
interesting.  We  shall  see  the  same  human  reason 
pursuing  in  the  main  its  old  course  and  resting  on 
the  same  fundamental  principles,  but  gradually 
awakening  to  the  sense  of  a  great  rival   power 
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arising  in   the   world   of  thought   which   it   had 
ckimed  for  its  own.     And  it  is  acted  upon,  more 
and  more,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
by  this  power.     It  remains  unconverted  by  it,  but 
not  unaiFected.      Its  gi-eat  thinkers  are  heathen 
still,    but   of  a   very   different    stamp   from    the 
heathen   of  the   repubhc.      Already   Seneca,   the 
tutor  and  minister  of  Nero,  whether  he  conferred 
mth  S.  Paul,  as  he  might  most  easily  and  naturally 
have  done,  or  not,  spoke  as  no  Greek  or  Roman 
ever  spoke  before  him,  of  mercy,  brotherly  kind- 
ness,  humanity  to   slaves,   and   compassion   with 
the  weak  and  suffering.     He  has  a  moral  standard 
not  only  immeasurably  above  his  o"\vn  practice, 
'but  equally  above   the   moral   standard   of  such 
men  as  Ai'istotle  and  Plato,    far   exceeding  him 
in   genius.      If    we   go   on    another  fifty   years, 
Epictetus  and  Plutarch  seem  to  belong  to  quite 
a   different    world    from   that    in   which    Cicero 
lived   and  moved,    and    Marcus   Aurelius   is    no 
less  distant  from  JuUus  Cassar  or  Augustus.     As 
we  advance  the  contrast  deepens.      Philostratus 
and  Plotinus  are  far  from  being  productions  of 
the  Chi'istian  Faith  Avhich  they  opposed,  but  their 
works   are   a   powerful    testimony   to   what   that 
Faith  was  doing  in  the  world.    The  ideal  character 
which  the  one  tries  to  exhibit,  and  the  philosophy 
which  the  other   attempts  to   restore,   show   the 
divine  example  which  had  flashed  on  the  mind 
of  the  one  without  converting  liim,  and  the  con- 
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ccption  of  divine  things  which  the  other  had 
witnessed,  admired,  and  endeavoured  to  convert 
to  the  behoof  of  heathen  wisdom.  Before  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  every  thoughtful  heathen 
mind  had  undergone  a  revolution.  Porphyrius 
teems  Avith  Christian  sentiments  which  stud  his 
invectives  against  Christianity.  Thus  the  period 
which  ends  with  the  conversion  of  Constantine 
has,  besides  its  other  wonderful  attractions,  a 
special  interest  as  the  battlefield  between  the 
heathen  philosophy  and  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is  true  that  the  battle  continued  afterwards, 
and  an  emperor  even  became  its  champion  out 
of  the  very  family  of  the  imperial  convert,  but 
the  contest  was  practically  decided,  aaid  the 
Church  both  as  a  doctrine  and  an  institution 
had  gained  the  victory,  when  the  edict  of  tolera- 
tion was  published. 

We  have  already  seen  how  poor  and  meagre 
a  part  Philosophy  played  between  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar  and  the  accession  of  Claudius.  The 
political  and  social  sphere  in  which  it  moved  may 
be  thus  epitomised.  Augustus  reduced  to  peace 
the  warring  elements  of  Roman  political  life. 
From  the  battlefield  of  Actium,  a.u.c.  723, 
which  placed  in  his  single  hands  the  destiny  of 
the  Roman  Avorld,  to  his  death  in  767,  a  period 
of  forty-four  years,  he  watched  over  and  main- 
tained the  equilibrium  Avhich  he  had  created. 
Tiberius  ■  received  from  him  the  republic  at  the 
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mature  age  of  53,  and  governed  it  in  tran(iuillity 
for  nearly  twenty-three  years.  The  short  madness 
of  Cains  succeeded,  and  Avhen  he  was  swept  away 
in  the  year  794,  Chiudius  inherited  the  supreme 
power  over  the  vast  confederacy  of  nations  suliject 
to  Rome,  which  now  for  seventy  years  had  Ijeen 
welded  into  an  imperial  republic  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  a  common  civilisation.  If,  outside  the 
walls  of  Rome,  and  l)eyond  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  nobility,  we  compare  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  all  these  nations  as  to  the  enjoyment 
of  such  benefits,  during  these  seventy  years,  with 
their  state  and  condition  during  the  century  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Actium,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  deny  that  the}^  had  gi'eatly  gained  by  the 
establishment  of  the  imperial  government.  In 
spite  of  individual  abuses  of  power,  the  provinces 
as  a  rule  were  no  longer  used  up  as  the  private 
spoils  of  profligate  nobles.  They  possessed  instead 
laws  administered  with  equity,  could  develop  their 
commerce,  and  ha  sccui-e  of  their  Avealth.  If 
Auo^ustus  could  onlv  have  insured  successors  hke 
himself,  wielding  with  the  modesty  of  a  senator, 
who  was  but  the  princeps  of  his  order,  that  vast 
central  power  which  so  great  a  mass  required  to 
hold  it  in  cohesion,  the  gain  would  have  been 
as  permanent  as  it  was  great.  That  was  the  empire 
which  Virgil  and  Horace  saw  and  celebrated  with 
a  heartiness  and  a  sincerity  which  their  own 
previous  sufferings,   and  that  of  all   men    under 
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the  republic  might  jiistity.  If  those  in  wlioni 
an  exclusive  Roman  patriotism  was  strong  might 
feel  thus,  was  not  the  whole  world  of  the  subject 
provinces  ready  to  cry  out  with  them, 

0  Melibct'c,  Dt'us  nobis  liaT  oti;i  fecit. 

That,  no  less,  w\as  the  empire  wdiich  fifty  years 
later,  Philo  praised  in  glowing  colours  as  the  reign 
of  law,  and  described  as  the  voluptuous  enjoy- 
ment of  civilisation  witliout  a  rival  and  Avithout 
an  enemy.  But  the  dark  side  of  the  picture 
remained  to  be  filled  in,  and  when  another  seventy 
years  had  passed  after  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
Tacitus  drew  this  portrait  witli  a  masters  hand. 
Mental  apathy,  disregard  of  high  thought,  and 
intense  corruption  of  morals  make  u})  the  Rome 
which  he  describes.  And  certainly  the  whole 
surviving  literature  of  that  time  bears  out  his 
censure.     Writers  for  whom  the    undving   grace 


of  outward  form  and  elegance  of  language  have 


secured  the  admiration  of  all  posterity,  if  jndged 
according  to  a  moral  standard  l)y  any  feeling  or 
longing  after  divine  things  which  they  show, 
would  betray  a  state  of  society  which  seemed  to 
value  nothing  else  but  the  material  goods  of 
civilisation,  peace,  plenty,  bread,  and  games. 
Philosoph}'  gives  scarcely  a  sign  of  life  diu'ing 
this  period.  From  Cicero  to  Seneca  it  is  almost 
silent:  during  this  most  important  cent  my  when 
the  world-empire  was  forming,   it  can  sjiow  only 
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the  honourable  but  uninfluential  school  of  the 
Sextii.  That  city  of  gods  and  men  ruled  by 
reason  as  the  common  inheritance  of  all,  the 
standard  of  their  progi^ess  and  the  bond  of  their 
union,  which  Cicero  had  so  grandly  imaged  out, 
clothing  his  Stoic  teachers  in  the  stately  toga  of 
the  Roman  tongue,  found  little  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  those  to  whom  the  dominion  of  the  world  was 
only  2^1'ecious  for  the  abundance  of  peace  and 
the  refinements  of  scientific  vice.  Such  was  the 
temjDer  which  rose  to  its  utmost  height  in  the 
twenty-seven  years  during  which  Claudius  and 
Nero  ruled,  when  the  utter  corruption  of  human 
society  filled  the  few  who  thought  mtli  blank 
despair.^  Yet  precisely  this  people  and  their 
rulers  were  chosen  by  the  Divine  Providence  to 
be  the  scene  of  that  Avork  of  Peter  within  the 
w^alls  of  Rome,  which  has  shown  itself  to  us  as 
ahke  without  a  parallel  in  the  ages  before  it,  and 
without,  as  it  seemed,  any  aptitude  for  accepting 
it  in  the  population  where  it  was  carried  on. 

For  the  work  of  Peter  was  pre-eminently  a  work 
of  faith  in  the  unseen,  a  disregard  of  the  temporal 
for  the  sake  of  the  eternal.  But  if  we  take  the 
line  of  writers  from  Cicero  to  Tacitus,  which 
includes  all  the  great  names  of  Latin  hterature, 
this  is  precisely  that  which  is  wanting  to  them. 
From  the  first  to  the  last  they  speak  as  men  with- 
out faith  in  the  popular  rehgion  which  they  had 

^  Dollinger,  Ileid.  und  Jiul.  p.  576. 
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inherited ;  and  likewise  without  any  firm  mental 
grasp  of  a  power  superior  to  man  ruling  the  world 
with  wisdom  and  justice ;  and  equally  without 
any  clear  assurance  of  a  personal  subsistence  of 
the  individual  man  after  death.  Their  uncertainty 
about  God  and  Providence  draws  with  it  an  equal 
uncertainty  about  their  own  destiny.  They  were 
citizens  of  an  empire  holding  the  fairest  regions 
of  the  earth,  formed  of  the  finest  races  of  men, 
enjoying  the  accumulated  fruits  of  learning  and 
thought  which  many'  past  ages  had  laid  up  for 
them,  and  moreover  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
period,  they  dw^elt  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
majestic  material  peace  which  the  world  has  seen. 
This  was  the  condition  of  outward  thino-s  durinoj 
the  reigns  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caius,  and 
Claudius.  But  when  we  look  on  the  inward  life 
of  the  soul,  when  we  try  to  realize  what  such 
men  as  Julius  Cassar,  Cicero,  CatuUus,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Livy,  Ovid,  thought  concerning  those 
problems  which  most  engage  our  own  minds,  we 
find  an  utter  uncertainty  and  a  hopelessness  which 
moves  us  to  the  deepest  commiseration.  What 
expectation  had  the  imj)erial  spirit  of  Juhus 
formed  concerning  his  own  future  when  he 
entered  the  senate  on  those  ides  of  March,  to 
fall  before  the  statue  of  Pompey  ?  What  did  the 
great  orator,  who  in  his  unwilUng  moments 
of  forced  leisure  ransacked  the  treasures  of 
Greek  philosophy,  anticipate  for  himself  AA'lien  he 
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stretelied  out  his  neck  from  his  Utter  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  his  assassin  ?  AVhat  did  the  poet  who  has 
embodied  in  majestic  verse  the  house  of  ^neas, 
and  the  Capitol's  immoveable  rock  and  the  empire 
of  the  Roman  Father,  think  of  his  own  individual 
destiny  when  he  laid  down  his  life  at  Parthenope? 
■\\Tiat  did  the  haunter  of  the  Sabine  hills,  the 
skilled  painter  of  Roman  society,  look  forward  to, 
when  ele\en  lustres  of  his  life  were  over,  when 
the  time  of  flowers  and  fugitive  loves  was  past, 
and  Maecenas  left  him  with  but  half  of  his  soul 
remaining  ?  What  consolation,  when  banished 
from  that  scene  of  brilliant  corruption  which  his 
verses  paint  with  so  fatal  a  skill,  could  Ovid  find 
on  his  Scythian  shore  in  any  hope  of  his  own 
spirit  having  power  to  replace  the  goods  of  out- 
ward life  Avhich  he  had  lost?  Caesar  and  Cato 
agreed  in  the  senate  that  death  ended  all  things, 
and  that  there  was  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  beyond 
it,  and  the  tragedian  bearing  Seneca's  name  cries, 
After  death  is  nothing,  and  death  itself  is  nothing: 
then  tliou  wilt  be  where  the  unborn  are.  There 
is  profoundest  pathos  in  the  last  words  of  the  man 
whose  great  genius  made  him  the  second  and  real 
founder  of  this  prodigious  empire.  Augustus, 
enthroned  in  uncontested  power,  had  complacently 
reviewed,  on  tal)lets  of  brass,  as  in  presence  of 
the  liuman  race,  his  acts  during  more  than  forty 
years,  recounting  the  pacific  victories  of  a  long 
prosperity.     And  his  dying  comment  on  all  these 
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things  was,  as  lie  turned  to  those  who  should 
presently  close  his  eyes,  Have  I  })layed  my  part 
well?  J/'os  valete  et  plaudite.  All  the  world's  a 
stage.     Clap  ine  as  I  make  my  exit. 

In  the  midst  of  a  people,  emperor,  senators, 
knights,  frcedmen,  and  slaves,  who  thought  and 
acted  just  as  these  leaders  of  thought  and  action 
had  done,  that  "great  multitude"  of  w^hom  the 
Roman  historian  speaks,  died  under  the  persecution 
of  Nero  for  their  faith  in  an  unseen  world,  and  in 
a  never  ending  life  of  soul  and  body  to  be  reunited 
together.  Unless  we  have  this  present  to  our  minds 
we  shall  utterly  fail  to  recognise  the  power  which 
characterised  that  work  of  Peter.  At  a  later 
period  Ave  shall  find  a  yearning  after  union  with 
God  awakened  even  in  pagan  minds,  but  when 
the  Gospel  was  first  preached  we  have  all  the 
evidence  which  a  surviving  literature  can  give 
that  it  was  wanting  there,  at  least  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  cultured  men.  After  the  Christian 
Church  had  acted  for  a  certain  time  on  the 
Gentile  world  we  shall  find  who  and  Avhat  God 
is  become  the  first  and  most  pressing  of  questions, 
and  the  way  by  which  the  human  soul  may 
approach  that  God  the  question  which  is  become 
next  in  urgency  to  it.  But  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  world,  as 
all  its  extant  writings  show,  than  these  questions 
in  the  time  of  Claudius,  when  Peter  first  appeared 
at  Rome. 

III.  F 
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The  only  form  of   Philosophy  which  existed 
in  any  force  at  this  time  was  the  Stoic.     Now 
this  was  a  system  penetrated  Avith  unbelief.     The 
never  ending  and   never  broken  series   of   cause 
and  effect,  the  icy  chain  of  physical  and  material 
necessity  apphed  unrelentingly  to  mind  also,  this 
being  indeed  the  only   God — a  God  of   its  ovm 
creation — which  the  Stoic   philosophy   admitted, 
had  dethroned  the  Platonic  God,  a  pure  spiritual 
essence.     It    treated    the    popular    gods    of    the 
current    mythology    as    mere     manifestations    of 
this  supreme  power,  and  viewed  as  such  it  found 
no  contradiction  in  their  number,  and  no  embar- 
rassment in  their  various  functions.      They  had 
ceased  to  be  persons  and  become  mere  agencies. 
As  we   are   about  to    consider   particular  tenets 
of  the  four  chief   Stoics  after   Christianity  was 
preached,    of   Seneca,    Musonius,    Epictetus    and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  let  us   endeavour  to  obtain   a 
clear  and  succinct  view  of  the  general  system  of 
thought,  to  which  Cato  and  many  others  of  the 
noble    Romans    had   addicted    themselves,   which 
reappeared  in  the  senate  of  Nero,  inspiring  Thrasea, 
as    afterwards    Helvidius  and   Rusticus,  and  was 
alone,  it  may  be  said,  standing  on  its  feet  when 
S.  Peter  began  to  preach  at  Rome.     It  may  be 
viewed,  in   fact,   as  the    outcome   of  the    Greek 
wisdom   respecting   God,    Providence,    and    man, 
his  present  and  his  future,  when  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  Avas  written. 
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That  our  picture  may  be  perfectly  unbiassed 
I  take  it  from  an  accurate  modern  compendium 
of  philosophy. 

The  term  Physics  embraces  with  the  Stoics 
not  only  Kosmology  but  also  Theology.^  Every- 
thing actual  with  them  is  held  to  be  corporeal. 
Matter  and  Force  are  the  two  sujDerior  principles. 
Matter  is  in  itself  without  motion  or  form,  but 
capable  of  taking  every  motion  and  form.  Force 
is  the  active,  moving,  and  forming  principle.  It 
is  inseparably  bound  up  with  matter.  The  working 
force  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  world  is  the 
Deity.  The  world  is  limited  and  spherical.  It 
has  a  permeating  unity  together  with  the  greatest 
multiplicity  of  particular  shapes.  The  beauty 
and  design  of  the  world  can  only  spring  from 
a  thinking  mind,  and  therefore  demonstrate  the 
being  of  the  Deity.  As  further  the  world  Jias 
conscious  parts,  the  universe  which  must  be 
more  perfect  than  each  individual  part  cannot 
be  without  consciousness.  But  the  consciousness 
in  the  Universe  is  the  Deity.  This  permeates 
the  world  as  an  all-pervading  Breath,  as  an 
artistically  shaping  Fire,  as  Soul  and  Reason  of 
the  Whole.  It  contains  in  itself  the  particular 
germs  and  seeds  of  reason.^  The  divine  original 
Fire  changes  itself  in  constructing  the  world  into 
air  and  water :  the  water  becomes  in  part  earth, 

2  Ueberweg,  pp.  195,  198. 

3  Xoyoi  C'xep/J,aTix6i. 
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in  part  remains  water,  in  part  evaporates  in  air, 
whence  again  fire  is  enkindled.  The  two  grosser 
elements,  eartli  and  water,  are  chiefly  passive; 
the  two  fine-r,  air  and  fire,  chiefly  active.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  world-period  the  Deity  takes 
back  all  things  into  itself,  since  all  passes  by  the 
burning  up  of  the  world  into  fire ;  out  of  this 
divine  fire  the  world  then  again  and  again  comes 
forth  anew.  In  the  arising  and  passing  away  of 
the  world  there  rules  an  absolute  necessity,  which 
is  identical  with  the  regularity  of  nature  and  wdth 
the  divine  reason.  This  necessity  is  Fate,  and 
likewise^  Pro^ddence,  which  rules  everything. 
The  human  soul  is  a  portion  or  effluence  of  the 
Deity,  and  stands  in  reciprocal  action  with  it. 
It  is  the  breath  of  heat  in  us.  It  overlasts  the 
body,  but  yet  is  transient,  and  endures  at  the 
utmost  only  to  the  burning  of  the  world.  Its 
parts  are  the  five  senses,  the  faculty  of  speech, 
the  power  of  reproduction,  and  the  ruling  power,^ 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  to  which 
notions,^  desires,  and  understanding  belong. 

The  supreme  end  of  life  or  the  highest  good 
is  virtue,  that  is,  life  in  accordance  with  nature, 
the  harmony  of  human  conduct  with  the  all-ruling 
law  of  nature,  or  of  the  human  will  with  the 
divine  will.  Man's  highest  task  lies  not  in  con- 
templation but  in  action.  But  action  refers  to 
human  society.      All  else  is  come  into  existence 

*  uij,apiiivr,^  rrpovoia.  s  ro  r,yiiMyr/.dv^  (puvradiai. 
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for  the  sake  of  gods  and  men,  but  man  for  the 
sake  of  society.  Virtue  is  sufficient  for  happiness. 
It  alone  is  good  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word : 
all  which  is  not  virtue  or  vice  is  likewise  neither 
good  nor  evil,  but  something  between ;  but  in 
this  between  there  is  something  that  is  to  be 
preferred,  something  that  is  to  be  avoided,  some- 
thing too  that  is  entirely  indifferent.  Pleasure 
is  something  superadded  to  activity,  and  it  should 
not  be  the  end  of  our  endeavours.  The  cardinal 
virtues  are  prudence,  fortitude,  temperance,  and 
justice.  He  only  who  unites  all  virtues  in  himself 
can  truly  possess  them  singly.  The  perfect  fulfilling 
of  duty  ^  is  the  doing  right  with  a  right  intention, 
such  as  the  wise  man  possesses.  Right  conduct, 
as  such,  abstracting  from  the  intention,  is  the 
suitable.^  Only  the  wise  man  performs  the  perfect 
fulfilling  of  duty.  The  wise  man  is  without 
passion,  though  not  without  feeling :  he  exercises 
to  himself  and  others  not  indulgence  but  justice. 
He  alone  is  free.  He  is  king  and  lord,  and  is 
inferior  in  inward  worth  to  no  other  reasonable 
being,  not  even  to  Jupiter.  He  is  likewise  master 
of  his  own  life,  and  may  end  it  according  to  his 
own  free  determination.  The  later  Stoics  admitted 
that  no  one  perfectly  answered  the  ideal  of  the 
wise  man,  but  that  in  fact  there  only  existed  the 
distinction  between  fools  and  those  in  progress 
towards  wdsdom. 
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There  are  four  illustrious  productions  of  this 
philosophy,  who  happen  singularly  enough  to 
represent  the  four  chief  constituent  parts  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth.  Seneca  gives  us  an 
instance  of  the  Stoic  senator ;  Musonius  of  the 
Stoic  knight ;  Epictetus  of  the  Stoic  slave ;  Marcus 
Aurelius  of  the  Stoic  emperor.  All  are  formed, 
whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  individual 
character,  out  of  the  common  tissue  of  these 
principles,  and  to  understand  their  language  aright 
we  must  interpret  it  by  this  general  charter  of 
Stoic  thought. 

Seneca,  from  the  time  and  circumstances  of  his 
life  and  the  large  amount  of  ^vritings  which  he 
has  left,  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction  as  a 
specimen  of  the  wealthy,  cultured,  and  philo- 
sophic Roman  of  that  day.  We  may  count  his 
years  with  those  of  the  Christian  era.  Born  at 
Cordiiba,^  of  knightly  parentage,  he  was  early 
brought  to  Rome.  The  years  of  his  youth,  he 
says,  were  passed  under  the  principate  of  Tiberius. 
Though  of  delicate  constitution,  he  gave  himself 
up  with  zeal  to  study,  especially  to  philosophy, 
in  which  Sotion  of  Alexandria,  the  pupil  of 
Sextius,  and  Attains  the  Stoic,  instructed  him. 
He  subsequently  became  a  lawyer,  married,  and 
was  rich  and  fortunate  in  his  condition.  After 
being  threatened  by  Caligula,  he  was  banished 
to  Corsica,  under  Claudius,  at  the  instigation   of 

8  ZcUer,  iv.  616. 
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Messalina.  Ilcrc  he  remained  about  eight  years, 
and  only  upon  her  Ml  was  recalled  by  the 
influence  of  Agrippina  in  the  year  49.  He  Avas 
then  made  pretor,  and  for  fl^'e  years  conducted 
the  education  of  Nero.  On  Nero's  accession  he 
became  Avith  Burrhus  the  chief  minister  of  that 
emperor,  and  to  these  two  men  the  famous  quin- 
quennium of  Nero  is  probably  due.  But  with 
the  death  of  Burrhus  Seneca's  influence  came  to 
an  end.  After  a  period  during  which  he  was 
treated  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  the  conspiracy 
of  Piso  in  the  year  65  gave  Nero  an  opportuYiity 
to  get  rid  of  one  whom  he  feared  probably  as  well 
as  hated,  and  the  philosopher  with  courage  and 
equanimity  put  himself  to  death  at  the  command 
of  Nero. 

Now  as  it  would  require  a  large  space  to  draAV 
out  the  doctrine  of  Seneca,  let  us  dip  into  the  strata 
of  his  mind  on  three  princi2:)al  points.  The  first 
shall  be  the  ofiice  Avhich  he  assigns"  to  philosophy ; 
the  second  his  conception  of  God ;  the  third  his 
conception  of  man. 

As  to  the  function  of  philosophy  he  says,  "The 
mind  is  made  perfect  by  one  only  thing,  a  fixed 
unchanging  knowledge  of  goods  and  evils,  and 
this  belongs  to  philosophy  alone.  .  .  .  One  study 
only  is  there  truly  liberal,  Avhich  makes  man  free, 
the  study  of  Avisdom,  source  of  subhmity,  fortitude 
and  magnanimity.  .  .  .  Wisdom  is  the  perfect  good 
of  the  human  mind,  and  philosophy  is  the  loving 
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and  tlic  laying  hold  of  wisdom.  ...  It  is  the  art  of 
life,  and  its  law.  .  .  .  Philosophy  teaches  to  do,  not 
to  say,  and  requires  eveiy  one  to  live  according 
to  its  law,  that  the  4ife  may  not  disagree  wdth  the 
language.  ...  It  is  the  chiefest  duty  at  once  and 
sign  of  wisdom  that  words  and  actions  should 
agree,  and  the  man  be  everyw^here  like  himself.  .  .  . 
AVliy  does  no  one  confess  his  own  vices?  Because 
they  still  master  him.  Tlie  man  awake  tells  his 
dream,  and  the  confession  of  one's  vices  shows 
one's  convalescence.  Awake  we  then  that  we 
may  have  power  to  refute  our  own  errors.  But 
philosophy  will  be  our  sole  awakener ;  alone  w^ill 
she  shake  off  our  deep  sleep.  Dedicate  thyself 
entirely  to  her.  Thou  art  worthy  of  her  and  she 
of  thee ;  embrace  each  other.  Deny  thyself 
firmly,  avowedly,  to  every  other :  thou  canst  not 
philosophise  by  fits  and  starts.  .  .  .  Philosophy 
has  her  kingdom ;  she  gives  her  own  times,  does  not 
accept  yours,  is  not  a  thing  of  leisure  moments ; 
she  claims  the  whole,  is  mistress,  is  beside  you, 
and  commands.  A  certain  city  offered  Alexander 
half  its  territory  and  its  property.  He  replied. 
When  I  came  into  Asia,  it  was  not  that  I  should 
accept  what  you  offered,  but  that  you  should 
keep  what  I  left  you.  So  says  philosophy  to  all: 
I  shall  not  accept  }'our  superfluous  time,  but  you 
shall  have  what  I  assign  to  3'ou.  Give  your  whole 
mind  to  her,  sit  by  her,  reverence  her.  There 
will  be  a  huge  interval  between  you  and  other 
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men.  You  will  surpass  all  men  in  yoiu'  life ;  not 
much  will  the  gods  surpass  you.  AVhat  will  be 
the  difference  between  you  and  them?  They 
will  last  longer.  But  in  very  truth  it  shows  a 
great  master  of  craft  to  inclose  a  whole  in  a  small 
space.  As  wide  is  his  own  age  to  the  wise 
man  as  all  age  is  to  God.  There  is  a  point 
in  which  the  wise  man  surpasses  God.  God 
by  nature's  gift  is  incapable  of  fear,  but  the  wise 
man  by  his  own.  That  indeed  is  a  great  thing, 
to  have  in  the  weakness  of  man  the  security  of 
God."^ 

Let  us  proceed  to  Seneca's  conception  of  God. 

He  himself  puts  the  question,  What  is  God? 
He  replies,  "The  mind  of  the  universe."  He 
repeats;  "What  is  God?  The  whole  which  thou 
seest  and  the  whole  which  thou  seest  not.  His 
due  magnitude,  than  which  thought  can  reach  to 
nothing  greater,  will  at  last  be  accorded  to  him, 
if  he  alone  is  all  things,  if  he  grasps  his  own 
work  l)oth  from  within  and  from  Avithout.  What 
then  is  the  distinction  between  God's  nature  and 
ours  ?  The  better  part  of  ours  is  the  mind  :  in 
him  there  is  no  part  outside  the  mind.  He  is 
all  reason,  while  our  minds  are  possessed  by  such 
error  that  men  deem  that  which  is  fairest  in  form, 
most  ordered  in  arrangement,  most  constant  in 
purpose,  to  be  fortuitous,  tossed  about  by  chance, 

3  Epistles  Lxxxviii.  28  ;  Ixxxviii.  2  ;  Ixxxix.  4  ;  cxvii.  12  ;  xciv.  39; 
XX.  2  ;  liii.  8. 
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and  therefore  driven  hither  and  thither  amid 
lightnings,  clouds,  and  storms,  and  such-like,  which 
strike  the  earth  and  the  regions  adjoining  it.  .  .  . 
Jupiter  is  the  ruler  and  guardian  of  the  universe, 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  world,  this  work's  lord 
and  artificer,  whom  every  name  suits.  Will  you 
call  him  Fate?  You  are  not  wrong:  he  it  is 
from  whom  all  things  are  suspended,  the  cause 
of  causes.  Will  you  name  him  Providence? 
You  are  riglit :  for  he  it  is  by  whose  counsel  this 
world  is  provided  for,  so  that  it  proceeds  without 
tripping,  and  unfolds  its  acts.  Will  you  entitle 
Mm  Nature?  You  wiU  nor  err.  He  it  is  of 
whom  all  things  are  sprung,  by  whose  spirit  we 
live.  Will  you  call  him  World?  You  are  not 
deceived,  for  he  is  this  whole  which  you  see, 
infused  into  the  parts  of  himself,  and  supporting 
himself  and  his." 

But  further.  "  Our  Stoics  say  that  there  are 
two  things  in  universal  nature  out  of  which  all 
comes.  Cause  and  Matter.  Matter  lies  inert, 
prepared  for  every  change,  idle  if  no  one  moves 
it.  But  Cause,  that  is  Reason,  forms  Matter,  and 
turns  it  whithersoever  it  will,  produces  out  of  it 
various  works.  Thus  there  must  be  that  out  of 
which  something  comes,  and  then  that  by  which 
it  comes.  This  is  Cause,  that  is  Matter.  .  .  .  We 
are  now  inquiring  after  the  prime  and  general 
Cause.  This  must  be  simple.  For  Matter  too 
is  simple.     We  are  inquiring  what  is  Cause,  that 
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is,  Reason  as  agent,  that  is,  God.  ...  In  fact, 
all  tilings  consist  of  Matter  and  of  God.  God 
tempers  them  and  they  being  circumfused  follow 
their  ruler  and  leader.  But  that  which  acts, 
which  is  God,  is  more  poAverful  and  more  precious 
than  the  Matter,  which  is  passive  of  God.  The 
place  in  this  world  which  God  holds,  the  mind 
holds  in  man.  What  there  is  Matter,  in  us  is 
body.  Let  the  inferior,  therefore,  serve  the 
superior." 

But  this  God  is  corporal.  "We  are  agreed 
that  what  is  good,  is  a  body,  because  what  is 
good  is  an  agent :  whatever  is  an  agent,  is  a  body. 
What  is  good,  profits,  but  it  must  be  an  agent 
of  something  in  order  to  profit :  if  it  is  an  agent, 
it  is  a  body.  .  .  .  This,  therefore,  which  you  call 
being  wise,  is  it  an  agent  or  a  patient  of  wisdom  ? 
Whether  it  be  an  agent  or  a  patient,  in. both 
ways  it  is  a  body.  For  both  that  on  which 
the  action  takes  efi'ect  and  that  which  is  an 
agent,  is  a  body.^°  If  it  is  a  body,  it  is  good." 
.  .  .  For  "we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
good  which  consists  of  separated  things.  For 
the  one  good  must  be  contained  and  ruled  by 
one  spirit :  the  principle  of  this  one  good  must 
be  one.  .  .  .  And  why  should  you  not  think 
that  something  divine  exists  in  him  who  is 
part  of  God?  This  whole,  in  which  we  are 
contained,  is  both  one  and  God.    We  are  both  his 

^^  "  Nam  ft  quod  fit  et  quod  facit  corpus  est." 
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fellows   and   his   members.     Such    is    our    mind's 
capacity."  ^^ 

To  make  the  above  expressions  clear,  we  must 
have  present  to  us  the  absolute  Stoic  conception 
of  God.  It  is  this.^-  The  opposition  between 
God  and  Matter  is  only  secondary.  If  we  take 
in  the  conception  of  the  Godhead  in  its  full 
meanins",  it  must  be  described  as  the  Primal 
Matter  as  w^eU  as  the  Primal  Force.  The  collective 
mass  of  the  Actual  is  nothinci:  else  but  the  Divine 
Breath  which  moves  forth  out  of  itself  and  back 
into  itself  The  Godhead  itself  is  the  Primal 
Fire  which  bears  within  itself  in  germ  God  and 
]\[atter,  is  the  world  in  its  primal  state  of  spirit, 
the  Universal  Substance,  which  changes  itself 
into  particular  concretions,  and  restores  itself  back 
from  them  again  :  which,  therefore,  considered  in 
its  pure  form,  or  as  God,  embraces  at  one  time 
the  All,  at  another  time  only  a  portion  of  the 
Actual.  Thus  Origen  speaks  of  the  Stoics  as 
introducing  a  corruptible  God,  as  terming  his 
substance  a  body,  subject  to  change,  conversion, 
and  transformation,  as  at  some  particular  period 
destroying  all  things,  and  reducing  God  to  soli- 
tariness. And  again  he  says,  that  the  Stoic 
God,  being  a  body,  sometimes  possesses  his  whole 
substance  in  a  condition  of  ruling,  at  the  time, 
that  is,  of  the  burning  of  the  world ;   sometimes 

"  Nat.  Quaest.  Prol.  13  ;  Il.iil.  ii.  45  ;  Epist.  Ixv.  2,  12,  23  ;  cx\ii. 
2,  10  ;  cii.  7  ;  xcii.  30. 
12  ZeUer,  iv.  133. 
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is  embodied  in  a  portion  of  it,  Avhen  the  world 
is  arranged  in  its  order.  These  statements  of 
Origen  are  justified  by  Seneca,  when  he  asks 
what  will  be  the  life  of  the  wise  man,  if  he  be 
cast  into  prison,  and  left  without  friends,  or  be 
destitute  amid  some  foreign  nation,  or  kept  on 
a  long  voj'age,  or  tossed  out  upon  a  desert  coast  ? 
And  replies,  It  Avill  be  such  as  the  life  of  Jupiter, 
when,  after  the  fusing  up  of  the  world,  and  the 
pouring  back  of  the  gods  into  one,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  nature,  he  rests  in  himself,  delivered  over 
to  his  own  thoughts.  ^^ 

It  is  by  the  above  statements  that  we  must 
interpret  the  beautiful  passages  of  Seneca  preserved 
for  us  by  Lactantius.  "  Dost  thou  not  understand 
the  authority  and  the  majesty  of  the  judge,  the 
ruler  of  the  earth,  and  the  God  of  heaven  and 
of  all  gods,  from  whom  those  deities  Avhom.  we 
severally  adore  and  worship  are  suspended?  .  .  . 
He  it  is,  who,  Avhen  he  cast  the  first  foundations 
of  this  most  beautiful  structure,  and  traced  the 
web  of  that  which  in  grandeur  and  in  goodness 
nature  cannot  surpass,  in  order  that  every  part 
might  have  its  proper  commander,  although  he  had 
stretched  himself  throughout  his  whole  body,  yet 
begot  gods  to  be  the  ministers  of  his  kingdom."^"* 

"  Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  iii.  75,  iv.  14,  quoted  Ly  Zeller ; 
Seneca,  Epist.  ix.  16. 

^*  "  Quamvis  ijise  per  totum  se  corpus  intenclerat,"  an  expression 
of  exact  Stoicism,  the  "ronog  -wliicli  they  so  often  repeat.  Lactantius, 
Divin.  Inst  it.  1.  5. 
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Let  us  complete  Seneca's  conception  of  God 
by  passing  on  to  his  conception  of  the  human 
intelligence. 

"  Good  is  an  agent,  for  it  profits.  That  which 
is  an  agent  is  a  bod}^  Good  moves,  and  in  a 
sense,  forms  and  contains  the  mind,  which  are 
properties  of  a  body.  The  goods  of  the  body  are 
bodies;  therefore  those  of  the  mind  also,  for  it 
too  is  a  body.  The  good  of  man  must  be  a  body, 
he  being  himself  bodily.  ...  As  a  flame  cannot  be 
grasped,  for  it  evades  pressure ;  as  air  is  not  hurt 
by  a  stroke,  nor  even  divided,  but  pours  again 
round  that  to  which  it  yields ;  so  the  mind,  con- 
sistino;  of  that  which  is  thinnest,  cannot  be  laid 
hold  of,  nor  pressed  within  the  body,  but  by  help  of 
its  own  subtilty  escapes  through  what  would  bmd 
it.  As  lightning,  however  Avidely  it  may  have 
struck  and  shone  can  come  back  through  the 
finest  aperture,  so  the  mind,  which  is  thinner 
even  than  fire,  can  escape  through  every  body.  .  .  . 
Heat  draws  out  curved  beams,  and  their  natural 
growth  is  shaped  to  what  our  need  requires. 
How  much  more  easily  does  the  mind,  being 
flexible  and  more  pliant  than  any  liquid,  accept 
a  shape.  For  what  else  is  the  mind  but  a  breath 
under  certain  condition  ?  But  you  see  that  breath 
is  more  shapeable  than  any  other  material,  as  it 
is  thinner." 

And  the  human  mind  or  soul,  so  conceived, 
is  a  part  of  God.     "You  do  what  is  very  good 
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and  saving  to  you,  if,  as  you  write,  you  persevere 
in  going  to  a  good  mind,  which  it  is  fooHsh  to 
^vish  for,  when  you  can  get  it  of  yourself.  There 
is  no  need  to  raise  hands  to  heaven,  nor  to  be- 
seech the  sacristan  to  let  us  in  to  whisper  at  the 
ear  of  the  statue,  as  if  we  could  be  better  heard. 
God  is  near  thee,  mth  thee,  within  thee.  So  it 
is,  LuciHus.  A  sacred  spirit  is  seated  within  us, 
the  observer  and  the  watch  over  our  good  and 
our  bad.  As  he  is  treated  by  us,  so  he  treats  us 
himself  But  no  one  is  a  good  man  without  God. 
Can  any  one  rise  above  the  strokes  of  fortune 
except  by  his  assistance  ?  He  gives  gi^eat  and 
lofty  counsels.  In  every  one  of  good  men  a  god 
there  dwells,  though  it  be  uncertain  w^hat  God. 
.  .  .  Praise  in  the  man  that  which  can  neither  be 
taken  away  nor  given  :  that.which  belongs  to  the 
man  himself  Ask  you  what  it  is?  The  mind, 
and  perfect  reason  in  the  mind.  For  man  is  a 
rational  animal.  And  so  his  good  is  consummate 
if  it  fulfil  that  for  which  it  is  born.  But  what  does 
this  reason  require  of  him  ?  A  most  easy  thing,  to 
live  according  to  his  own  nature.  .  .  .  "What  then 
is  reason?  The  imitation  of  nature.  What  is 
man's  supreme  good  ?  To  bear  himself  according 
to  nature's  A^dll." 

Again :  "  He  had  a  perfect  mind,  as  being 
raised  to  his  own  highest,  above  which  there  is 
nothing  but  the  mind  of  God,  from  whom  a  part 
has  flowed  down  into  this  mortal  breast.     And 
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tliis  is  never  more  divine  than  when  it  thinks  of 
its  own  mortality,  and  knows  that  man  was  born 
for  this,  to  pass  through  life:  that  this  body  is 
not  a  home  but  a  hospice,  and  a  short  one  too, 
which  has  to  be  left  when  you  find  yourself 
troublesome  to  the  hospitaller.  My  dear  Lucihus, 
it  is  the  greatest  proof  of  a  mind  coming  from  a 
higher  dwelhng,  if  it  deems  its  present  occupa- 
tions low  and  narrow,  if  it  fears  not  to  go  forth. 
For  he  Avho  remembers  whence  he  is  come  knows 
whither  he  is  going."  And  "the  gods  are  not 
fastidious  nor  envious;  they  receive  those  who 
come  up  and  lend  them  a  hand.  Do  you  wonder 
that  a  man  should  go  to  the  gods  ?  God  comes 
to  men ;  nay,  rather,  which  is  nearer,  comes  into 
men.  There  is  no  good  mind  without  God. 
Divine  seeds  are  scattered  in  human  bodies:  if 
a  good  gardener  cultivates  them,  they  come  up 
like  their  origin,  and  equal  what  they  spring  from: 
if  a  bad,  it  is  just  as  when  a  barren  and  marshy 
soil  kills  them,  and  then  makes  refuse  instead  of 
a  harvest."  ^^ 

The  divine  assistance  thus  spoken  of  must  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  the  system  :  it  is 
nothing  supernatural,  but  identical  with  the  use 
of  our  reason,  and  its  natural  powers.  God's 
stretchino-  out  the  hand  means  that  an  effluence 

o 

of  the  Deity,  which  is  man's  intellectual  nature, 

«  See  Epistles  c\i.  4  ;  Ivii.  8  ;  1.  G  ;  xli.  1,  8  ;   lx\d.  39  ;  cxx.  14  ; 
Ixxiii.  15. 
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connects  itself,  as  the  seminal  intelligence,  with  a 
human  body.^*' 

So  far  as  this  Seneca  stands  on  the  old  Stoic 
foundation.  From  Zeno's  time  philosophy  was 
made  to  assume  the  exact  function  of  religion  as 
the  moral  teacher  and  physician  of  man.  And 
in  this  material  view  of  God  and  the  soul,  and 
in  the  kinship  with  God  which  he  assigns  to  the 
soul,  as  part  of  the  one  divine  seminal  intelhgence, 
a  kinship  belonging  equally  to  the  whole  race  of 
man,  he  is  likewise  true  to  his  sect.  But  now  in 
the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  this  view  of 
the  divine  and  the  human,  and  which  runs  throue-h 
and  colours  all  his  writings,  and  more  especially 
the  writings  of  the  last  period  of  his  life  during 
his  disgrace  and  retirement  from  Court,  the  letters 
to  Lucilius,  he  goes  far  beyond  all  who  preceded 
him.  From  this  dignity  of  human  nature,  as  part 
of  the  Godhead,  he  proceeds  directly  to  the 
equality  of  men  as  such  among  each  other,  and 
the  duty  of  mutual  kindness.  Now^"  the  Stoic 
school  had  indeed  summed  up  its  whole  moral 
teaching  as  concerning  the  relations  of  men  to 
each  other,  in  the  two  duties  of  Justice  and 
Humanity,  so  that  there  was  a  side  of  severity 
and  a  side  of  mildness  in  their  teaching,  but  then 

1"  This  is  Zeller's  inference,  iv.  6-19. 

1^  See  a  paper  on  ."The  Humanitarian  Doctrines  of  Heathen 
Philosophy  about  the  time  of  Christ,"  by  Dr.  Ott,  in  the  Tiihvnger 
Quartalschrift  for  1870,  pp.  355—402,  of  vhich  I  liave  availed  myself 
in  various  jjlaces,  in  what  follows. 

in.  ,         G 
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the  side  of  severity  had  greatly  predominated. 
Justice  had  been  so  urged  that  it  assumed  an 
aspect  of  inhuman  hardness.  Humanity  and 
kindness  had  quite  receded  into  the  background. 
In  Seneca,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  virtues  which 
belong  to  kindliness  are  set  forth  -wiih  a  warmth, 
a  detail,  an  inspiring  sympathy  which  before  him 
had  no  example.  In  this  respect  he  far  surpasses 
aU  classical  antiquity,  including  therein  Socrates 
and  Plato  as  well  as  Cicero. 

It  would  require  a  treatise  of  considerable 
length  to  bring  out  with  adequate  force  how  far 
his  doctrine  on  certain  subjects  not  merely  goes 
beyond  but  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  gi'eatest 
intellects  and  the  best  hearts  of  the  heathen  world 
preceding  him.  Thus  his  language  on  the  duty 
of  beneficence  to  all  men,  on  the  unseemhness 
of  anger,  in  censure  of  revenge,  and  in  praise  of 
placability  is  without  precedent,  if  we  take  it  in 
its  fulness,  and  as  part  of  a  system  of  thought. 
For  instance,  through  the  whole  line  of  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  down  to  his  time  the  principle 
prevails  that  hatred  of  enemies  and  revenge  are 
not  only  upright,  but  an  indispensable  duty  for 
a  man  of  worth.  Even  among  the  Greeks,  with 
all  their  kindhness  of  disposition,  no  doctrine 
was  so  often  expressed  and  in  ways  so  various 
as  that  a  proper  revenge  was  something  good  and 
honourable.  A  kindlier  Grecian  gentleman  than 
Xenophon  is  not  to  be  found,  and  he  puts  in  the 
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moiitli  of  Astyages  the  hope  respecting  his  grand- 
son, the  elder  Cyrus,  that  he  may  grow  up  to  be 
a  man  able  to  help  his  friends  and  punish  his 
enemies :  and  of  his  favourite  the  younger  C}tus 
he  has  not  forgotten  to  praise  the  ^vish  that  he 
might  live  long  enough  to  surpass  those  who  did 
him  good  and  who  did  hiin  evil  in  the  one  respect 
and  in  the  other.  In  spite  of  slight  indications 
on  the  other  side,  such  as  the  saying  ascribed 
to  Pittacus,  that  pardon  is  better  than  revenge, 
or  an  expression  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  that  if 
the  choice  be  offered  between  giving  or  suffering 
offence,  it  were  better  to  choose  the  latter,  there 
was  a  general  and  overwhelming  prejudice  the 
other  way.  Now  in  Seneca,  on  the  contrary,  the 
idea  of  reconciliation  grounded  upon  a  distinct 
view  concerning  mankind  is  maintained  as  a  part 
of  a  whole  system  of  humane  principles.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  love  of  enemies  has  no  part 
in  this  system.  Seneca  stops  short  of  what  mth- 
out  a  thorough  reception  of  the  Christian  spirit 
would  be  impossible. ^^ 

But  also  against  this  fair  view  of  man's  duties 
towards  others  must  be  set  a  much  less  attractive 
view  of  man's  duties  towards  himself  If  we  were 
to  take  by  themselves  and  put  together  all  the 
passages  of  Seneca  which  speak  of  beneficence, 
kindliness  to  others,  forbearance,  avoiding  anger 
and   revenge,   they  would  express  to   us  a  very 

"  See  Ott,  pp.  3G 1—368. 
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different  character  from  what  is  revealed  when 
man  is  considered  with  regard  to  his  duty  towards 
hinis(,'lf.  Thus  the  ground  upon  which  Seneca 
denounces  revenge  is  based  in  fact  upon  a  subtle 
egotism,  which  runs  up  from  this  forced  exalta- 
tion of  human  nature  into  three  degrees.  Firstly, 
the  wise  man  holds  himself  free  from  anger  and 
revenjre  in  order  to  maintain  the  even  calm  of 
his  own  mind.  Insult  must  make  no  impression 
on  liim.  Should  it  succeed  in  doing  that  he 
would  not  be  without  care  :  but  freedom  from 
care  is  his  proper  good.  Secondly,  the  wise  man 
exercises  no  revenge  because  he  has  overcome  all 
impulse  to  revenge  by  the  sense  of  his  own  moral 
dignity,  of  which  he  ceases  not  to  be  conscious. 
Thirdly,  the  wise  man  revenges  no  offences  because 
he  despises  them  as  not  touching  his  real  being. 
The  most  contemptuous  manner  of  revenge  is 
when  one  is  not  thought  worthy  of  it.  The 
extreme  feeling  of  his  own  moral  dignity  will 
like^^'ise  prevent  his  descending  to  pardon.  And 
in  the  same  manner  he  is  not  compassionate, 
because  compassion  involves  passion.  But  he 
wdll  take  no  notice  of  injuries,  as  if  he  pardoned, 
and  he  will  show  all  the  acts  of  compassion,  such 
as  harbouring  the  destitute,  and  giving  to  the 
needy,  as  if  he  were  compassionate.^^  Tims  so 
far  is  Seneca  as  a  moralist  from  being  able  to 
grapple  with  the  egotism  which  is  at  the  bottom 

"  See  Ott,  pp.  375—379. 
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of  human  nature  in  its  actual  condition,  that  in 
his  view  of  the  wise  man  the  acts  of  seeminir 
virtue  proceed  from  it  while  they  disguise  it. 

It  is  most  of  all  upon  the  question  of  slavery-*^ 
and  the  treatment  of  slaves  that  the  doctrine  of 
Seneca  goes  beyond  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
antiquity  who  preceded  him.  From  the  joint 
possession  of  reason  by  all  men  and  the  kindred 
thence  subsisting  between  the  divine  and  the 
human,  he  deduces  not  only  the  dignity  of  man 
in  general  but  his  universal  brotherhood,  whether 
B.oman  or  barbarian,  rich  or  poor,  bond  or  free : 
and  the  duty  therefore  of  the  fraternal  treatment 
of  slaves.  For  such  being  the  origin  and  the 
nature  of  man,  the  only  difference  which  he  allows 
between  men  is  that  of  moral  qualities,  which 
each  man  gives  to  himself,  virtue  is  shut  out  to 
none,  admits  all,  invites  all,  gently  born,  freedmen, 
slaves,  kings,  exiles.  It  chooses  not  the  house 
or  the  rent-roll,  but  is  contented  with  the  bare 
man.  The  world  is  the  single  jDarent  of  all :  to 
this  the  first  origin  of  every  one  is  carried, 
whether  through  a  splendid  or  sordid  lineage. 
What  is  a  Roman  kniaht.  freedman,  or  slave  ? 
Names  which  are  sprung  out  of  ambition  or 
injustice.  From  the  meanest  corner  you  may 
rise  to  heaven ;  only  spring  up,  and  make  your- 
self   worthy   of   God.-^     It  is  thus  that  from  a 

20  See  Ott,  pp.  3G8— 375. 

"^  Epist.  xlvii.  15  ;  1)6  Benef.  iii.  18  ;  Epist.  xxxi.  11. 
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purely   natural    standpoint    Seneca  b}^  scientific 
reasoning    makes    out   for   the   slave   a    position 
worthy  of  human  nature.     And  he  does  this  at 
a   moment  when   the   internal    economy   of    the 
country   in    which    he    ^yYote    was    based   upon 
slavery,  and  a  slavery  of  such  a  character  that 
its  victims  were  abused  not  as  if  they  were  men, 
but  as  if  they  were  beasts.     In  describing  vividly 
as  an  eye-mtness  these  very  abuses,  he  exclaims, 
"They   are   slaves,    nay,    men;    I    say,    they   are 
slaves,    nay    comrades;     they    are    slaves,    nay, 
humble    friends:    they  are    slaves,    nay,    fellow- 
slaves,  if  you  consider  that  fortune  has  as  much 
power  over  you  as  over  them."     And  he  wi'ites 
thus  in  a  city  where  shortly  before  he  had  seen 
four  hundred  slaves  of   a  single  household  22  led 
to  execution  because  their  master  had  been  slain 
by  one  of  them.     The  sum  of  my  rule,  he  adds, 
is  this :  To  live  with  your  inferior  as  you  would 
wish  your  superior  to  live  vnih  you.     As  often 
as   you  think   of    your   power   over   your  slave, 
think    of    your    lord's    having    as    great    power 
over   you.      But,   you    object,   I    have    no    lord. 
You  are  young  and  may  have  one,  as  Hecuba, 
and    Croesus,   and    Plato,    and    Diogenes.      Live 
with  your  slave   forbearingly,  nay,  kindly ;    talk 

22  The  death  of  Pedanius  Secundus  and  the  execution  of  his 
whole  household  took  place  in  the  year  62.  Seneca  died  in  65.  The 
letters  to  Lucilius  are  supposed  to  have  been  ^\Titten  in  his  last 
years  when  he  was  in  disgrace  at  Court,  and  retired  from  it.  He  just 
Burvived  to  see  the  Christian  persecution  in  the  year  64. 
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with    him,    advise   Avith    him,    sit   at   table    with 
him."23 

Now,  to  estimate  the  advance  which  Seneca 
had  here  made,  consider  what  the  greatest  men 
had  said  on  the  subject  before  him.  Slavery  is 
to  Aristotle  an  institution  inseparably  bound  up 
with  social  order.  It  is  necessary,  because  a  true 
family  cannot  subsists  without  slaves.  It  is  lawful, 
because  it  rests  upon  a  direction  of  nature ;  since 
by  nature  one  portion  of  mankind  is  formed  to 
rule,  and.  the  other  to  serve  and  obey.  These  are 
those  who  are  in  a  state  of  intellectual  pupilage, 
the  barbarians,  who  have  only  so  much  reason  as 
to  know  that  it  exists,  not  enough  to  possess  it 
for  their  own  independence.  These  are  the  born 
slaves,  of  use  only  to  understand  and  execute 
commands,  bound  to  their  master  as  the  tool  to 
the  artist  and  the  body  to  the  soul.  And  yet 
more  instructive,  perhaps,  is  the  language  of 
Cicero,  who  hved  but  a  hundred  years  before 
Seneca.  He  stands  on  the  ground  of  Aristotle, 
whose  reasons  in  justification  of  this  institution 
he  exactly  reproduces.  Seneca,  it  is  true,  does 
not  attack  slavery  as  a  legal  institution,  but  he 
endeavours  so  to  soften  the  actual  condition  of 
the  slave  as  to  make  it  something  quite  difi'erent 
from  what  it  had  hitherto  been  in  theory  and 
practice.  And,  moreover,  in  his  moral  conscience 
it   is   so   shaken    as   an    institution  that   he   can 

23  Epist.' xlvii. 
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scarcely  suppress    a   confession    of   its    unlawful- 
ness. 

It  was  natural  that  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  jnore  than  any  other  in  the  heathen  w^orld 
assumes  the  tone  of  a  preacher,  his  life  should 
be  compared  with  his  doctrine.  And  here  the 
inconsistency  is  striking.  Seneca  sets  forth  the 
equal  dignity  of  all  men  by  nature,  in  virtue  of 
the  divine  quality  of  reason,  and  in  spite  of 
all  variety  in  wealth,  birth,  rank,  and  outward 
fortune,  proclaiming  aloud  that  the  only  standard 
^vhereby  men  should  be  measured  is  the  use  which 
they  make  of  this  divine  qualit}'  within  them, 
and  that  as  it  affects  their  actions.  He  recognises 
therefore  the  standard  of  moral  worth  as  his  only 
criterion.  And  he  preaches  this  as  tutor,  minister, 
and  favourite  of  Nero,  as  the  possessor  of  numer- 
ous palaces,  sumptuousl}'  furnished,  in  the  fairest 
spots  of  the  earth.  Again,  all  countries  are  the 
same  to  the  wise  man,  whose  origin  is  from  heaven 
and  whose  home  is  the  world,  declares  the  man, 
who,  when  banished  to  Corsica,  though  without 
the  loss  of  his  wealth,  found  no  tone  of  complaint 
abject  enough  to  express  his  misery.  He  enjoins 
firmness  and  consistency  in  our  moral  judgments, 
having  exceeded  all  men  in  fawning  flattery  of 
the  living  prince  as  the  model  of  justice  and  wise 
government,  and  in  contemptuous  abuse  of  the 
the  same  prince  when  dead  as  a  worthless  and 
b"^ sotted  despot.     The  man  who  holds  human  life 
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as  sacred  in  the  meanest  slave,  is  minister  by 
Nero's  side  when  Britannicus,  the  young  and 
innocent  brother,  is  swept  out  of  his  wa}^,  and 
when  Agrippina,  tlie  dangerous  and  guilty  Avoman, 
but  the  niotlier  still,  perishes  l)y  her  son's  com- 
mand. If  we  grant  upon  the  testimony  of  Tacitus 
that  Seneca  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best 
Romans  of  his  day,  and  that  his  own  life  in  the 
midst  of  boundless  wealth  was  simple,  and  his 
example  as  a  husband  especially  without  reproach, 
still  these  are  heavy  drawbacks  in  the  character 
of  a  moralist  so  severe  in  his  judgment  of  others, 
and  who  measures  all  men  and  all  things  by  the 
standard  of  reason. 

That  a  man's  doctrine  should  be  far  above 
his  practice  is  nothing  rare  in  human  life.  But 
what  is  so  rare  as  to  be  perhaps  without  a  single 
other  example  of  it,  is  that  such  a  man's  moral 
standard  of  judgment  should  rise  in  a  whole 
system  of  teaching  on  certain  points  of  great 
importance  for  above  the  standard  of  all  who 
had  preceded  him,  however  great  their  genius, 
and  hoAvever  consistent  their  life  A\'as  with  their 
precepts.  Yet  Seneca  in  proceeding  from  the 
joint  possession  of  reason  by  all  men  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  an  universal  brotherhood  of 
all  men,  who,  Avhatever  their  nation  and  their 
outward  condition,  have  a  right  to  be  treated 
with  kindliness,  sympathy,  and  forbearance,  was 
far  outstripping  his  predecessors.      Again,  when. 
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with  the  severest  exercise  of  slavery  before  his 
eyes,  and  when  slavery  formed  the  indispensable 
condition  of  the  empire's  existence,  he  termed 
the  meanest  slave  fellow-man,  friend,  and  even 
fellow-slave,  and  denounced  cruelty  inflicted  on 
such  an  one  as  a  wrong  to  humanity,  he  was 
usins:  a  lan":uao;e  hitherto  unknown.  In  all  this 
he  was  doing  what  had  never  been  done  by 
Socrates,  or  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  or  Cicero,  or  any 
other  Greek  or  Roman  writer  before  him :  what 
neither  the  Phnies  nor  Tacitus  reached  after  him. 
If  it  be  said  that  this  is  but  a  deduction  from 
Zeno's  fundamental  yiew  about  men,  it  is  a  deduc- 
tion which  the  Stoics  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years  had  not  made.  He  presents  mth  the 
maturity  of  a  consistent  system  doctrine  of  which 
a  scattered  seed  may  be  found  here  and  there 
in  preceding  writers.  In  fact  his  whole  temper 
of  mind,  and  his  whole  body  of  teaching  on  the 
above  entire  range  of  subjects  have  a  softness, 
a  tenderness  even  about  them,  equally  ahen  from 
what  had  hitherto  been  the  temper  of  Stoic  philo- 
sophy and  from  the  Roman  character  at  all  times. 
In  the  principles  nevertheless  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  his  teaching  he  is  undeniably  Stoic.  Such 
are  his  conception  of  God,  of  the  human  mind  or 
soul,  of  reason.  The  participation  of  the  divine 
by  the  human,  on  which  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
valing  doctrine  is  grounded,  is  entirely  natural 
and  pagan.  Stoic  in  an  eminent  degree.     If  we 
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add  that  he  is  a  praiser  of  suicide,  and  a  dis- 
believer of  personal  existence  after  death,  we  must 
admit  that  Seneca  is  far  enouo;h  from  holdino- 
Christian  principles  on  the  most  important  pro- 
blems of  human  life  and  duty.  And  yet,  this 
being  so,  his  expressions  are  often  surprisingly 
Christian.  Fifty  passages  at  least  in  his  Avritings 
have  been  quoted  so  remarkably  similar  to  passages 
of  Scripture,  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
to  su2:2:est  that  he  had  seen  what  Ave  are  so 
famihar  with.  Now  let  us  add  to  the  above  an 
unquestionable  fact.  During  the  last  twenty-three 
years  of  Seneca's  life,  a  Christian  community  had 
been  formed  in  Rome,  and  to  that  community 
one  person,  at  least,  of  the  highest  nobility, 
Pomponia  Graecina,  the  wife  of  Plautius,  is  known 
to  have  belonged.  Many  more  Roman  nobles  are, 
with  good  reason,  beheved  to  have  been  .con- 
verted. Seneca  lived  lono:  enouo;h  to  witness  the 
immolation  of  that  vast  multitude  by  Nero's 
cruelty,  which  furnished  to  Roman  eyes  the  first 
instance  of  men  dying  for  a  faith.  We  have 
preserved  for  us,  in  his  own  words,  a  description 
of  the  good  man  which  would  at  least  ^avidly 
express  the  sufferings  undergone  by  the  Christians 
in  the  gardens  of  Nero.-^  This,  says  he,  "is  the 
man  of  worth,  who,  when  he  sees  death  near,  is 
not  disturbed,  as  at  the  sight  of  a  new  thing,  but 

2*  Passages  relating  to  sttffermgs  strangely  akin  to  those  inflicted 
on  the  Ckristian  martyrs  are  Ejiist.  xiv.  p.  29,  Lvxviii.  p.  199,  Ixxxv. 
p.  231. 
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Avlietlier  lie  has  to  undergo  tortures  in  every  part 
of  his  body,  or  draw  in  the  flame  with  his  mouth, 
or  stretch  out  his  hands  on  the  gibbet,  asks  himself 
not  what  he  has  to  suffer,  but  how  well."  The 
letters  to  Lucilius,  written  in  the  last  years  of 
Seneca's  life,  when  he  had  withdrawn  in  great 
part  from  the  Court  of  Nero,  and  was  in  dis- 
favoiu',  contain  the  most  remarkable  passages  of 
his  humanitarian  doctrine.  Now  the  easiest  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  presented  to  us  by  this  doctrine 
is  that  the  philosopher  who  all  his  Hfe  long  had 
foraged  everywhere  for  information,  and  borrowed 
from  every  store,  and  is  the  largest  retailer 
of  the  views  and  opinions  of  others,  had  become 
acquainted  ^\T.th  some  of  the  teachers  of  the  sect 
which  had  planted  itself  at  Rome  under  his  eyes. 
If,  as  Christian  antiquity  believed,  he  met  and 
conversed  with  S.  Paul,  he  would  find  in  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  to 
Philemon,  one  with  whose  doctrine  he  could  in 
many  points  sympathise.  S.  Paul,  indeed,  taught 
that  men  were  to  be  treated  with  fraternal  kind- 
ness, even  if  they  were  slaves,  not  only  because 
God  had  made  all  nations  of  one  blood,  as  he 
declared  to  the  philosophers  themselves  in  the 
main  seat  of  their  doctrine,  but  because  He  had 
redeemed  all  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God. 
This  folly  of  the  Cross  may  have  been  too  gi^eat 
for  "an  illustrious  senator  of  the  Roman  peoj^le"-^ 

25  S.  Aug.  Uc  Civ.  L)ci,  vi.  10. 
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to  accept,  while  he  was  touched  with  the  beauty 
of  the  teaching  which  derived  its  inspiration  from 
the  Cross.  May  not  Seneca  have  been  one  of 
the  first  to  do  what  so  many  have  done  after 
him ;  may  he  not  have  admired  the  morality  of 
the  Gospel  Avithout  accepting  its  conditions ;  have 
remained  a  Stoic  in  his  principles  and  practice, 
while  he  appropriated  what  pleased  him,  and  so 
far  as  it  would  agree  with  these  principles,  out 
of  the  Apostle's  love  of  man  ?  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  doctrine  of  human 
brotherhood  in  its  practical  application  to  all  men, 
even  to  the  slave,  was  not  set  forth  at  Rome  and 
by  Roman  writers  until  He  who  had  become 
man's  brother  had  stretched  out  His  hands  to 
embrace  all  nations  on  the  gibbet  of  Calvary. 
And  it  is  no  less  certain  that  all  which  is  most 
attractive  in  Seneca's  writings  as  to  kindliness, 
forbearance,  and  brotherly  aifection,  while  it 
appears  in  his  teaching  as  a  mere  work  of  fancy, 
a  mere  decoration  of  rhetoric,  had  been  practised 
in  the  city  where  he  wrote,  and  under  his  eyes, 
as  part  of  a  coherent  doctrine,  by  a  number  of 
men  at  the  cost  of  their  life.  For  the  difference 
of  the  guise  in  which  the  doctrine  appeared  on 
the  one  side  and  the  other  must  be  noted  as  a 
material  part  of  the  fact.  One  of  the  richest  of 
the  Romans,  in  the  midst  of  a  sumptuous  retire- 
ment, out  of  a  palace  sparkling  with  luxury, 
writes  letters   to   a  friend   u2)on    the    equality   of 
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men,  the  right  of  slaves  to  compassion,  the  duty  of 
brotherly  kindness.  Already  while  he  AVTote,  all 
that  he  sujrsrested  and  much  more  had  been  done. 
A  spiritual  bond  had  connected  together  some  of 
the  noblest  Romans  and  the  meanest  of  slaves 
in  the  common  hope  of  an  eternal  life,  was  leading 
them  to  run  counter  to  the  general  tendencies  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  to  face  danger  and 
distress  and  death  in  the  direst  form.  How  far 
removed  was  the  talk  of  the  Stoic,  which  incurred 
no  dano:er  and  cost  no  sacrifice,  from  the  life  of 
the  Christian,  which  might  end  in  the  Mamertine 
prison,  or  the  fiery  torment  of  the  Vatican 
gardens. 

No  less  the  influence  which  the  Stoic  teaching 
and  the  Christian  respectively  exercised  upon  the 
world  was  in  proportion  to  this  difi*erence  between 
the  teachers.  The  noble  whose  millions  were  lent 
on  usury  while  he  preached  forbearance,  and 
extolled  the  mind  of  the  sage  immovable  amid 
poverty  and  suffering,  was  read  by  the  rich  and 
leisurely,  but  did  not  convert  them;  the  Christians 
who  acted  and  suff'ered  propagated  their  doctrine 
and  formed  an  universal  people  upon  its  precepts 
through  the  course  of  eighteen  centuries. 

Stoicism  in  its  further  course  pursued  the  Uke 
direction  with  that  given  to  it  by  Seneca:  the 
features  only  in  wdiich  he  diff'ered  from  his  school's 
original  character  became  still  more  marked.  We 
have  a  most  distinguished  representative  of  it  in 
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Musonius  Rufus,-^  a  Roman  knight,  younger  by 
about  twenty-five  years  than  Seneca,  the  friend 
of  Thrasea,  RubcUius  Plautus,  Soranus.  He  has 
the  great  advantage  over  Seneca  that  his  life  was 
in  harmony  throughout  with  his  teaching.  More 
decidedly  yet  than  Seneca  he  restricts  philosophy 
to  its  moral  purj^ose.  Men  in  the  moral  point  of 
view  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  patients  Avho  need  for 
their  cure  a  constant  medicinal  treatment.  Philo- 
sophy alone  can  supply  this.  It  is  the  only  road 
to  virtue,  and  therefore  every  one,  the  female  sex 
included,  must  have  to  do  with  it.  On  the  other 
hand  virtue  is  the  sole  object  and  matter  of 
philosophy,  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  con- 
sistent study  of  a  life  in  accordance  with  duty. 
Philosopher  and  upright  man  are  equivalent  terms. 
Virtue  is  much  more  matter  of  practice  than  of 
learning,  since  vicious  habits  can  only  be  overcome 
by  habits  which  are  opposite.  The  disposition  to 
virtue,  the  germ  of  it  is  planted  in  all  men  by 
nature.  Musonius  directed  his  instruction  entirely 
to  this  practical  end.  The  teacher  of  ^^hilosophy 
is  to  produce  not  assent  but  improvement.  He 
must  give  his  hearers  the  moral  medicine  which 
they  need,  and  if  he  do  so  rightly,  they  will  not 
have  time  to  Avonder  at  his  discourse,  but  will 
be  entirely  employed  with  themselves  and  their 

2"  I  have  drawn  the  followang  notice  of  ^lusonius  from  the 
account  of  Zeller,  iv.  651 — 660,  Avhich  is  carefully  put  together  from 
the  fi'agmeuts  preserved  of  him. 
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conscience,  and  filled  with  emotions  of  shame 
and  repentance,  and  so  will  be  improved.  His 
scope  being  so  entirely  practical,  it  is  not  new 
thoughts,  or  the  accurate  carrying  out  of  a  system, 
which  can  be  expected  from  him.  He  generally 
applies  the  Avell-known  Stoic  principles.  His 
leading  thought  is  man's  inward  freedom,  which 
is  attached  to  two  conditions,  the  right  handling 
of  that  which  is  in  our  own  power,  and  the  gi^'ing 
ourselves  up  to  Avhat  is  not  in  our  power.  In  our 
power  is  the  use  we  make  of  the  notions  which 
our  mind  forms  of  things,  and  on  it  rest  all 
virtue  and  happiness.  All  the  rest  is  not  in  our 
power.  That  we  must  leave  to  the  course  of  the 
world ;  throw  in  our  vote  with  God's,  and  give 
up  contentedly  children,  or  country,  or  body, 
or  anything  else.  For  instance,  Ave  must  court 
banishment  as  no  evil,  but  feel  at  home  in 
all  the  world ;  must  not  seek  death,  nor  yet 
shrink  from  it.  It  is  the  great  praise  of  this  man 
that,  when  banished  by  Nero  at  the  time  that 
Seneca  was  put  to  death,  he  carried  out  in 
practice  exactly  what  he  had  taught.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  down  to  the  end  of 
Domitian's  reign,  and  seems  fairly  a  specimen 
of  what  a  good  hejithen  might  be  in  the  Avorst 
times. 

The  most  illustrious  of  the  Neostoics,  the  man 
whose  writinjTS  haA'c  had  most  Aveiidit  with  those 
who  came  after  him,  is  Epictetus.    A  slave  of  Epa- 
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pliroditus,  a  frcedinan  of  Nero,  weak  in  body  and 
lame,  he  became  Avliile  still  a  slave  a  disciple   of 
Musonius.     He  must,  later  in  life,  have  obtained 
his  freedom.  Under  Domitian  he  had  to  quit  Rome 
with  the  other  philosophers.      He  was  probably 
born  about  50,  and  lived  to  about  120.     His  view 
of  philosophy  is  that  it   consists  pretty  much  in 
what  is  to  be  desired  and  what  is  to  be  avoided. 
Its  foundation  is  the  consciousness   of  one's  own 
weakness  and  helplessness.     "  Hast  thou  the  wish 
to  be  good?   believe  that  thou  art  bad."     "The 
philosopher's  school  is  a  physician's  house.     You 
ought  to  leave  it  not  in  pleasure  but  in  pain.     For 
you  come  as  patients,  one  with  his  shoulder  put 
out,  another  with  his  head  aching,  a  third  with  an 
ulcer,   and  so  on.      And    am  I  to   take  my  seat 
and  address  you  with  fine  sentences  and  striking- 
thoughts  for  you  to  break  out  into  praise  of  me, 
and  then  for  you  to  go  away  each  of  you  with 
his  shoulder   or  his  head  or  his  ulcer  just  as  he 
brought  them?     Is  it  for  this  that  young  men 
take   long  journeys,   leave  parents,   friends,   rela- 
tions, and  their  property  too,  that  they  may  cry. 
Bravo,  at  my  witticisms  ?     Did  Socrates,  or  Zeno, 
or  Cleanthes,  so."     The  really  important  thing  is 
to  speak  to  their  consciences,  to  bring  them  to 
the  feehng  of  their  misery  and  ignorance,  to  call 
forth  in  them  the  earnest  resolution  to  improve, 
to  make  them  23hiloso2)hers,  not  in  their  opinion 
but  in  their  conduct.    "  Show  me,"  says  Epictetus, 

III.  H 
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"a  Stoic,  if  not  one  formed,  yet  one  in  process 
of  forming.  Show  me,  one  of  you,  the  spirit  of 
a  man  purposing  to  be  of  one  mind  with  God, 
never  hereafter  to  blame  God  or  man,  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  nothing,  to  be  hurt  by  nothing,  not 
to  be  angry,  envious,  or  jealous,  in  a  word, 
desirous  from  man  to  become  God,  and  in  this 
narrow  body  of  mortality  to  have  communion 
with  Jupiter.  Show  me  one.  There  is  none 
such.  And  now,  I  am  your  teacher  and  you 
my  disciples,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  deliver 
you  from  hindrance,  compulsion,  impediment,  to 
make  you  free,  prosperous,  happy,  looking  to 
God  in  everything  great  and  small." ^'' 

For  Epictetus-^  is  filled  with  the  thought  of 
the  Godhead,  which  knows  our  words  and  our 
thoughts,  from  which  all  good  originates;  in 
whose  service  the  philosopher  stands ;  Txithout 
whose  commission  he  cannot  set  about  his  work ; 
which  he  must  have  ever  before  his  eyes. 
Epictetus  proves  the  government  of  Pro\4dence 
from  the  unity,  the  order,  and  the  connection 
of  the  universe.  He  praises  God's  fatherly  pro- 
vision for  men,  and  the  moral  perfection  which 
makes  Him  our  model.  He  recognises  in  the 
world  the  work  of  the  Godhead,  which  directs 
everything  for  the  best,  has  formed  the  whole 
faultless  and  perfect,  all  its  parts  corresponding 

27  Frag.  3  ;  Diss.  iii.  23,  ii.  19. 

28  I  take  this  short  summary  from  Zcller,  iv.  665. 
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to  the  need  of  the  whole,  which  intends  all  men 
for  hapj^iness  and  has  provided  them  Avith  its 
conditions.  In  the  spirit  of  his  school  he 
celebrates  the  design  which  is  apparent  in  the 
regulation  of  the  world,  which  meets  us  so 
momentarily  at  every  step,  that  our  whole  life 
should  be  a  perpetual  song  of  praise  to  the 
Godhead ;  nor  does  He  disdain  to  show  this 
design  in  the  smallest  and  most  outward  things. 
Nor  is  he  disturbed  in  his  behef  by  the  apparent 
evils  and  injustices  in  the  world,  since  he  has 
learnt  from  the  Porch  to  unite  these  also  with 
the  perfection  of  God  and  His  Avorks.  This  belief 
in  Providence  is,  according  to  the  genuine  Stoic 
sense,  always  referred  by  Epictetus  to  the  universe 
as  a  whole,  and  to  the  individual  only  so  far  as 
it  is  determined  by  its  connection  Avith  the  Avhole. 
If  he  exhorts  to  dcA^otion  to  the  Avill  of  "God, 
that  in  his  meaning  falls  in  with  the  requirement 
that  man  should  suit  himself  to  the  order  of 
nature. 

NoAv  to  estimate  all  this  lano-uao-e  at  its  ri^^ht 
value,  Ave  must  e\'er  remember  Avhat  sort  of  a 
God  it  is  to  AA'hom  the  Stoic  shall  so  look  up. 
And  as  to  this,  for  Epictetus  as  for  all  his  school, 
God  and  the  Avorld  are  one  and  the  same  thing. ^^ 
Thus  he  says:  "All  things  obey  and  serve  the 
universe ;  earth  and  sea  and  sun  and  stars  and 
plants  and  animals ;  our  body  also,  in  its  sickness 

-»  ZcUer,  iv.  666,  4. 
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and  its  health,  in  its  youth  and  in  its  age,  and 

in   its  transition   through  all   other   changes.     It 

is  reasonable  then  not  to  set  that  which  is  in  our 

power,   the  judgment,   to   struggle   alone   against 

the  universe.    For  this  is  strong,  and  superior,  and 

better  minded  towards  us,  ruhng  us  together  with 

the  whole."     "  For  such  the  nature  of  the  world 

both  was  and  is  and  shall  be,  and  it  is  not  possible 

for  what  takes  place  to  be  otherwise  than  as  it 

is.     And  in  this  change  and  succession  not  men 

only  share,  but  all  other  living  things  upon  earth, 

nay,   and  divine  things  too."^*^      In  God  and  in 

Providence  thus  understood,   Epictetus  is  a  firm 

believer.      How  should  he   not   feel   the   highest 

interest  in  that  of  which  he  is  a  portion  and  an 

effluence.      Man   must   be   conscious   of  his  own 

higher  nature :    from  this  thought  he  draws  the 

sense   of  his    dignity  and  moral   obligation,   and 

independence  of  all  outward  things.     He  resigns 

himself  absolutely  to  that  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

"See  you  not  how  small  a  portion  you  are  in 

comparison  of  the  whole  ?     That  is  in  body :  for 

as  to  the  reason  you  are  neither  worse  nor  smaller 

than  the   gods.       For   the  greatness  of  reason  is 

judged  not  by  length   or  by  height,  but  by  its 

decrees.      Being  then  in  something  equal  to  the 

gods,  are  you  not  willing  to  place  your  good  in 

that   something?"      And  he  says   elsewhere,   "A 

man  who  has  realized  the  greatness,   the   glory, 

30  Frag.  136,  134. 
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the  extent  of  this  universe,   the   system    of  men 
and   God,  from  whieh  the  seeds  have  fallen  not 
on  his  father  or  his  grandfather  only,  but  upon 
all  things  generated  and  produced  on  earth,  and 
eminently   on    the   things   possessing    reason,    for 
these   alone   by   this    connection    of  reason    have 
a  natural  communion   Avith   God,   why  does   not 
such  an  one  call  himself  not  by  the  name  of  any 
particular    country,  as  an  Athenian,  or  a  Corin- 
thian, but  a  world-denizen?   Why  not  son  of  God? 
Relationship  with  the   emperor  or   any  magnate 
at  Rome  gives  security  of  life,  but  to  have  God 
for  maker,   father,   and  carer  of  us,   shall   it  not 
deliver    us    from    all    pains    and    fears  ? "      He 
imagines  his  disciples  coming  to  him  and  saying, 
"Epictetus,   we   can  no  longer  endure  to  go  on 
in   the   bondage   of  this   wretched   body,    giving 
it  food  and  drink,  resting  it  and  cleaning  it ;    we 
are  kinsmen   of  God;     thence    we   came,    thither 
let  us  go ;  free  us  from  these  chains  which  hang- 
on  us  and  bear  us  down.     To  which  he  will  reply: 
0  men,  Avait  for  God;  when    he  gives  the  signal 
and  releases  you  from  this   service,   then    depart 
to   him."      But  that   we  may  not  be  misled  by 
this  language,    he   sa^^s   elsewhere:    "When    God 
no  longer  gives  you  what  is  needful,  he  sounds 
the  recall,  he  opens  the  door,  and  bids  you,  come ! 
Whither?      To  nothing  dreadful.     To  that  from 
which    thou    camest,     to    the    friendly,    and    the 
cognate,  to  the  elements.      What  was  in  thee  of 
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fire  departs  to  fire,  what  was  in  thee  of  earth,  to 
earth ;  what  of  breath,  to  breath ;  what  of  water, 
to  water.  "^^  There  is  no  Hades,  or  Acheron,  no 
river  of  wail,  or  fire.  But  all  things  are  full  of 
gods  and  genii."  And  again,  "xVs  the  harvest 
is  reaped  and  the  stalk  of  wheat  perishes,  but 
not  the  world;  as  the  leaves  drop,  as  nature  is 
full  of  these  minor  changes,  so  death  is  a  greater 
change,  not  from  that  which  is  now  existing  into 
the  non-existent,  but  into  the  non-existent  as 
it  is  now.  Shall  I  then  no  longer  be?  Thou 
shalt  be,  but  as  something  else,  of  which  the 
world   has   now   no    need."^-      That   is,    by   this 


'1  Tliis  pliilosopliy  is  in  fact  tlie  Anaxagorean  view  of  immor- 
tality, wliicli  is  found  distinctly  formulated  in  Euripides.  Thus  in 
Helen,  v.  1013,  lie  says — 

ilind  in  the  dead  lives  not  indeed,  but  yet 
Plunged  in  the  deathless  ether  has  a  knowledge 
Undying. 

And  in  a  fragment  from  Chrysijypus — 

The  earth  in  all  her  greatness,  and  the  ether 
Of  Jove ;  ether  the  siro  of  gods  and  men ; 
Earth  in  her  bosom  fecund  rains  receiving, 
Bears  mortals,  and  their  food,  and  kinds  of  beasts : 
Whence  is  she  justly  called,  Mother  of  all. 
What  springs  from  earth  goes  back  to  earth  again ; 
What  from  ethereal  genn  has  flowered,  returns 
To  that  same  bourne  of  heaven  whence  it  came : 
What  has  been  ceases  not  to  be,  but  each 
From  each  distinct  bears  then  its  own  impress. 

INagelshach,  who  is  Ms  NacJihomerische  Theologie,  p.  461,  quotes  these, 
comments  on  them  thus  :  "  The  mind  of  the  individual,  after  loss  of 
the  personality  which  Avas  linked  to  the  life,  merges  in  the  universal 
mind,  and  lias  part  in  its  immortal  consciousness,  A\-ithout  any  more 
animating  a  single  being ;  and  death  is  the  sundering  of  the  pro- 
duction into  its  elements,  hy  which  each  of  them  assumes  again  its 
proper  form." 

-2  Diss.  i.  12 ;  i.  9  ;  iii.  43 ;  iii.  24. 
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change  of  death,  greater  only  than  the  changes 
which  pass  under  our  eyes  in  nature,  but  not 
different  in  kind  from  them,  thou  passest  from 
embodied  to  disembodied  mind,  and  rejoinest  that 
from  which  thou  camest. 

But  the  individual  man,  who  has  joyed  and 
sorrowed,  hoped  and  feared,  done  Avell  and  done 
ill,  will  exist  no  longer.  Such  is  the  end  of 
this  self-suthcient  son  of  God;  the  extinction  of 
personal  subsistence. 

And  thus  it  is  also  that  the  Stoic  Pantheism 
takes  up  the  popular  Polytheism  into  itself  The 
derived  gods  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
primal  divine  being.  Here,  Athene,  Apollo,  and 
the  rest  do  not  outlast  the  burning  of  the  world, 
but  are  resolved  into  the  original  primal  force.-"^^ 
And  this  reason  of  man,  thus  extolled  and  prized, 
is  so  resolved,  when  the  body  of  death,  which 
he  bears  about  with  him,  is  broken  up.  Thus  the 
belief  in  God  and  Providence,  in  the  dignity  of 
man  by  virtue  of  his  reason,  and  his  kinsmanship 
with  God,  are  united  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
*'  open  door,"  that  is,  suicide,  Avith  the  restriction 
of  man's  personal  subsistence  to  this  life,  and 
with  the  admission  of  a  countless  multitude  of 
gods,  whose  number  and  variety  do  not  matter, 
since  they  are  emanations  of  the  one  primal  force, 
into  which  they  fall  back  again,  like  the  human 
soul,  but  somewhat  later. 

33  ZiiWa;  iv.  666. 
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Epictetus  the  slave,  like  Musonius  the  knight, 
was  faithful  to  his  principles  throughout  his  life. 
Let  us  proceed  to  another  great  Stoic,  who  in  the 
highest  of  all  ranks  showed  a  similar  fidelity  to 
his  philosoph}',  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

This  disciple  of  Epictetus,  born  just  as  his 
master  was  leaving  the  world,  reproduces  exactly 
the  views  of  that  master  as  to  the  function  which 
he  assigns  to  philosophy,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
power  ruling  the  world,  and  as  to  the  human 
soul's  relationship  to  it.'"^  The  centre  of  his 
philosophy  lies  in  the  moral  life  of  man,  and 
this  also  makes  his  greatest  resemblance  to 
Epictetus.  The  main  points  on  which  he  dwells 
are  the  drawing  back  of  man  into  himself, 
devotion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  unvarying 
duty  of  humanity  to  others.  He  calls  out  to 
man,  AVhy  trouble  thyself  with  what  is  external, 
draw  back  into  thyself  Thou  canst  find  rest 
and  well-being  onl}^  within.  Busy  th}'self  with 
thyself;  cherish  the  divine  genius  within  thee ; 
sever  thy  true  self  from  all  which  hangs  about 
thee.  Bethink  thyself  that  nothing  outside  can 
touch  thy  soul :  that  it  is  but  thine  own  notions 
of  things  which  weigh  on  thee ;  that  nothing 
hurts  thee  unless  thou  think  that  it  hurts  thee. 
Consider  that    all    is    changeable    and   worthless ; 

^*  This  suiumary  is  <lrawu  Ly  Zl-IIit,  iv.  082 — G84,  from  a  great 
number  of  passages  of  M.  Aurelius. 
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that  only  within  thee  an  unfailing  source  of 
happiness  springs ;  that  passionless  reason  is  the 
only  fortress  in  which  man  must  take  refuge,  if 
he  would  be  unconquerable.  His  action  as  a 
reasonable  being  is  the  only  thing  in  which  a 
being  possessed  of  reason  has  to  seek  his  happiness 
and  his  good.  All  the  rest,  which  has  no  con- 
nection with  man's  moral  constitution,  is  neither 
good  nor  evil.  He  who  limits  himself  to  his 
inward  beino;,  and  has  cut  himself  free  from  all 
without,  has  extinguished  every  wish  and  every 
desire.  At  each  moment  he  is  contented  with 
the  present ;  he  suits  himself  with  unreserved 
assent  to  the  w^orld's  course,  he  believes  that 
nothing  happens  but  the  will  of  the  Godhead, 
that  wdiat  is  good  for  the  wdiole,  and  lies  in 
its  nature,  is  likewise  the  best  for  himself; 
that  nothing  can  happen  to  man  which  he  may 
not  make  material  for  his  action  as  a  reasonable 
being.  Besides,  he  recognises  for  himself  no 
higher  task  than  that  of  following  the  law  of 
the  whole,  of  honouring  by  strict  morality  the 
God  within  his  breast,  of  fuliiUing  his  place  each 
moment  as  man  and  as  Roman,  of  advancing 
tow^ards  the  end  of  his  life,  whether  it  come  sooner 
or  later,  with  the  tranquil  serenity  Avhich  contents 
itself  simply  Avith  the  thought  of  what  is  in 
accordance  with  nature.  But  how  can  a  man 
feel  himself  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Avorld,  and  sub- 
ordinate himself  to  the  law  of  the  world,  without 
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at  the  same  time  treating  himself  as  a  member 
of  liiimanity,  ^\ithout  finding  his  worthiest  task 
in  working  for  humanity?  And  how  can  he  do 
this  without  giving  to  his  country,  in  the  more 
restricted  sense,  all  the  attention  which  his 
position  requires  of  him.  Nor  does  Antoninus 
exclude  from  his  affection  even  the  unworthy 
members  of  human  society.  He  reminds  us  that 
it  befits  man  to  love  even  those  who  stumble,  to 
help  the  thankless  and  the  unkindly.  He  bids 
us  remember  that  all  men  are  our  relations ;  that 
the  self-same  divine  spirit  lives  in  all;  that  a 
man  may  not  expect  to  find  no  wickedness  in 
the  world ;  that  the  erring  only  fail  against 
their  will,  and  only  because  they  do  not  recognise 
their  real  good;  that  he  who  does  Avrong  only 
harms  himself,  whilst  our  own  being  can  suffer 
no  harm  through  the  action  of  another.  He 
therefore  requires  that  we  do  not  suffer  anything 
to  lead  us  astray  in  doing  good,  that  we  either 
instruct  men  or  endure  them,  and  instead  of 
being  angiy  or  astonished  at  their  faults  only 
compassionate  and  pardon  them. 

From  a  number  of  passages  we  gather  the 
belief  of  M.  Aurelius  that  the  human  personaHty 
ceases  at  death.  It  is  true  that  no  part  of 
man  perishes,  neither  the  portion  of  matter, 
nor  the  portion  of  mind,  which  make  up 
the  human  conglomerate.  The  matter  passes 
into  an  endless  round  of  change ;  the  mind  rejoins 
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the  seminal  intelligence.  But  the  man  himself 
is  nowhere  again.  He  calls  to  mind  men  of  old, 
and  especially  the  Caesars  preceding  him,  and  then 
asks,  "Where  then  are  those  men?  Nowhere,  or 
nobody  knows  where.  For  thus  continuously 
thou  wilt  look  at  human  beings  as  smoke,  and 
nothing  at  all,  especially  if  thou  reflectest  at  the 
same  time  that  what  has  once  changed  will  never 
exist  again  in  the  infinite  duration  of  time."  "  I 
am  composed  of  w^hat  is  causal,  and  of  what  is 
material:  neither  of  these  will  perish  into  non- 
existence, as  neither  come  to  subsistence  out  of 
non-existence."  As  buried  bodies  last  a  time,  and 
then  corrupt,  "so  the  souls  which  are  removed 
into  the  air,  after  subsisting  for  some  time  are 
transmuted  and  dilFused,  and  enkindled  by  being 
received  into  the  seminal  intelligence  of  the 
universe,  and  in  this  way  make  room  for  the  fresh 
souls  who  come  to  dwell  there."  And  if  a  charge 
be  brought  against  the  Divine  Justice  "  that  some 
men,  and  very  good  men,  and  men  who,  as  we 
may  say,  have  had  most  communion  with  the 
Divinity,  and  through  pious  acts  and  reUgious 
observances  have  been  most  intimate  ^vith  it, 
when  they  once  have  died  should  never  exist 
again,  but  should  be  completely  extinguished," 
he  answers,  not  that  it  is  not  so,  but  "if  this  is 
so,  be  assured,  that  if  it  ought  to  have  been 
otherwise,  the  gods  would  have  done  it."  And 
"consider  that  before  long  thou  wilt  be  nobody 
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and  nowliere,  nor  Avill  any  of  the  things  exist, 
which  thou  now  seest,  nor  any  of  those  that  are 
now  living.  For  all  things  are  formed  by  nature 
to  change  and  to  be  turned  and  to  perish,  in  order 
that  other  things  in  continuous  succession  may 
exist."3'^ 

Looking  at  these  four  together,  Seneca,  Muso- 
nius,  Epictetus,  and  M.  Aurelius,  we  find  them 
coincide  in  the  following  points.  Philosophy  as 
the  rule  of  life  takes  the  place  of  reUgion,  and  its 
office  is  to  restore  a  sick  humanity.  It  has  the 
means  to  accomplish  this  purpose  by  enjoining 
and  practising  a  life  according  to  nature,  or 
reason.  For  the  dignity  of  man  consists  in 
possessing  reason,  which  is  an  efQuence,  or  a 
portion,  of  "the  divine."  And,  therefore,  the 
earth  is  a  city  common  to  gods  and  men,  who 
are  all  of  them,  and  they  alone,  in  possession  of 
reason.  And  in  consequence  of  this,  men  possess 
equal  rights,  and  differ  from  each  other  in  moral 
worth  and  real  value  only  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  live  in  correspondence  with  reason. 
And  the  universe,  being  this  gTcat  city  of  gods 
and  men,  which  is  ruled  by  an  inflexible  reason, 
the  absolute  submission  of  the  part  to  the  whole, 
of  the  individual  man  to  the  course  of  the  world, 
is  the  first  duty,   encompassing  human  life  with 


35  M.  Auixlius,  Medit.  x.  31  ;  v.  13  ;  iv.  21  ;  xii.  5  ;  xii.  21. 
Other  passages  referring  to  man's  state  after  death  are,  ii.  17  ;  v.  33  ; 
viii.  18  ;  ix.  32  ;  x.  7  ;  xi.  3  ;  xii.  1,  31,  32. 
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a  never  ceasing  pressure.  But  also  from  tliis 
joint  possession  of  reason  by  men  the  duty  of 
beneficence  and  humanity  in  its  widest  extent  is 
deduced:  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  enforcing  this 
duty,  in  the  kindliness  and  even  tenderness  of  tone 
which  they  assume  herein,  that  these  writers  diff'er 
so  widely  both  from  their  own  school  before  them, 
and  all  preceding  philosophers.  While,  however, 
the  expansion  of  their  view  in  this  respect  is 
remarkable,  for  it  is  indeed  the  culminating  point 
of  Greek  intelligence  as  to  the  social  character  of 
man,  and  applies  to  the  whole  race  the  noblest 
and  most  touching  thought  of  the  dramatist. 

Homo  sum,  liumaiii  nihil  a  me  alienum  i^iito, 

the  contraction,  or  rather,  an  unnatural  severance 
of  their  view  on  another  side  is  equally  remarkable. 
It  is  as  though  they  had  gathered  the  countless 
myriads  of  individual  human  destinies  into  one 
great  channel  of  waters  only  to  conduct  it  to  a 
precipice  whence  it  shall  fall  into  an  abyss,  and 
be  dissipated  for  ever.  For  the  existence  of  man 
after  death,  if  continued  so  far  as  his  intelligence 
is  concerned,  about  which  their  language  is  con- 
fused and  uncertain,  is  not  the  existence  of  a 
personal  agent  rewarded  or  punished  for  what  he 
has  done.  His  intelligence,  reunited  to  the  divine 
intelligence  of  which  it  was  originally  a  part,  is 
become  universal,  but  the  man  who  did  well  or  ill, 
is  extinct.     Out  of  the  city  of  gods  and  men,  the 
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citizen  has  perished.  A  system  of  future  reward  and 
punishment  forms  no  part  of  Stoic  raoraUty  ; 
enters  neither  into  their  fears  nor  their  hopes. 
They  are  not  to  fear  or  to  hope  about  it.  It 
accords  with  this,  that  suicide,  the  open  door, 
is  for  adequate  causes  justified  and  commended, 
these  causes  being  when  providence,  that  is,  the 
course  of  the  world,  indicates  to  man  by  with- 
drawing from  him  the  means  of  living  according 
to  nature  that  it  has  no  further  need  of  him  here. 
And  finally  this  system  assumes  an  attitude  of 
neutrahty,  or  even  of  support,  towards  the 
estabhshed  rehgion  of  Polytheism  by  considering 
its  gods,  how  numerous  soever,  as  names  for 
ao-encies  of  the  one  divine  force  which  rules  the 

o 

world,  as  evolved  from  it,  and  to  be  reduced  back 
to  it  at  each  burning  of  the  world.  And  so 
M.  Aurehus,  a  rigid  behever  of  the  Stoic  divine 
unity,  can  be  a  zealous  defender  of  the  ten 
thousand  gods  of  Rome. 

II. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  system  of  those  "writers 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view,  that, 
namely,  which  presents  certain  points  of  analogy, 
contact,  or  contrast  between  it  and  the  Christian 
Faith. 

1.  The  generative  principle  of  Stoicism,  and 
the  key,  therefore,  to  its  whole  doctrine,  is  the 
relationship    of    the    human    inteUigence   to    the 
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divine.  As  liglit,  says  Posidonius,-""^  is  perceived 
by  the  vision  which  is  akin  to  light,  and  sound 
by  the  hearing  which  is  akin  to  air,  so  the  universal 
nature  must  be  perceived  by  its  kindred  reason. 
Thus  Seneca:  "God  is  near  thee,  with  thee,  within 
thee.  A  sacred  spirit  is  within  us — in  every  one 
of  good  men  a  god  dwells,  uncertain  though  it 
be  who  that  god  is."  "  Reason  is  nothing  else 
but  a  part  of  the  divine  spirit  plunged  in  a  human 
body."  And  Epictetus :  "Our  souls  are  bound 
into  God,  are  in  contact  with  him,  as  being 
portions  and  fragments  of  him."  "Thou  art  a 
fragment  of  God;  thou  hast  in  thyself  a  portion 
of  him :  how  knowest  thou  not  thine  own  nobility? 
Why  dost  thou  not  recognise  whence  thou  art 
come?  Carriest  thou  God  about  with  thee,  and 
knowest  it  not  ?  "  And  Marcus  Aurelius  :  "Every 
man's  intelligence  is  God,  and  an  efflux  of  the 
Deity."  "  The  understanding  and  reason  of  every 
one  is  the  divine  spirit  whom  Zeus  has  given  to 
him  for  guardian  and  guide,  a  portion  of  himself." 
And  as  all  souls  are  portions  of  the  divine  intelli- 
gence, so  all  together  may  be  considered  as  one 
soul  or  reason.  "There  is  one  light  of  the  sun, 
though  it  is  distributed  over  walls,  mountains,  and 
other  things  infinite.  There  is  one  common 
substance,  though  it  is  distributed  among  count- 
less bodies,  which  have  their  several  qualities. 
There  is  one  soul,  though  it  is  distributed  among 

^•^  Quoted  by  Zeller,  iv.  70,  3. 
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infinite  natures  and  individuals :  one  intelligent 
soul  though  it  seems  to  be  divided."^"  And  to 
complete  this  view  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  human  soul  is  not  merely,  like  all  other  living 
forces,  a  portion  and  effluence  of  the  universal 
living  force,  but  by  its  rationality  stands  in  a 
peculiar  relationship  to  it.^^ 

Thus  the  basis  of  Stoicism  was  the  physical 
identity  of  the  human  soul  with  what  they  called 
"the  divine ":^^  and  as  they  had  not  the  concep- 
tion of  immateriality,  it  was  an  identity  as  well 
in  quantity  as  in  quality.  To  use  their  own 
expression,  the  soul  was  a  part  torn  off  from  "the 
divine."^*^  It  is  this  natural  identity  which  would 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  supernatural  relationship 
of  son  bestowed  on  man,  according  to  the  Christian 
faith,  by  the  Incarnation.  A  kinship  founded  in 
nature,  belonging  to  the  whole  race,  and  so 
incapable  of  being  lost,  formed  a  strong  contrast 
with  that  filiation  which  is  a  pure  gift,  merited 
for  the  whole  race  by  the  Divine  Redeemer,  but 
finally  bestowed  only  on  the  elect,  and  as  the 
reward  of  a  battle  won.  When  this  contrast  is 
stated,  a  sufiicient  ground  is  given  for  the  deep- 


^^  Seneca,  Epist.  xli.  66 ;  Epictetns,  Diss.  i.  14,  ii.  8 ;  M.  Aurelius, 
xii.  20  ;  v.  27  ;  xii.  30, 

=^8  Zeller,  iv.  184. 

^^  7-6  ffsiov.  No  translation  conveys  the  force  of  this  neuter  and 
abstract  term  in  the  original.  It  is  of  very  constant  recurrence  in 
Greek  philosophical  ■writers,  and  strongly  suggestive  of  Pantlieisni. 
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seated  antagonism  which  the  Stoics  showed  to  the 
Christian  Faith. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  this  doctrine  in  the  Stoic  system.  Let  us  con- 
sider some  deductions  from  it.  First  of  all  is  the 
conception  of  virtue.  Xow  it  follows  from  the 
soul  being  a  portion  of  the  divine  reason  that 
the  rational  activity  of  the  soul  is  virtue,  which 
is  the  only  good.  And  this  conception  of  virtue 
rules  the  whole  domain  of  Stoic  morality.  Seneca 
thus  exhibits  it :  ''  Human  virtues  are  included 
in  one  only  rule,  for  right  and  simple  reason  is 
one  only.  In  the  divine  and  celestial  there  arc 
no  degrees  of  comparison.  Mortal  things  are 
subject  to  diminution,  extinction,  deterioration 
and  growth,  exhaustion  and  increase.  Therefore, 
in  so  uncertain  a  lot  they  suifer  inequality.  ■  But 
there  is  one  only  nature  of  divine  things.  Now 
reason  is  nothing  but  a  part  of  the  divine  spirit 
.plunged  in  a  human  body.  If  reason  is  divine, 
and  no  good  without  reason,  all  good  is  divine. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  ditFerence  between  divine 
things ;  therefore  not  between  goods.  Tranquillity, 
simplicity,  liberality,  fortitude,  equanimity,  endur- 
ance, are  equal  to  each  other,  for  one  single 
virtue  underlies  all  these,  which  preserves  the 
mind  upright  and  unswerving. "^^ 

Thus  the  Stoic  doctrine  is  a  most  absolute 
form  of  naturalism.     And  as  there  is  a  physical 

^1  Epist.  Ixvi. 
III.  I 
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identity  bet^Yeen  the  particular  and  universal  soul, 
so  tlie  virtue  of  the  particular  soul  is  to  act 
according  to  its  nature,  and  its  nature  consists 
in  bein":  rational.  Reason  then  beinof  divine 
invests  with  its  own  divinity  all  the  actions  of 
its  subject.  Thus  reason  in  the  Stoic  system  is 
a  sort  of  natural  anticipation  of  grace  in  the 
Christian  system.  Xow  charity  in  theology  is 
the  representative  of  grace.  And  so  Seneca's 
expression,  "  One  single  virtue  underlies  all  other 
virtues,"  is  in  very  exact  analogy  with  S.  Paul's, 
"  Let  all  your  works  be  done  in  charity ;  "  and, 
"  If  I  have  all  knowledge,  and  all  faith,  and 
bestow  my  goods  on  the  poor,  and  give  my  body 
to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth 
me  nothing." 

3.  But  inasmuch  as  the  rational  activity  of 
the  mind  is  virtue,  which  is  the  only  good,  it 
follows  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the 
attainment  of  it,  w^hicli  is  science,  are  subordinate 
to  virtue.  It  is  to  be  pursued,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  virtue.  All  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  world  is  valuable,  because  it 
will  serve  to  establish  the  sole  supremacy  of  virtue. 
"  Not  knowledge  as  such,  but  the  obedient  fol- 
lowing of  the  divine  order  of  nature,  is  our 
supreme  duty.""^"-  Thus  a  moral  purpose  runs 
through  the  logic,  the  physics,  and  the  meta- 
physics  of  the   Stoic,   and   binds  them  together. 

*2  Ueberweg,  p.  200. 
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As  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Stoic  to  live  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
him  to  know  them.  Hence  his  study  of  them, 
which  has  a  moral  origin  and  a  moral  determi- 
nation. He  has  no  other  means  of  knowing  them 
but  by  studying  them.  He  can  therefore  give 
himself  up  to  earnest  study  both  in  the  field  of 
matter,  of  abstract  thought,  and  of  mental  science, 
but  throughout  he  will  have  a  moral  purpose. 
It  was  Zeno's  guiding  thought  to  attempt  to  found 
the  supremacy  of  virtue  on  the  scientific  know- 
ledo-e  of  the  world's  laws.'^'  And  in  the  last  ao;e 
of  Stoicism  this  purpose  comes  out  most  strongly. 
Seneca,  Musonius,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
disregard  any  logical,  physical,  or  metaphysical 
studies  which  are  not  conducted  for  this  end.  In 
this  point  of  view  it  is  that  Stoicism  is  rather  a 
religion  than  a  philosophy.  Its  historical  import- 
ance consists  in  this  position.  In  this  subordi- 
nation of  all  science  to  the  end  of  making  man 
virtuous,  which  springs,  as  we  have  seen,  out  of 
its  very  conception  of  virtue,  the  Stoic  doctrine 
presents  again  an  analogy  with  the  Christian. 
As  the  obedient  following  of  the  divine  order  of 
nature  in  the  one  case,  so  in  the  other  the  knowing 
and  loving  God,  and  the  imitation  of  Him  by 
loving  Him,  is  the  end  which  gives  its  value  to 
all  knowledge. 

4.  Hence  follows  what   is  no    less    a   marked 

*3  Zeller,  iv.  326. 
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feature  of  the  whole  Stoic  line,  a  preference  of 
the  philosophical  life,  as  thus  conceived,  to  the 
public  or  political  life.  For  the  cultivation  of 
that  virtue,  which  alone  the  Stoic  recognised,  to 
which  he  subordinated  all  study,  and  for  which 
he  exercised  all  action,  belonged  to  the  interior 
life,  the  life  of  the  mind.  To  procure  tranquillity 
within  the  domain  of  the  mind,  to  be  independent 
of  the  fluctuations  which  assault  the  outer  life, 
which  attend  all  forms  of  government,  and  run 
into  all  human  occupations,  was  the  very  eifort 
w^hich  gave  rise  to  the  philosophy.  And  it 
remained  on  the  whole  faithful  to  this  principle 
throughout  its  course.  If  the  Stoic  became  soldier, 
lawver,  or  statesman,  this  accordins;  to  his  sect's 
doctrine,  though  a  necessary,  was  an  inferior 
sphere  of  action.  Epictetus^^  expresses  this:  "You 
inquire  whether  a  man  is  to  embrace  political 
life  ?  Do  you  then  ask  for  a  greater  polity  than 
that  which  he  administers?  He  has  to  converse 
with  all  men,  whether  it  be  at  Athens,  at  Corinth, 
or  Rome,  not  about  ways  and  means,  nor  about 
peace  and  war,  but  about  happiness  or  misery, 
good  or  evil  fortune,  servitude  or  freedom.  And 
when  a  man  lives  in  such  a  polity,  do  you  ask 
me  if  he  is  to  embrace  political  life  ?  Do  you  ask 
me  if  he  is  to  take  office?  Foolish  man,  I  retort, 
what  office  is  greater  than  that  in  which  he  bears 
rule  ?  "  The  Stoic  herein  took  precisely  the  ground 

«♦  Diss.  iii.  22. 
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of  all  true  religion.  He  was  repeating  after  his 
fashion  and  on  his  natural  basis,  "The  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you."  This  is,  within  the  limits 
of  the  law  of  nature,  the  very  counterpart  of  that 
spirit  w^iich  Tertullian  gives  as  the  characteristic 
of  Christians  in  his  time;  which  before  his  time 
caused  Christians  to  be  denounced  as  men  "of 
the  most  contemptible  inertness,"  because  they 
drew^  back  from  the  Roman  magistracy  and  the 
cares  of  public  life ;  which  a  profound  observer 
of  our  own  times'^-'  has  so  deeply  regretted  as 
forming  a  note  of  Catholics  in  his  own  day. 

5.  But  this  culminated  in  what  may  be  called 
the  glory  of  Stoic  doctrine,  the  sense,  that  is,  that 
men  as  men  had  a  common  life,  interest,  and 
cause,  and  belonged  to  each  other,  and  in  each 
other  to  the  Divine  Being.  "When,"  says  Seneca, 
"  we  have  given  to  the  wise  man  a  commonwealth 
worthy,  of  himself,  that  is,  the  world,  he  is  not 
outside  of  this  commonwealth,  though  he  with- 
draw into  retirement;  nay,  rather,  if  he  leave  a 
corner  of  it,  he  advances  into  larger  and  ampler 
regions."  And  again,  "Our  thoughts  embrace 
two  commonwealths,  the  one  vast  and  truly  public, 
which  contains  both  gods  and  men,  in  which  we 
regard  not  this  or  that  corner,  but  measure  by 
the  sun  the  limits  of  our  state;  the  other  that 
to  which  the  condition  of  our  birth  has  attached 
us.      This  may  be  Athens,  or  Carthage,  or  any 

*^  Tocq^ueville. 
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other   city,  belonging  not  to   all,  but  to   certain 
men.      Some   men  at  the  same  time   labour   for 
both  these   commonwealths,  the  greater  and  the 
smaller,  some  for  the  smaller  only,  some  for  the 
greater   only.      But  we  can   be   servants   to  this 
greater  commonwealth  in  retirement,  and  perhaps 
better   there,   as   in    the   inquiry,  what  is  virtue, 
one  or    many?     What   does    a   man  engaged    in 
these  contemplations  do  for  God?     He  prevents 
works  so  great  being  without  a  witness."^*^    Marcus 
Aurelius    especially   has    set   forth    this   view   in 
striking  language.     "My  nature   is  rational  and 
social,  and  my  city  and  country,  so  far  as  I  am 
Antoninus,  is  Eome,  but  so   far  as  I  am  a  man, 
it    is    the   world.      The   things    then   which    are 
useful   to   these    cities   are    alone   useful   to    me." 
And  again,  "  If  our  intellectual  part  is  common, 
the    reason    also,    in    respect    of  which   we    are 
rational  beings,  is  common :  if  this  is  so,  common 
also  is  the  reason  which  commands   us  what  to 
do  and  what  not  to  do :   if  this  is  so,  there  is  a 
common  law  also  :    if  this  is  so,  we  are  fellow- 
citizens:   if  this  is  so,  we  are  members  of  some 
political  community:    if  this  is  so,  the  world   is 
in  a  manner  a  State.     For  of  what  other  political 
community    will    any    one    say   that    the    whole 
human   race   are   members?"      And   so   he   calls 
man  a  citizen  of  the  highest  city,  of  which  all 
other  cities  are   like   families,  and  such   a  world 

*"  Seneca,  Epist.  Lx\'iii.  3  ;  Dc  otio,  4. 
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is  a  body,  of  which   each  man  is  not   a  portion 
only,  but  a  member.'^'' 

In    like   manner,  then,   as  for  the   individual 
the  inner  life  is  the  Stoic's  kingdom,  so  further 
he  exalts  the  whole  race  of  man,  as   possessin"- 
reason    in   common  with   the   one   divine   power 
which  goes  through  all  things,  into  an  ideal  city 
or  republic.     The   outer  kingdom  is  a  transcript 
of  the  inner,  the  single  wise  man  leads  on  to  a 
community  of  the  wise.     And  as  in  the  former  so 
in  the  latter  case  the  analogy  with  the  Christian 
Faith  is  striking.     And  it  is  well  to  observe  how 
far    the    heathen    philosophy    could    go,    and    to 
acknowledcre    its   remarkable    merit   in    jroinn-   so 
far.      For  this   conception   as  to  a  community  of 
human  nature,  consisting  in  the  joint  possession 
of  reason,  was  reached  by  the  force  of  that -reason 
alone.     The  key  to  it,  that  is,  the  descent  of  all 
men    from  Adam,   had   been    lost:    and   notwith- 
standing this,  the  Stoic  overleaping  all  differences 
of  race,    all   varieties    of   condition,    as    between 
conqueror  and  conquered,  civilized  and  barbarous, 
freeman   and  slave,  white  and  black,  pronounced 
boldly  and  absolutely  that  all  men  by  birth  were 
equal;  that  all  had  a  divine  quality  witlnn  tliciu. 
and  as  partaking  it  were  members  of  an  universal 
city,  conterminous  with  the  earth,  associated  witli 
"the    divine."      Man    and    all    men    belonged   to 

*■■  M.  Amelius,  vi.  44;   iv.  4  ;  iii.  11.     Portiou, /as/'o;  ;  member, 
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this ;  man  and  man  only,  for  every  class  of  beast 
Avas  alien  to  it.  Rationality  was  its  token,  pledge, 
and  possession.  Marcus  Aurelius  and  TertuUian 
use  parallel  expressions  about  the  great  republic 
of  men.  That  of  the  former  is  rooted  in  this 
community  of  rational  human  nature :  that  of 
the  latter  gathers  up  this  same  human  nature, 
derived  of  old  from  one  head,  fallen  in  him,  and 
propagated  from  him,  in  a  new  head,  the  incar- 
nate God,  from  whom  proceeds  a  new  unity  of 
mankind.  The  joint  possession  of  grace,  restoring 
and  exalting  the  rational  nature,  is  the  token 
and  pledge  of  this  unity,  as  rationality  Avas  of 
the  former.  Thus,  as  the  one  virtue  of  the  Stoic, 
rulino;  the  whole  inner  man,  his  livino;  in  accord- 
ance  with  nature  or  reason,  was  analogous  to  the 
Christian  doins;  all  his  works  in  charitv,  so  the 
one  rational  nature  of  mankind,  uniting  the  whole 
race  in  one  with  itself,  and  with  "the  divine," 
was  analogous  to  the  Christian  City  of  God,  in 
which  the  Second  Head  of  the  race  unites  as 
companions  with  himself  and  brethren  all  who 
preserve  the  divine  gift  of  grace,  which  He  has 
merited  for  them  and  bestowed  on  them. 

().  It  was  part  of  the  Stoic  conception  of  the 
universal  reason  governing  the  world  to  lay  the 
greatest  stress  upon  the  evidences  of  design  which 
every  part  of  nature  supplies.  They  studied 
physics  Avith  a  A'iew  to  final  causes.  A  chain  of 
cause    and    effect    never    broken    in    any   single 
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instance  through   all  the  niultitudinous   processes 
of  mind  and  matter  they  called  Providence.    That 
this    Providence    acted    ever  Avith   f)erfect   intelli- 
gence Avas  part  of  their   conception.     The  proofs 
of  design  and  purpose  which  they  saw  all  around 
them  in  the  visible  course  of  nature,  in  the  changes 
of  the  seasons,  in  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  the  structure  of  animals,  in  fact, 
in    everything   without    and   within    them,    the}^ 
considered  an  irrefragable  assurance  of  this  Pro- 
vidence.    The  Stoic  argument  on  this  head  may 
be  seen  exhibited  with  a  skill  and  a  detail  which 
a    Christian    moralist   might    admire   in    Cicero's 
treatise  of  the  nature  of  the  gods.     This  doctrine 
was   part   of    the    Socratic   legacy,   and   came   to 
them  besides  through  Plato  and  Aristotle.      But 
as  set  forth   by  them   it  bore  their  own  special 
impress   upon    it.      The    evolution    of  cause    and 
eiFect,  revealing  to  them  the  boundless  intellect 
of  the  universe,  was  also  a  necessary  process.     It 
admitted    of    no   single   break ;    it   could    be   no 
otherwise  than  it  was.     It  is  made  up  of  power 
and  wisdom,  but  there  is  no  indication   of  Will. 
It  is  not  a  bhnd  power  in   nature   certainly,  for 
no   men    ever  drew  more   peremptorily  than   the 
Stoics   the    conclusion,   He    that    made   the   eye, 
shall  He  not  see?   except  that  they  expressed  it 
in   the   neuter,   and    said,   That  Avhich    made   the 
eye,  shall  it  not  see  ?     In  this  they  departed  from 
their  master,  Socrate?,  who  expressed,  with  almost 
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Evangelical  tenderness,  his  belief  in  a  personal 
Providence.  But  still  their  recognition  of  final 
causes  is  so  specific  and  continual,  that  it  seems 
to  simulate  even  Christian  language.  And  their 
conception  of  the  world  as  a  whole  ruled  by 
infinite  wisdom  and  intelligence  stood  out  in  the 
strongest  contrast  with  the  Epicurean  doctrine 
of  chance,  and  furnishes  a  point  of  contact  vnth 
Christian  doctrine. 

7.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  when  that  wisdom 
and  intelligence  are  viewed  as  ruling  all  things 
for  the  good  of  man.  This  too  was  part  of  the 
Socratic  view,  and  inherited  by  the  Stoics.  But 
to  this  also  they  gave  their  own  impress.  For 
as  man  alone  shared  reason  with  "the  divine," 
all  the  efi'ects  produced  by  "the  divine"  were  for 
the  sake  of  itself,  of  which  man  was  the  represen- 
tative among  living  animals.  Thus  man  is  the 
centre  from  which  they  regard  nature.  The  order 
and  arrangement  which  they  saw  everywhere  in 
the  processes  of  nature  were  for  the  good  of  man. 
The  supreme  reason  acknowledges  and  works  for 
its  kindred,  which  is  in  man.  Not  only  then 
the  Stoic  conception  of  Providence,  but  in  that 
Providence  the  subordination  of  all  things  to  man, 
the  ruling,  for  instance,  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  growth  of  plants,  ilie  production  of  animals, 
the  whole  economy  of  \'isible  nature,  for  his 
advantage,  coincided  so  far  with  the  Christian 
Faith.     It  wanted  but  one  element,  the  conception 
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of  Will  in  the  ruling  power,  to  make  it  Christian. 
But  as  the  motive  supplied  by  the  Stoic  doctrine 
for  this  special  care  of  man  was  his  possession 
of  rationality,  which  belonged  to  him  in  virtue 
of  a  physical,  which  was  also  a  necessary  union 
with  the  divine  power  in  the  universe,  so  the 
motive  supplied  by  the  Christian  Faith  was  the 
special  love  of  God  for  man,  as  shown  forth  in 
the  work  of  his  redemption.  And  here  in  that 
element  of  Will,  in  which  the  Stoic  conception 
of  "  the  di^dne  "  was  so  deficient,  the  Christian  on 
the  contrary  superabounded.  For  only  in  a  choice 
of  the  Divine  Being,  the  fountain-head  of  which 
is  concealed  from  man  in  the  abysses  of  the  divine 
nature,  could  the  cause  of  such  an  act  as  the 
Redemption  be  sought.  And  so  the  Christian 
God  is  pre-eminently  one  who  chooses,  one  who 
wills.  And  as  He  willed  to  create,  so  He  Avilled 
to  redeem. 

8.  From  their  fundamental  principle,  that 
virtue  is  the  only  good,  and  consists  in  living 
according  to  reason,  the  divine  part  of  man,  or 
according  to  nature,  which  is  as  it  were  the  sum 
of  the  mass  of  the  operations  in  which  the  divine 
reason  works,  the  Stoics  could  not  but  divide 
men  into  two  classes,  the  wise,  or  those  who 
followed  reason,  the  foolish,  or  those  who  dis- 
regarded it.  Their  morality  mainly  consisted  in 
maintaining  that  this  difference  was  the  only 
real   and   essential   one    among  men  :    all  other 
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difFerencies,  arising  from  the  portion  of  external 
goods  which  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  each,  were 
superficial.     But  once  judging  men  by  this  test, 
neither  could  they  fail  to  see  and  to  affirm  that 
the  vast  majority  of  men  were  unwise.     And  this 
statement,   characteristic  of  them  from  the  begin- 
ning, was   made    with    still   greater   emphasis  by 
Seneca  and  those  who  followed  him.     His  words 
may  serve  to   speak  for  all.      '-We  shall   always 
have  to  say  the  same  thing  of  ourselves :  bad  we 
are,  bad  we  have  been,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  bad  we 
shall  be.  ...   Of  this  our  forefiithers  complained, 
of  this  ourselves    complain    now,    and    our    des- 
cendants will  hereafter :  the  overthrow  of  morals, 
the  reign  of  wickedness,  the  perpetual  deterioration 
of  human  things.   .  .  .  We  all  are  evil :  whatever 
a  man  blames  in  another,  he  will  find  in  his  own 
heart.     Why   mark   how   pale   one  man  is,   hoAv 
lean  another?      It  is  a  common    infection.     We 
may  each  be  quiet :  we  live  among  people  as  bad 
as  ourselves:   one  thing  only  can  tranquiUize  us, 
an    agreement   to   be   mutually   indulgent.       But 
such  an  one  has  done  me  an  injury;  I  have  done 
him  none.     But  you  have  injured  or  will  injure 
some  one  else.     Do  not  count  this  or  that  hour 
of  the  day,  but  examine  the  whole  habit  of  your 
mind.     Even  if  you  have  done  no  evil,  you  are 
capable  of  doing  it."      We  have  all  sinned,  the 
one   more   lightly,    the    other  more   heavil}-,  and 
we  shall  sin  to  the  end  of  our  being.     One  pushes 
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the  othw  to  evil,  and  the  mass  of  the  bad  does 
not  endure  individuals  becoming  better.  Whoever 
would  be  angry  over  the  crimes  of  men,  instead 
of  lamenting  their  errors,  would  find  in  the  mass 
of  miseries  no  end.  And  once  more :  "  AVe  do 
not  say  that  all  vices  are  in  all  men  in  such  wise 
as  certain  vices  are  conspicuous  in  some,  but 
that  the  bad  and  the  foolish  are  without  no  vice. 
The  bad  man  has  the  seeds  of  all  wickedness  in 
him."  48 

In  this  picture  of  men,  the  striking  similarity 
of  Seneca's  language  with  the  language  of  one 
who  is  his  exact  contemporary,  the  Apostle 
S.  Paul,  has  often  been  remarked.  But  their 
differing  standing-points  being  on  the  one  hand 
bare  reason,  and  on  the  other  reason  penetrated 
with  grace,  the  analogy  between  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural  standard  is  to  be  expected.  In 
all  this  view,  which  the  later  Stoics,  Sen(;ca, 
M.  Aurelius,  Epictetus,  present  with  such  detail, 
reiteration,  and  pathos,  the  law  of  nature,  accord- 
ing to  which  they  spoke,  would  carry  them  up 
to  the  very  threshold  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
S.  Paul,  in  expressing  the  struggle  of  tlie  re- 
generate man  against  sin,  falls  ahnost  upon  the 
words  of  the  heathen  poet:  but  as  his  standard 
is   far   higher,   and   his   scale   more   minut(3,   and 

<8  Seneca,  De  Beneficiis,  i.  10  ;  De  Ira,  iii.  26  ;  Epist.  xli.  9  ; 
De  Beneficiis,  iv.  27,  and  other  places,  referred  to  by  Zeller,  iv. 
233,  234. 
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his  vision  of  sin  more  clear  and  terrible,  so  his 
language  exceeds  in  intensity.  "  I  see  and 
approve  the  better  and  follow  the  worse,"  says 
the  one ;  "0  wretched  man  that  I  am,"  says 
the  other,  "who  shall  dehver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death  ?  " 

The  Stoic  then  made  the  mass  of  men  as  much 
sinners  against  the  law  of  nature,  as  the  Christian 
makes  them  against  the  law  of  God. 

9.  The  points  hitherto  noted  belong  to  Stoicism 
from  its  beginning,  though  the  last  one,  the 
general  corruption  of  mankind,  is  enforced  by 
Seneca  with  an  intensity  unexampled  before,  and 
the  great  human  republic,  in  its  full  and  practical 
development,  appears  only  in  him  and  his  succes- 
sors.*^    But  we  now  proceed  to  a  deduction  from 

^^  Friedlaender,  Sittengeschichte  Eoms,  iii.  610,  observes,  "  In  fact 
an  unprejudiced  consideration  must  reach  tlie  conclusion  that 
Stoicism  and  Cynicism  raised  themselves  at  this  time  by  their  own 
strength  to  a  height  and  purity  in  the  moral  conception  of  human 
rights  and  human  duties  which  had  not  been  reached  in  an  earlier 
antiquity.  It  was  the  Stoics  of  this  time  who  first  carried  out  in 
its  whole  range  and  to  its  last  consequences  the  Stoic  principle  of 
all  men  belonging  to  each  other,  who,  according  to  the  expression 
of  Epictetus,  have  all  God  for  their  Father,  and  so  are  brethren." 
The  admission  that  the  Stoics  of  this  time  were  the  first  to  do  this 
I  take  to  be  much  more  certain  than  the  assertion  that  they  did  it 
by  the  mere  strength  of  Stoic  principles.  It  remains  to  show  why 
this  conclusion  was  not  drawn  by  Stoics  before  the  preaching  of  the 
Christian  Faith.  How  far  it  was  drawn  we  see  in  Cicero,  that  is, 
the  intellectual  conception  of  the  universe,  as  the  city  of  gods  and 
men,  of  which  reason  was  the  joint  possession  and  the  conunon  law. 
The  difference  betv/een  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Plutarch,  and 
those  wlio  follow,  is  to  be  accounted  for.  All  the  causes,  relied  upon 
by  Zeller  and  others,  arising  out  of  the  condition  of  the  Greek  and 
other  races,  had  been  in  operation  for  several  generations,  without  pro- 
ducing any  such  fruit.  The  only  new  thing  was  the  Christian  Church. 
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Stoic  i:)rinciples,  which  was  certainly  legitimate, 
and  which  as  a  pure  process  of  reasoning  ought 
to  have  been  worked  out  by  its  founders  and  first 
professors;  which,  however,  as  a  fact  scarcely 
appeared  before  Seneca,  and  is  strikingly  charac- 
teristic both  of  him  and  of  those  Avho  followed 
him,  Musonius,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
From  the  Stoic  conception  of  virtue,  as  grounded 
on  reason,  which  is  the  common  possession  of  all 
men,  uniting  them  in  one  mass  with  the  gods  and 
with  each  other,  would  follow  undoubtedly,  if  men 
simply  drew  conclusions,  "^o  "  All  virtues  of  the 
widest  and  most  unreserved  humanity,  beneficence, 
mildness  and  gentleness,  an  unbounded  goodwill, 
readiness  to  pardon  in  others  whatever  admits 
of  pardon."  But  in  fact  up  to  the  time  of  Seneca 
Stoicism  had  shown  to  the  world  quite  another 
side  of  its  character,  which  likewise,  as  is  ad- 
mitted, had  been  contained  in  its  principles.  Their 
wise  man  was  called  upon  to  exhibit  a  severity 
of  justice  which  knew  no  compassion  or  indul- 
gence. If  he  was  forbidden  to  envy  the  rich, 
so  was  he  likewise  to  succour  the  poor.  The  poet's 
ideal  was  embodied  in  this  icy  product  of  one- 
sided reason — 

Neque  ille 
Aiit  doliiit  miserans  inopeiu  aut  iuvidit  liabenti. 

It  is  thus  Cicero ^^  set  forth  the  Stoic  doctrine: 
"Compassion  and  envy  belong  to  the  same  subject, 

50  ZfUcr,  iv.  267.  ^^  Tusc.  Disji.  iii.  KX 
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for  lie  who  grieves  over  another's  adversity,  like- 
wise grieves  over  another's  prosperity.  But  just 
as  compassion  is  a  sickness  arising  from  another's 
adversity,  so  envy  is  a  sickness  arising  from  his 
prosperity.  Thus  he  who  is  liable  to  compassion  is 
liable  to  envy.  The  wise  man  is  not  liable  to  the 
latter;  therefore  not  to  the  former."  And  Zeller  sums 
it  up,  saying:'^-  "He  can  feel  no  compassion,  and 
exercise  no  indulgence,  since  what  he  would  esteem 
in  his  own  case  as  no  evil,  he  cannot  compassionate 
others  for :  he  can  as  little  for  their  sake  as  for  his 
own  give  himself  up  to  an  unhealthy  emotion, 
and  if  justice  demand  punishment,  his  feeling 
will  not  mislead  him  into  forgiving."  If  Cicero, 
following  Panaitius,  mentions  justice  and  benignity 
as  the  two  component  parts  of  that  virtue  by 
which  human  society  is  held  together,  he  stops 
in  depicting  the  latter  very  far  short  indeed  of 
the  part  which  Seneca  gives  to  it.  And  Cicero, 
as  an  exponent  of  Stoic  doctrine,  probably  gave 
as  larire  a  share  to  this  virtue  as  was  to  be  found 
in  their  teaching  up  to  his  time.  A  hundred  years 
later  another  spirit,  whencesoever  it  came,  had 
breathed  upon  Seneca.  Remaining  entirely  on 
the  Stoic  standing-ground,  he  drew  from  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  sect  conclusions  which 
for  three  hundred  years  none  had  drawn  before 
him.  In  this  respect  the  following  portrait  exactly 
describes  him.^^     "  The  proper  crown  of  liis  moral 

^2  iv.  216.  ^^  Zeller,  iv.  647. 
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teaching  lies  in  the  universal  love  for  man,  the 
purely  human  sympathy,  which  shows  itself  to  all 
without  distinction,  even  the  most  insignificant 
and  despised,  which  even  in  the  slave  forgets  not 
the  man ;  in  that  mildness  of  sentiment  to  which 
nothing  is  more  opposed  than  anger  and  hatred, 
violence  and  cruelty,  and  nothing  appears  more 
in  accordance  with  nature,  and  worthier  of  man, 
than  indulgent  kindness,  than  unselfish  benevo- 
lence, bestowing  happiness  in  secret,  imitating  the 
divine  goodness  towards  good  and  evil ;  which 
bearing  in  mind  human  weakness,  rather  spares 
than  punishes,  does  not  exclude  even  enemies  from 
its  goodwill,  and  refuses  to  return  injury  for 
injury." 

All  this,  which  was  truly  a  revelation  in  Greek 
and  Roman  heathendom,  appears  suddenly  in 
Seneca,  and  in  it  he  is  followed  in  different 
degrees  by  Musonius,  Epictetus,  and  M.  Aurelius. 
These  sentiments  often  simulate  Cliristian  charity 
with  a  nearness  of  expression  which  is  surprising, 
which  suggests  contact.  They  are  based,  however, 
purely  on  a  natural  ground,  on  the  fact  that  man 
of  whatever  clime,  or  race,  or  condition,  has 
within  him  the  same  reason,  that  "particle  of 
divine  breath  "  which  makes  all  the  world  akin. 
It  ma}?^  be  well  to  compare  and  contrast  the 
philosophic  and  the  Christian  treatment  in  the 
radical    case   of    the    slave.      Epictetus, ^^    "rging 

5i  Diss.  i.  13. 
III.  J 
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on  the  master   forbearance  to  his  servant,   saj^s : 
"0  slave,  ^\ill  you  not  bear  with  your  own  brother, 
who  has  Jove  for  his  ancestor,  who  is  a  son  from 
the  same  seed,  of  the  same  descent  from  on  high." 
How  definite  and  absolute  is  the  Apostle's  exhorta- 
tion.    For  master  and  for  servant  alike  he  touches 
the   unhallowed  relationship   of  slavery  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,    and   transfigures  it 
by   the   touch.       On   the  one  hand  he   puts  the 
Christian's   Lord   in   the   person    of    the    master, 
bidding    the     slave     obey    him    with     fear     and 
trembling,  not  with  eye  service  as  a  man-pleaser, 
but  from  the  heart  with  goodwill,   as  doing  the 
will  of  God  in  that  very  service,   and  knowing 
that  whatever  good  he   does  he  shall  receive   it 
back  from  the  Lord.     On  the  other  hand  he  turns 
the   same   great   doctrine's   light    and  heat   upon 
the  master,  and  with  equal  force  bids  him  to  act 
in  the  same  spirit  to  his  slave,   using  no  tlireat, 
and  knowing  that  he  too  has  a  Lord  m  heaven 
with   whom  is  no  respect   of  persons.     Thus  the 
Christian   dogma    severs   from   the    heathen    the 
pantheistic  alloy,  and  exalts  the  rational  creature 
to  an  infinitely  higher  participation  of  the  divine 
nature    by   grace    than   the    Stoic    imagined    by 
reason.      The  brotherhood  with  Jove  was  vague 
and  distant :  that  with  Christ  touched  every  fibre 
of  the  Christian's  heart.     Still  the  Stoic  doctrine 
herein   maintains,   as   in  the  former   instances,   a 
striking  natural  analogy  with  the  Christian. 
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10.  Bat  in  no  point  is  the  resemblance  and 
at  the  same  time  the  contrast  between  the  Stoic 
and  the  Christian  conception  more  remarkable 
than  in  the  doctrine  of  the  submission  of  man 
to  the  order  of  the  world.  "The  Stoic^^  picture 
of  the  wise  man  is  completed  by  his  resignation  to 
his  lot.  With  this  come  repose  and  happiness 
of  mind,  mildness  and  philanthropy,  the  fulfilling 
of  all  duties,  that  harmony  of  life  in  which  virtue 
according  to  the  Stoic  definition  consists.  As 
morality  begins  with  recognition  of  the  general 
law,  so  it  concludes  in  unconditional  submission 
to  its  arrangements."  Thus  Seneca  says:  "Good 
men  labour,  they  spend  and  are  spent,  and  that 
willingly;  they  are  not  dragged  by  fortune.  .  .  . 
How  does  the  good  man  act?  he  gives  himself  up 
to  fate.  .  .  .  Follow  God,  but  what  madness  is  it 
rather  to  be  dragged  by  him  than  to  follow  him. 
,  .  .  AVhatever  has  by  the  constitution  of  the 
universe  to  be  suffered,  receive  with,  a  great  mind. 
To  this  oath  we  are  enrolled,  to  bear  the  conditions 
of  dying  things.  .  .  .  We  are  born  in  a  kingdom : 
to  obey  God  is  freedom.  ...  I  do  not  obey  but 
assent  to  God.  I  follow  him  cordially,  not  because 
it  is  necessary."  And  Epictetus :  "  Dare  to  look 
up  to  God  and  say,  Use  me  for  the  future  for 
what  thou  wilt.  I  am  of  the  same  mind  with 
thee.  I  am  thine.  I  repine  at  none  of  thy 
decrees.     Lead  where  thou  mlt."     "This  is  the 

«  Zcller,  iv.  283. 
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way  which  leads  to  liberty :  this  alone  is  escape 
from  servitude."  And  Marcus  Aurelius  :  "  To  the 
reasonable  living  being  alone  is  given  to  follow 
voluntarily  events:  to  follow  them  simply  is  a 
necessity  for  all."^^ 

In  all  this  nowhere  does  the  expression  come 
nearer  the  Christian,  and  nowhere  is  the  sentiment 
really  at  greater  distance.  What  is  this  god,  or 
fate,  or  nature,  or  providence,  or  eternal  law,  or 
common  reason  ?  Zeller  will  reply  for  us.  "  Man 
is  considered  merely  as  an  instrument  of  the 
universal  law.  The  Stoic  morality  leaves  him 
as  little  freedom  of  action,  in  face  of  duty,  as 
the  Stoic  physical  system  leaves  him  freedom  of 
will  over  against  the  course  of  the  world.  It 
recognises  only  the  general  moral  obligation  ;  the 
right  of  the  particular  man  to  act  in  accordance 
with  his  peculiar  state,  and  to  develop  himself 
is  for  it  as  good  as  non-existent."  And  in  this 
he  says  that  it  followed  the  intrinsic  necessity 
of  the  system.  "For  if  every  particular  thing 
in  the  Avorld  is  only  a  sequel  of  the  universal 
enchainment  of  causes  and  effects,  only  the  com- 
pletion of  the  universal  law,  what  remains  for  us 
in  relation  to  this  absolute  necessity  but  uncon- 
ditional submission  ?  "  ^^  All  here  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  God  to  whom  submission  is  required. 

5^  Seneca,  Provid.   v.   4 ;    Vita    beata,  xv.  5 ;    Epist.   xc^di.  2 ; 
Epictetus,  Diss.  ii.  16,  iv.  1  ;  I\I.  Aurelius,  x.  28,  quoted  by  Zeller. 
"  ZeUer,  iv.  339  ;  iv.  282. 
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Submission  to  the  unfree,  impersonal,  unbroken, 
everlasting  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  is  as 
terrible  a  doom  as  submission  to  a  free,  lovinir, 
remunerating  Creator  is  "to  reign."  Ikit  the 
pantheistic  conception  of  God  rules  every  part  of 
Stoic  doctrine,  and  interpenetrates  the  whole  mass 
with  a  rigorous  naturalism.  "The  real  ground  of 
Stoic  fatalism  is  expressed  in  the  statement  that 
nothing  can  happen  without  sufficient  cause,  or 
under  given  circumstances  can  fall  out  otherwise 
than  it  actually  falls  out.  For  this,  as  the  Stoics 
believe,  is  as  impossible  as  that  anything  should 
come  out  of  nothing,  and  if  it  were  possible  it 
would  destroy  the  unity  of  the  universe,  which 
consists  exactly  in  this  fast-closed  chain  of  all 
causes,  in  the  unbroken  necessity  of  all  things  and 
all  their  changes.  This  is  the  inunediate  con- 
sequence of  its  Pantheism.  The  divine  force  which 
rules  the  world  could  not  be  the  one  absolute 
cause  of  all  things  if  there  were  anything  which 
in  any  relation  were  independent  of  it ;  if  an  un- 
changeable connection  of  causes  did  not  embrace 
everything.  "^^ 

The  fiction  has  been  imagined  of  a  prisoner 
confined  in  an  iron  room,  the  walls  of  which  he 
at  length  perceived  to  be  daily  contracting  upon 
him,  until  at  no  great  length  of  time  they  would 
join  and  crush  him.  Such  is  the  treatment  which 
man,  as  a  personal  being,  having  affections   and 

is  ZeUtT,  iv.  149. 
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conscience,  as  well  as  reason,  experiences  at  the 
hands  of  the  Stoical  god.  The  common  reason, 
which  runs  through  all  things,  pervading  the 
minutest  point  of  matter  and  the  whole  universe, 
crushes  every  sentient  and  intellectual  nature  in 
its  grasp,  eternally  destroying  and  reproducing 
them.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  spirit  such  as 
M.  Aurelius,  in  presence  of  such  a  conception, 
should  be  shrouded  as  it  were  in  the  blackness 
of  despair,  stifled  with  the  "bitter  smoke"  of  its 
own  imaginings? 

Thus  the  Stoic  and  the  Christian  both  proclaim 
and  almost  in  identical  terms,  that  the  sum  of  life 
is  to  follow  God  and  to  do  His  will :  but  the  Stoic 
god  is  the  absolute  contradiction  of  the  Christian, 
to  whom  the  soul  cries,  "Thou  God  seest  me,"  and 
is  pacified,  comforted,  and  exalted. 

11.  And  this  last  thought  leads  directly  to  the 
contrast  which  the  Stoic  and  the  Christian  ends  of 
man  present. 

Stoicism  is  mainly  a  system  of  morality  which 
is  founded  upon  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  each 
individual  man  as  possessing  in  his  intelligence 
that  which  is  akin  to  the  one  divine  intelligence. 
To  live  in  accordance  with  this,  or  with  nature, 
is  the  whole  Stoic  rule,  under  which  all  individual 
duties  are  ranged.  And  this  deification  of  man, 
whose  duties  depend  on  his  sense  of  his  own 
dignity,  and  are  a  realizing  of  the  god  within  him, 
comes  to  an  end  at  his  deatt.  This  "  Son  of  Jove," 
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terminates  in  non-existence,  as  a  personal  beino-. 
And  so  a  relationship  with  "the  divine"  which  is 
founded  in  boundless  pride  finishes  in  absolute 
nothingness. 

The  Christian  rule  of  life  on  the  other  hand 
springs ^^  from  an  act  of  infinite  humiliation  by 
which  the  Son  of  God  becomes  man,  and  as  man 
a  suiFerer  above  all  His  fellow-men.  Thus  humilia- 
tion and  suffering  come  before  man  as  personal 
acts  of  God,  and  likewise  as  the  price  of  the 
sonship  bestowed  on  him.  Christian  morality, 
having  a  divine  model  for  its  rule,  is  itself  an 
imitation  of  these  acts :  Christian  life  is  based  upon 
them.  The  sonship  itself  is  the  working  of  God 
in  the  human  will,  and  the  human  action,  and  the 
two  comprehend  the  reason  deified  by  the  Stoic. 
But  death,  which  ends  all  to  the  Stoic,  puts  the 
Christian  in  possession  of  the  infinite  good,  which 
consists  in  the  personal  enjoyment  of  a  personal  god. 

Reviewing  Stoicism  in  its  course  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  the  end  of 
that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  we  may  note  that  at  the 
first  period  it  is  that  system  of  philosophic  thought 
which  has  most  possession  of  cultured  Latin  society. 
In  the  course  of  these  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
it  loses  this  ascendancy.  Another  movement  of 
the  Greek  mind,  which  we  shall  next  have  to 
trace,  and  which  starts  from  about  tlie  berrinninn: 
of  this  time,  is  preferred  to  it. 

59  See  Pliilii).  ii.  5,  1:3. 
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If  we  try  to  measure  its  results  in  this  period, 
they  will  seem  to  be  that  it  produced  three  such 
men  as  Musonius,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius; 
and  few  and  far  between  such  senators  as  Thrasea 
and  Rusticus.  Lucan  was  its  poet.  Whatever  of 
dignity  and  opposition  to  tyranny  existed  in  the 
Senate  of  Nero,  whatever  in  Persius  and  Juvenal 
we  find  concerning  a  moral  end  of  life,  the  value 
of  man,  and  his  dearness  to  the  gods,  with  the 
emptiness  of  human  things,  is  drawn  from  this 
source.  The  elder  and  younger  Pliny,  and  Tacitus, 
belons:  more  or  less  to  this  school.  But  we  can 
only  trace  its  effect  on  individuals.  The  most 
notable  intellectual  work  which  Neostoicism  can 
show  are  the  sayings  of  Epictetus,  collected  and 
handed  down  to  posterity  by  his  disciple  Arrian. 
Beside  their  intrinsic  value  they  had  whatever 
weight  the  consistent  life  of  their  author  could 
give  to  them.  From  youth  to  age  he  appears  to 
have  practised  the  tenets  which  are  here  preserved 
to  us  under  his  name.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
an  honest  man  and  a  real  philosopher.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  created  any  living  school  of 
philosophy.  What  effect  had  either  his  life  or  his 
writings  upon  his  age?  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
we  ou'dit  to  note  the  contrast  between  the  action 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  impotence  of  that 
pliilosophy  which,  when  it  began  to  teach  in  Rome, 
it  found  in  vogue,  with  the  credit  of  having  been 
in  that  and  the  preceding  age  professed  by  many 
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noble  Romans.  During  these  five  generations  of 
men  the  Church  formed  in  every  city  of  the 
Koman  empire  a  society  swayed  by  its  principles, 
a  society  strong  enough  to  produce  in  the  capital 
durinii:  the  reions  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  a  vast 
multitude  of  martyrs :  strong  enough  to  produce 
after  another  generation  a  like  sort  of  harvest 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  to  exhibit  under 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  still  more  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  fruits  of  the  same  kind.  During  the 
same  five  generations  Neostoicism  gradually  de- 
creases in  influence.  One  indeed  of  the  school 
mounts  the  throne,  but  he  is  the  last  considerable 
person  who  belongs  to  it.  Now,  Stoicism  in  its 
orioinal  o-rowth,  and  without  that  colouring  of 
humanitarian  sentiment  given  to  it  by  its  latest 
professors,  when  the  Christian  Church  was  already 
in  the  world,  showed  more  than  any  other  system 
the  force  of  the  purely  heathen  thinking  mind. 
It  had  nearly  dethroned  all  other  competitors: 
its  god  was  not  a  restoration  of  the  original  father 
of  gods  and  men,  but  a  force  created  by  its  own 
thought,  and  its  morality  v\as  the  result  of  this 
creation.  It  claimed  to  make  man  independent 
in  this  life  and  Avithout  any  life  to  come.  Such  it 
was  when  it  lifted  its  head  once  more  amid  the 
deep  corruption  of  Nero's  reign.  But  while  it  has 
worked  itself  out  by  the  time  that  its  imperial 
votary  dies,  with  such  results  as  w(>  liave  seen, 
the  Christian  Church  was  performing  in   an   ever 
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increasing  degree  tlie  wonderful  work  of  gathering 
to  itself  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  corrupt  society  men 
"who  should  act  on  new  principles  of  life,  and  con- 
firm their  belief,  if  need  were,  with  their  blood. 
In  this  interval  the  proudest  and  most  self-reliant 
of  philosophic  schools  produces  here  and  there  an 
able  writer,  and  more  rarely  a  disciple  whose  life 
was  in  accordance  with  its  doctrines,  but  in  the 
work  of  putting  together  a  society  which  shall 
enforce  its  principles  fails  so  absolutely  that  Ave 
can  discern  no  trace  of  any  such  attempt.  Yet  it 
is  not  from  want  of  will  to  oppose  the  Christian 
Church  that  it  fails  to  imitate  it  in  this  its  highest 
work.  So  bitter  is  the  antagonism  between  the 
Stoic  and  the  Christian  mind,  that  the  imperial 
philosopher  whose  rule  in  all  other  respects  is  a 
model  of  moderation,  clemency,  kindness,  and 
generosity,  departs  in  the  case  of  Christians,  and 
of  these  alone,  from  all  these  attributes.  Marcus 
Aurehus,  as  he  spoke  of  Christians  scornfully,  so 
he  persecuted  them  bitterly.  The  patient  endur- 
ance of  death,  which  would  have  called  forth 
fcis  highest  admiration  in  one  of  his  own  sect, 
moved  him  but  to  sarcasm  in  them,  a  sarcasm 
the  more  savage  because  some  of  their  noblest 
martyrs  obtained  their  crown  in  consequence  of 
orders  directly  transmitted  from  himself  But 
while  those  whom  he  thus  treated  were  spreading 
more  and  more  through  every  city  and  town  of 
his  empire,  his  ovm  book  of  thoughts,  the  most 
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interesting  study  of  a  pagan  mind  which  wc 
possess,  exhibits  a  deep  discouragement,  a  liope- 
lessness  about  himself  and  human  affairs,  which 
indicate  how  little  his  philosophy  satisfied  either 
his  mind  or  his  heart.  Removed  by  about  two 
centuries  from  Cicero  on  the  one  side  and 
S.  Augustine  on  the  other  his  meditations  hold 
a  sort  of  middle  ground  between  the  outward- 
ness of  the  one  and  the  intense  introspection  of 
the  other.  They  bear  witness  to  the  new  thoughts 
about  life  and  death,  man's  w^ork  and  destiny, 
stirred  up  by  the  teaching  of  the  Christian 
Church.  There  is  in  them  a  yearning  unful- 
filled, a  blackness  of  despair  quite  unknown  to 
the  earlier  time.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
the  greatest  result  of  the  Stoic  school  was  one 
which  Stoics  never  intended  or  foresaw,  *  Their 
alignment,  deriving  the  unity  of  the  human  race 
from  its  joint  possession  of  reason,  which  was 
akin  to  the  one  divine  intelligence,  carried  with 
it  a  most  rigid  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity. 
But  that  unity,  as  conceived  by  them,  being 
without  personality,  which  the  human  heart  bears 
witness  to  and  yearns  after,  raised  a  longing  which 
it  could  not  satisfy,  and  so  prepared  the  wa}' 
for  the  reception  of  a  personal  God,  when  He 
should  come  before  men  with  the  attraction  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  as  the  God  who  not 
only  creates  but  redeems. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  FIRST  RESURRECTION  OF  CULTURED  HEATHENISM 
IN    THE    NEOPYTHAGOREAN    SCHOOL. 

Cicero,  in  a  pliilosophic  treatise  written  towards 
the  end  of  his  hfe,  about  fifty  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  remarks  that  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy might  be  said  in  his  day  to  be  extinct. 
Seneca,  writing  as  it  would  seem  in  the  year  64, 
the  last  before  his  death,  and  that  in  which  the 
great  fire  at  Rome  occurred,  followed  by  the  first 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  expresses  himself 
thus:  "Who  regards  philosophy  or  any  liberal 
study  except  when  the  games  are  interrupted,  or 
a  rainy  day  makes  amusement  necessary?  Thus 
it  is  that  so  many  philosophic  families  fail 
for  want  of  an  heir.  The  old  and  the  young 
Academies  have  left  no  representative.  Who  is 
there  to  communicate  Pyrrho's  tenets?  The 
Pythagorean  school,  disdainful  of  the  multitude, 
finds  no  teacher.  The  new  line  of  the  Sextii, 
full  of  Roman  vigour,  after  beginning  with  great 
force  was  presently  extinguished."^ 

1  Cicero,  Tinucus,  i. ;  Seneca,  Nat.  Qiucst.  \n.  32, 
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Whatever  allowance  we  make   for  the   usual 
exaggeration  of  Seneca's  language,  heightened,  as 
it  might  be  conceived  in  this  case,  by  the  excessive 
claim   on   behalf  of  philosophy  which   one   who 
reckons  its  dignity  so   high  might  put  forward, 
there    is    nothing    remaining   to   show   that   tliis 
was  not  an  accurate   estimate   of  the   condition 
of  philosophy,  and  of  the  little  power  which  it 
had  exercised  in   the  world  during  the  century 
preceding  the  time  at  which  he  wrote.     Tliis  is 
a   point   on    which    I    have   dwelt   in    preceding 
chapters,  and  therefore  need  not  pursue  here,  but 
I  would  note  the  three  periods  which  have  been 
assigned  to  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  three  cor- 
responding  attitudes   in   which   it   stood   to   the 
national  rehgion.     It  was  originally  identical  with 
theology,  but  this  position  lasted  but  a  short  'time. 
As   soon  2  as  Thales,  and   from   him   downwards, 
men  philosoiDhised  no  longer  on  the  basis  of  the 
popular  behef  From  his  time  philosophy,  di\-iding 
itself  therefrom,  sought  for  an  independent  solu- 
tion of  the  highest  problems  of  life,  and  worked 
itself  out  in   opposition  to  popular  behef,  which 
it   tended  to   break   up.     This  period  lasted  for 
several  hundred  years,  and  its  end  coincides  with 
the  first  preaching  of  the  Christian  religion.     Its 
third  period  and  its  third  attitude  was  wlicii.  in 
proportion  to  the  advance  of  that  religion  to  the 

^  See  Lasaiilx,  TJher  den  Entivichlungsganrj  des  (jricchisclien  und 
rimischen  Lebens,  ix  55. 
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conquest  of  tlie  GrEeco-Roman  world,  it  took  up 
the  defence  of  the  ancient  worship  of  the  gods, 
with  all  its  rites  and  customs. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  third  period  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  let  us  note  the  course  which 
it  had  taken  during  the  long  second  period. 
After  reaching  its  culminating  point  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  it  had  followed  three  main  directions, 
the  Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  and  the  Sceptic.  The 
projDcr  movement  of  Greek  and  Latin  heathenism 
had  completed  itself  in  these  three.  But  what 
sort  of  a  thing  was  the  heathen  society  in  the 
midst  of  which  philosophy  started  on  its  course  ? 
The  people  among  whom  Thales  and  Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes  and  Heracleitus,  Anaxagoras  and 
Democritus,  Socrates  and  the  schools  which 
sprung  from  his  disciples,  arose,  had  been  from 
time  immemorial  possessed  of  a  certain  behef  and 
Avorship.  This  may  be  said  to  have  comprehended 
in  its  completeness  four  great  parts,  which  are 
prayer,  sacrifice,  oracles,  and  mysteries.  Let  us 
look  at  these  in  the  idea  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  each.  Prayer  is  founded  upon  the  behef  of 
man's  continual  dependence  on  a  higher  and 
invisible  power,  supporting  human  hfe,  a  power 
which  has  sympathy  '^^'itll  man,  and  will  answer 
his  supplication  with  protection.  Sacrifice,  viewed 
as  an  institution,  is  the  expression  of  man's  behef 
that  he  needs  an  expiation  in  the  sight  of  this 
higher  invisible  power.     It  was  the  general  behef 
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of  the  ancient  world  that  the  freely  offered  Ufa 
of  the  innocent  had  power  to  save  the  forfeited 
life  of  the  guilty.^  The  bloody  sacrifice  of  animals, 
with  all  its  accompanying  rites,  so  wonderfully 
significant  of  the  victim's  supposed  free  will  as 
to  his  own  offering,  and  of  the  transference  of 
guilt  to  him,  accomplished  in  the  shedding  of  his 
blood,  wherein  lay  his  life,  rested  on  the  basis  of 
this  belief  And  these  acts  of  sacrifice,  accom- 
panied with  prayer,  encompassed  the  whole  daily 
domestic  as  well  as  political  life  of  the  people. 
Thirdly,  the  recurrence  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
superior  invisible  power  in  the  frequenting  of 
oracles  testified  in  respect  to  the  darkened  know- 
ledge of  man  the  same  sense  of  dependence  and 
need  of  aid  which  sacrifice  testified  in  respect  to 
moral  guilt.^  If  men  fell  into  trouble,  public  or 
private,  if  they  were  perplexed  as  to  how  they 
should  act,  they  came  to  ask  the  higher  power, 
and  their  coming  to  do  so  was  a  perpetual  testi- 
mony to  the  need  which  they  felt  of  enlighten- 
ment, and  to  their  assurance  that  it  would  be 
given.  Fourthly,  in  the  mysteries  of  the  heathen 
lay  the  notion  of  pacification  and  connnunion 
with  this  higher  invisible  power.  These,  it  is  true, 
were  connected  with  prayer  and  Avith  sacrifice  so 
far  as  man's  preparation  went,  but  so  far  as  the 
act  of  the  higher  power  was  concerned,  the  com- 

^  See  Lasaiilx,  Die  Sulmopfer  dcr  Gricchen  ^oul  liumcr,  p.  277. 
*  Stiefelhagen,  Tlieologie  des  Heidenthtims,  p.  134. 
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munication  of  tliese  came  in  the  mysteries.  As 
knowledge  "svas  conveyed  to  man  by  the  oracle, 
so  his  Avill  was  cured  by  the  rites  of  initiation. 
And  the  sense  of  the  need  of  this  curing  of  the 
will  is  manifested  in  the  universal  existence  of 
such  rites  of  initiation  and  purification  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  heathen  world. ^  The  corrup- 
tion of  such  rites  and  their  passing  over  into 
superstitious  usages  and  customs,  such  as  magic, 
enchantment,  and  all  the  dark  arts  which  belong 
to  them,  testify  in  their  very  deepest  debasement 
to  the  need  from  which  they  spring. 

If  we  view  this  fourfold  worship  in  its  mass, 
how^ever  it  had  been  overladen  A\ith  corruption, 
to  whatever  extent  prayer  had  been  misdirected 
in  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and 
the  requests  wdiich  it  made  to  them,  however 
much  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  had  been  obscured, 
whatever  trickery  and  falsehood  had  been  mixed 
up  "with  oracles,  and  whatever  the  debasement  of 
mysteries,  still  the  whole  covered  a  behef  in  the 
divine  providence  ruling  the  world  in  justice, 
rewarding  man  and  punishing  him,  and,  though 
more  obscurely,  guiding  him  in  a  way  of  pro- 
bation. As  we  look  back  upon  it,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  original  revelation  from 
which  it  sprung.  And  the  existence  of  its  parts 
in  many  various  nations  of  antiquity  jjoints  back 
to  this  original  revelation  with  a  certitude  like  that 

^  Stiefelliagen,  Theologie  des  Heidenthurns,  j^p.  147,  1G2. 
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which  the  comparative  grammar  of  tlie  various 
Aryan  nations  creates  in  the  mind  as  to  the 
original  Indo-Gcrmanic  hingiiage.  If  the  identity 
of  the  verb  To  Be,  of  the  numerals,  and  of  the 
words  betokening  the  primary  rehitions  of  hfe,  in 
Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  tlie  other 
members  of  the  family,  proves  that  in  a  far  jjack 
antiquity  the  hearth  existed  at  Avhich  they  all 
sat  as  brethren,  so  the  existence  of  this  foui-fold 
system  in  the  time  preceding  the  Christian  faith 
in  Greece  and  Rome  and  other  heathen  nations, 
proves  the  voice  which  connnuiiicated  it  to  man, 
and  the  hand  which  impressed  it  on  liiiii.  That 
voice  indeed  spoke,  and  that  hand  Avas  impressed 
with  such  force  in  the  institution  of  the  bloody 
sacrifices  of  animals  that  man  carried  on  from 
age  to  age  an  arrangement  of  peculiar  and  intri- 
cate rites  based  upon  one  notion  so  specific  that 
many  various  nations  could  not  have  hit  upon  it 
separately,  and  so  singular  that  reason  could  not 
have  devised  it  for  itself. 

When  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  arose  among  a 
people  whose  life  had  been  moulded  by  institu- 
tions such  as  these,  M'hat  should  we  expect  its 
proper  work  to  be  ?  Was  it  not  to  disengage 
the  truth  from  its  corruption,  to  purify  and 
strengthen  the  positive  belief  which  formed  tlic 
ore,  to  detach  and  reject  the  scoria  which  had 
adhered  to  it.  And  indications  of  such  a  course 
in  the  early  Greek  philosophy  arc  vi>ibU'.      'lluis 

III.  K 
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at  its  very  rise  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ 
Xenophanes  leapt  at  once  by  the  conclusions  of 
his  own  reasoning  to  a  conception  of  the  deity 
which  formed  the  strongest  contrast  with  the 
popular  Polytheism.  Looking  upon  the  heaven, 
he  exclaimed,  God  is  unity.  If  there  be  what 
is  supreme  in  power,  he  must  be  one ;  for,  were 
there  two  or  more,  he  could  not  be  mightiest  and 
best.  One  God  there  is,  the  greatest  among  gods 
and  men,  like  to  mortals  neither  in  shape  nor 
understanding.  Without  toil  by  his  mind  he 
rules  the  universe.  He  is  all  eye,  all  mind,  all 
ear.  Homer  and  Hesiod  have  attributed  to  the 
gods  whatever  is  vile  and  blameful  among  men, 
theft,  and  adultery,  and  mutual  deceit.  Mortals 
conceive  as  if  the  gods  were  born  and  had  clothes 
as  we,  and  our  voice  and  shape.  So  if  oxen,  lions, 
and  horses  had  hands  to  construct  works  of  art 
like  men,  they  would  make  their  gods  such  as 
themselves:  just  as  the  Jithiopians  make  them 
black  and  flat-nosed,  the  Thracians  ruddy  and 
blue-eyed,  and  each  people  after  its  own  Hke- 
ness.  But  it  is  an  equal  impiety  to  say  that 
gods  are  born  or  that  they  die,  for  in  both  cases 
they  once  were  not.  And  when  his  country- 
people  asked  him  if  they  should  sacrifice  to 
Leucothea,  and  if  they  should  mourn  for  her, 
he  replied.  If  she  be  a  goddess,  do  not  mourn 
for  her ;  if  she  be  human,  do  not  sacrifice  to  her. 
Thus  clearly  spoke  reason   as  to  the  unity  and 
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spirituality  of  the  Godhead  at  the  very  rise  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  as  clearly  condemned  the 
worship  of  false  gods  ^yiih.  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. So  in  the  next  century  Anaxagoras, 
the  teacher  of  Pericles  and  Euripides,  recognised 
no  other  God  than  the  mind  which  orders  the 
universe.  So  Plato  believed  that  the  causes  of 
apparent  things  are  the  eternal  Ideas,  Avhicli  may 
be  referred  back  to  three,  the  Idea  of  the  Good, 
of  the  Beautiful,  and  of  the  True,  but  the  highest 
cause  and  the  unity  of  these  three  is  God.  And 
when  reason  had  reached  after  and  found  such  a 
God,  to  whose  presence  conscience  would  lu'ar 
witness  in  the  secret  heart  of  every  man,  both 
would  unite  to  enjoin  that  prayer  be  made  and 
sacrifice  offered  to  such  an  one  alone :  that  from 
him  alone  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  as  a 
fatherly  councillor  in  his  oracles  instruction  and 
advice  should  be  sought ;  from  him  alone  purifi- 
cation and  healing  of  the  will  be  asked  for  in 
mysteries.  For  he,  in  Plato's  words,  "  according 
to  the  ancient  tradition  holding  the  beginning, 
the  end,  and  the  middle  of  all  things  by  his  own 
nature  while  he  encompasses  them,  directs  them 
aright,  and  upon  him  follows  justice,  the  avenger 
of  those  who  desert  the  divine  law."*^ 

Here  then  is  ample  proof  that  reason  and 
conscience,  not  to  speak  of  that  ancient  tradi- 
tion to  which  Plato  appeals,  were  strong  enough 

^  Plato,  Laws,  iv.  354. 
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both  to  see  the  truth  as  to  the  one  God,  and 
condemn  the  error  which  had  divided  His  worship 
and  corrupted  it  in  the  division.  But  now  what 
we  have  to  note  is  that  such  had  not  been  the 
prevaiUng  course  of  philosophy  up  to  the  first 
preaching  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  had  been 
hostile  indeed  in  the  main  to  the  estabhshed 
religion,  and  had  discredited  its  rites,  to  which 
yet  every  philosopher  in  his  time  had  accom- 
modated himself,  for  one  and  all,  like  their 
master  Socrates,  sacrifice  a  cock  to  Esculapius, 
but  these  noble  conclusions  of  Xenophanes,  Anax- 
agoras,  and  Plato  had  not  purified  that  religion, 
and  brought  out  the  basis  on  which  it  rested, 
a  belief  in  the  divine  providence,  Avhich  is  the 
witness  of  prayer,  in  man's  need  of  expiation, 
which  is  the  mtness  of  sacrifice,  in  the  ignorance 
of  his  mind  looking  for  continual  instruction  from 
above,  in  the  perversion  of  his  will,  demanding 
union  Avith  God,  though  these  two  latter  needs 
lay  hidden  in  the  frequentation  of  oracles  and 
mysteries.  On  the  contrary  the  outcome  of  the 
three  centuries  and  a  half  which  intervene  between 
the  death  of  Aristotle  and  the  publication  of  the 
Christian  Faith  was  that  philosophic  thought  had 
thrown  itself  into  three  channels,  each  of  which 
terminated  in  negation  of  these  primary  truths  to 
which  even  the  polytheistic  worship  scorned  by  the 
philosopher  bore  witness.  For  the  Stoicism,  which 
we  have  seen  described  in  the  pages  of  Seneca, 
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admitted  indeed  one  only  power  Avhich  ruled 
the  universe,  but  it  was  a  force  impervious  to 
prayer  and  sacrifice,  an  interminable  series  of 
cause  and  effect,  in  which  the  laws  of  necessity 
which  belong  to  matter  were  applied  to  mind, 
nay,  the  very  distinction  of  mind  and  matter 
was  done  away  with ;  in  Avhich  providence  was 
the  course  of  the  world,  and  God  was  nature, 
and  man  a  particle  of  nature.  If  the  nobler  and 
firmer  minds  among  the  Romans  were  attracted 
to  this  philosophy  by  its  theory  of  duty,  and  of 
man's  dignity  as  possessing  reason,  a  much  larger 
number,  it  is  believed,  were  contented  with  the 
Epicurean  view  of  things,  that  is,  with  the  con- 
clusion that  there  were  no  gods  who  concerned 
themselves  with  the  course  of  human  actions, 
no  providence  in  short,  no  judge,  rewarder  or 
punisher  of  man.  They  were  famous,  it  is  said, 
for  the  cultivation  of  friendship  with  each  other. 
They  were  made  up  chiefly  of  the  wealthy  class, 
and  the  kernel  of  their  philosophy  consisted  in 
making  the  most  of  the  goods  of  life,  and  the 
least  of  its  evils.  In  fact  we  should  probably  do 
them  no  wrong  if  we  said  that  the  only  thing 
they  worshipped  was  the  civilisation  of  the  day. 
The  other  tendency  which  existed  in  the  thinking 
world  at  this  tim.e  Avas  that  of  the  Sceptics.  If 
they  had  no  teacher  to  set  forth  their  principles 
in  Seneca's  day,  as  we  have  heard  him  assert,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  many 
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whose  only  conclusion  about  the  most  important 
problems  of  human  life  was  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  certitude.  Perhaps  these  cut  at  the  root 
of  worship  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  at  least  as 
deeply  as  either  Stoics  or  Epicureans. 

From  the  point  of  \dew  in  which  we  are 
now  regarding  them  these  three  philosophies  are 
but  branches  growing  on  one  stem.  The  denying 
spirit  pervades  them  all.  Far  from  developing, 
they  had  not  discerned  the  good  which  still 
existed  in  that  complex  system  of  rites  and  the 
behef  embedded  in  them,  out  of  which  the  ritual 
sjDrung.  Far  from  purifying  religion  of  its  cor- 
ruptions, they  had  extinguished  its  essence,  the 
sacred  fire  of  piety  in  the  human  heart,  the 
human  person's  recognition  of  the  Creator  and 
Father  of  all.  They  had  not  merely  degenerated 
from  Socrates  in  his  tender  acknowledgement  of 
an  all-"\\dse  overruling  providence  :  they  were  far 
behind  Homer,  who  proclaimed  a  father  of  gods 
and  men,  the  judge  and  re  warder  of  human  actions. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  cultured  classes 
had  assumed  this  attitude  of  coldness,  unbehef, 
or  even  direct  hostility  to  the  established  worship, 
which  the  name  of  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics 
conveys,  and  which  the  still  existing  literature 
reflects,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  worship 
was  in  full  possession  of  the  mass  of  society.^    The 

'  This  is  shown  by  Friedlaender,  Sittavjeschichte  lioms,  vol.  iii. 
<ch.  4. 
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poor  and  the  rich,  the  cultured  and  the  uncul- 
tured, formed  then  as  now,  and  much  more  tlian 
now,  two  worlds.  If  a  portion  of  the  rich  and 
cultured  then  exhibited  only  an  outward  com- 
pliance with  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they 
inwardly  disbelieved,  yet  a  vastly  larger  number 
ruled  by  habit,  custom,  and  ancestral  beUef,  fre- 
quented them  still  with  undiminished  faith.  It 
Avould  seem  that  the  evidence  of  remaining 
inscriptions  and  votive  tablets  bears  as  decisive 
a  testimony  to  this  temper  of  mind  in  the 
mass,  as  the  spirit  of  the  literature  bears  to  a 
prevailing  unbelief  in  that  far  smaller  class  to 
Avhich  it  is  addressed. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  time  of  Seneca, 
and  only  Avhen  the  Christian  Church  had  been 
spreading  itself  during  forty  or  fifty  years  in  the 
Roman  empire,  that  what  may  be  called  a  be- 
lieving movement  in  cultured  heathenism  can  be 
traced.  This  constitutes  the  third  period  of  Greek 
philosophy,  when,  over  against  the  extending  in- 
fluence of  Christianity,  it  took  upon  itself  the 
explanation  and  defence  of  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Its  characteristics  are  on  the  one  hand 
a  religious  feehng  of  piety,  on  the  other  an 
endeavour  to  give  a  logical  and  doctrinal  foun- 
dation to  heathenism,  and  so  to  reconcile  together 
popular  behef  with  philosophic  thought.^ 

8  See  tills  state  of  mind  set  forth  by  Mohler,  Geschichte,  i.  208,  262; 
Dollinger,  Heidenthum,  p.  598.  Lasaiilx,  Studien  des  klassischen 
AUerthums,  recognises  tlie  motive  I  have  given  to  it. 
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All  existing  evidence  points  to  Alexandria  as 
the  place  at  which  this  school  arose,  and  those 
who  studied  there,  whether  Greeks  or  Jews,  as 
taking  part  in  the  movement,  among  whom  the 
learned  Helleniser,  Philo,  Avas  conspicuous.     It  is 
difficult   to    trace   the   exact    time    at   which    it 
appeared;   in  Philo,  at  any  rate,  it  first  reached 
importance.     If  before  him  a  number  of  writers 
under   the   assumed  names    of  old  Pythagoreans 
had  composed  works  which  pretended  to  be  the 
authentic  utterances  of  the  Samian  philosophy,^ 
yet  so  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  fragments 
of  them  which  remain,  a  good  judge  pronounces 
that  the  ethical  and  political  remarks  were  but 
a  colourless  and  weak  repetition   of  well-known 
propositions  from  the  Academic  and  Peripatetic 
and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  from  the  Stoic  system 
of  morals. ^"^     In  all  of  them  there  was   nothing 
pecuUar  to  distinguish  them  from  opinions  gene- 
rally prevaihng  in  that  day.    But  we  find  strongly 
marked  in  the  Alexandrine  Judaism  of  that  time 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Pla- 
tonic revival  of  which  we  are  about   to   speak. 
And    in    the   Jemsh   speculation    of    Philo,    the 
common    direction    taken    b}^    the    Jewish    and 
Grecian  schools,  both  of  which  had  their  root  in 
Alexandria   about   the   same    time,    is   developed 
more  rapidly  and  powerfully  than  in  the  whole 

*  See  a  list  of  these  eiiumerated  Ly  Zeller,  v.  85,  n.  2. 
w  Ibid.  V.  123. 
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Hellenic  science  clown  to  Plotinus.^^  It  does  not 
seen!  an  unfair  inference  from  such  a  fact  that 
his  writino's  inav  have  been  the  means  of  clis- 
seminating  this  tone  of  thought  in  the  Gentile 
world. 

Philo  is  every  way  worthy  of  our  attention, 
both  from  tlic  time  at  which  he  lived,  from  the 
position  which  he  occupied,  and  from  the  effect 
which  we  are  justified  in  attributing  to  his 
writings.  He  belonged  to  a  rich  and  distinguished 
Jewish  family  at  Alexandria,  of  which  great 
capital  his  people  mainly  occupied  two  quarters 
out  of  five,  while  they  formed  a  million  out  of 
the  seven  or  eight  at  which  the  then  population 
of  Egypt  is  computed.  His  brother's  son  was  the 
Alabareh  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  Jews.  _  He 
was  born  about  twenty-five  years  before  our  era ; 
he  lived,  it  is  supposed,  far  into  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  This  date  makes  him,  considering  that 
he  is  a  writer  who  has  left  large  remains,  an 
object  of  the  highest  interest  with  respect  at 
once  to  the  Roman  empire,  the  Jewish  people, 
and  the  Christian  Church.  About  five  years 
before  his  birth  Egypt  had  passed  from  Cleopatra, 
the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  His  manhood  up  to  the  age  of  fifty 
years  witnessed  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy 
under  Auojustus  and  Tiberius.  A\nien  he  reached 
that  age  the  preaching  of  our  Lord  began.     We 

"  This  is  asserted  by  Zeller,  v.  62. 
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cannot  indeed  tell  whether  he  himself  went   up 
to  Jerusalem   during   any  of  the  four   passovers 
over   which    that    preaching   extended;    but   we 
cannot  think  that  a  person  so  well  informed  of 
all  matters  which  concerned  his  people  remained 
in  iomorance  of  the  stir  which  the  events  of  our 
Lord's  life  created.     Thus  his  writings  were  com- 
posed at  the  very  last  period  of  the  Jewish  people 
before  the  appearance  of  the    Christian  Church. 
There  could  not  be  a  matter  of  greater  interest 
than  to  know  how  a  Jew  at  once  zealous  for  the 
rehgion  of  his  own   people   and   learned   in  the 
hterature   and   philosophy   of  the    Greeks  would 
speak  at  such  a  moment.     For  many  generations 
there  had  been  a  large   colony  of  his  people  in 
Alexandria.     During  all  that  time  the  great  city 
continued  to  be  the  central  point  of  meeting  for 
the  Greek  and  the  Oriental  mind,  and  the  world's 
mart  for  intellectual  speculation  no  less  than  for 
commercial  exchange.     When  it  fell  under  Roman 
dominion,   it   took  rank   at   once   as  the   second 
city   of  the  empire,   being  however  far  superior 
in  the  beauty  of  its  buildings  and  in  the  regu- 
larity  and  statehness  of  its  structure  as  a  city 
to  Avhat  Rome  was  up  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  or  rather  to  the  fire  of  Nero.     At 
the  same  time  it  was  perhaps  even  more  cosmo- 
pohtan,    at    least    in   the    cultured    part    of    its 
population,  than   Rome    itself,   for  there   was   no 
institution   at   Rome   like  the   University  of  the 
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Ptolemies  which  would  collect  together  by  honour- 
able salaries  and  the  attraction  of  erudite  society, 
the  learned  of  many  races  and  rehgions.  From 
this  time  forth  it  became  the  point  at  which  the 
Western  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  the  Eastern 
minds  were  brought  into  contact  and  collision. 
Thus  the  Greek  ^vritings  of  an  Alexandrian  at 
the  time  of  Philo  would  either  directly  or  in- 
directly affect  the  whole  cultured  society  of  the 
Roman  empire,  of  which  Greek  was  more  the 
language  than  Latin  ;  and  especially  all  those 
who  were  interested  in  philosophy  would  become 
acquainted  with  any  view  or  doctrine  of  import- 
ance set  forth  in  any  school  of  Alexandria.  When 
Philo  thus  in  his  learned  leisure  looked  out  upon 
the  world,  he  would  find  it  ruled  by  Roman  power 
and  Greek  mind.  As  a  practical  man  he  could 
not  but  appreciate  what  was  pre-eminently  the 
Roman  art,  the  art  of  government.  As  a  thinker, 
he  could  not  but  be  drawn  towards  the  people 
who  for  five  hundred  years  had  been  engaged  in 
solving  with  the  instrument  of  an  almost  matchless 
language,  and  in  the  main  by  eff'orts  of  reason, 
the  most  important  problems  which  concerned 
man  whether  singly  or  in  society.  Thirdly,  as 
a  Jew  he  believed  with  all  his  heart  that  his  ovm 
nation  was  in  possession  of  truths  yearned  after 
but  imperfectly  reached  by  the  thinkers  whom  he 
most  admired.  Quite  different  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  from  a  Jew   of  Palestine,  he 
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woiild  be  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  Greek 
civilisation  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  placed, 
and  he  Avoiild  be  inclined  to  look  A\ith  favour  on 
that  Roman  power  which  secured  for  his  people 
a  second  country  wherein  they  throve  and  were 
honoured.  And  yet,  while  he  speaks  of  the 
government  of  Augustus  and  of  Tiberius  almost 
with  veneration,  and  while  he  calls  Plato  not 
onlv  great  but  holv,  he  believes  that  the  sole 
rule  of  life  was  delivered  by  Moses  to  his  people, 
that  he  was  the  legislator  and  di^-inely  taught 
sage  from  whom  truth  not  only  shone  in  full 
lustre  to  the  Jews,  but  streamed  over  to  the 
Gentiles. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  no  wonder 
that  a  man  of  hiorh  intellectual  sifts,  who  was 
profoundly  penetrated  with  the  truth  and  good- 
ness of  the  Hebrew  revelation,  yet  by  education 
and  learning  was  a  Greek,  should  wish  to  join 
together  in  a  sort  of  marriage  the  two  paits  of 
his  own  being.  He  would  in  fact  espouse  the 
fair  Grecian  captive,  whose  beauty  had  dehghted 
his  senses,  with  the  Hebrew  husband  whose  dignity 
and  authority  were  paramount  over  his  soul.  And 
to  this  end,  according  to  the  precepts  of  liis  law, 
he  would  prepare  her  for  the  ennoblement  she  was 
to  meet.  The  myths  which  disfigiured  her  worship 
were  to  be  explained  and  purified  by  a  moral 
interpretation,  just  as  on  the  other  side  revelation 
itself  in    condescension  to   human  weakness  Inid 
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veiled  high  spiritual  truths  under  a  homely  literal 
expression.  But  here  we  must  note  that  while  on 
the  Hebrew  side  the  allegory  simply  draws  the 
truth  out  of  its  image,  on  the  Greek  side  the 
interpretation  employed  removes  from  the  m}-th 
the  falsehood  which  had  debased  it.  Thus,  how- 
ever, in  the  view  of  Philo,  the  human  gifts  which 
formed  the  doMTy  of  the  bride,  that  is  to  say, 
the  circle  of  sciences,  which  the  philosophic  sub- 
tlety of  the  Greek  mind  had  produced,  were  to 
be  carried  to  the  home  of  the  husband,  who  had 
for  Ms  di^dne  portion  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
the  goodness  of  ^drtue.  In  the  mind  of  Philo, 
philosophy,  as  such,  was  the  handmaid  of  theo- 
logy :  in  the  mixed  religious  and  philosophical 
system  which  he  was  attempting  to  construct, 
he  was  exalting  her  to  the  rank  of  a  A\-ife,  but 
she  was  still  to  be  subordinate  to  the  husband. 
The  form  of  Greek  thought^-  was  to  be  fused 
with  the  substance  of  Jewish  belief.  This  was 
his  intent  and  purpose,  which  he  supposed  him- 
self to  have  carried  out,  and  to  which  he  was 
never  consciouslv  untrue. 

ml 

In  this  attempted  union  of  Jewish  revelation 
with  Greek  science,  the  position  of  Philo  is,  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  his  o^^-n  people  contained 
the  sum  of  all  knowledge;  that  they  were  given 
by  a  divine  inspiration  which  excluded  all  error 
and  imperfection.     He  recognises  no  other  source 

12  Dolliager,  Heidenthum,  p.  837;  Zeller,  v.  295. 
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of  msdom.  The  exposition  of  the  sacred  books 
is  to  him  the  proper  philosophy  of  his  people: 
Moses  the  greatest  of  all  prophets  and  of  all  men. 
On  the  other  hand  a  practical  limit  is  set  to  his 
belief  in  authority,  by  his  recognition  of  a  true 
msdom  outside  of  his  owa  nation  and  religion. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  the  holy  community  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  of  the  godlike  men,  Parmenides, 
Empedocles,  Zeno,  and  Cleanthes,  and  admits 
that  Greece  is  distinguished  as  the  cradle  of 
science  and  a  truly  human  civilisation  above  all 
other  lands  in  the  world.  Further,  his  venera- 
tion for  Greek  philosophy  is  sho^^^l  more  strongly 
than  any  particular  expressions  can  exhibit,  by 
the  vdde  use  which  he  has  made  of  Pythagorean, 
Platonic,  Peripatetic,  and  Stoic  doctrines,  and  by 
the  influence  which  he  has  allowed  these  to  have 
upon  his  oa\t:i  view  of  things.  The  central  point 
of  all  wisdom  to  him  is  theology,  in  which,  as 
is  natural,  he  foUows  his  Jewish  doctrinal  system. 
But  philosophy,  and  even  the  encyclical  sciences, 
are  in  his  opinion  an  indispensable  help  to  this 
theology.  Now  these  sciences  could  be  found 
only  among  the  Greeks.  The  legislator  of  his 
people  is  exalted  far  above  Greek  philosophers, 
but  the  relation  which  he  conceives  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  to  the  Jewish  religion  is  yet  the 
essential  similarity  of  their  contents.  The  Jewish 
law  contains  the  purest  and  most  perfect  wisdom, 
but   philosophy   contains   the   same   wisdom   less 
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purely  and  less  perfectly.  The  difficulty  which 
a  Jew  would  feel  in  allowing  this  Avas  softened 
to  him  by  the  belief  that  the  Greek  wisdom  itself 
was  derived  from  the  Jewish  revelation.  ^^ 

But  the  chief  interest  of  Philo  to  us  in  the 
present  inquiry  lies  in  three  particulars,  which 
are,  first,  the  tendencies  which  he  had  in  common 
with  the  Greek  philosophy  of  his  day ;  secondly, 
wdiat  he  borrowed  from  it ;  thirdty,  what  he  con- 
tributed to  it.  On  the  first  and  second  points 
we  will  say  but  a  word,  dwelling  more  largely 
on  the  last. 

Now  as  to  the  eclectic  connection  of  diverse 
doctrines  which  gave  the  name  to  his  school, 
that  was  a  tendency  which  had  been  a  consider- 
able time  at  work:  so  likewise  the  neglect  of 
logical  and  physical  studies,  and  the  devotion  to 
religious  and  ethical  questions,  and  again  the 
representation  of  philosophy  as  a  religion.  These 
things  had  been  seen  in  Antiochus,  Cicero,  and 
those  who  followed,  and  are  marked  enough  in 
the  Stoicism  of  Seneca.  So  fiir  Philo's  Alexan- 
drine speculation  presupposes  what  had  been  up 
to  his  day  the  course  taken  by  Greek  philosophy. 
Again,  which  was  our  second  point,  from  it  he 
borrows  scientific  form  and  method,  and  a  number 
of  particular  conceptions  and  propositions  derived 
from  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  and  others." 

13  See  Zeller,  v.  295—7,  300. 
"  Zeller,  v.  03. 
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But  now  we  proceed  to  a  much  more  im- 
portant point,  to  consider,  that  is,  what  Philo's 
own  contribution  to  Greek  philosophy  may  have 
been.  As  to  this  we  note  that  the  distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  the  Neopythagorean  school  lay  in 
the  attempt  to  attain,  by  means  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation, to  a  knowledge  and  to  a  happiness  which 
no  effort  of  mind  by  a  process  of  reason  and 
science  could  acquire.  Secondly,  in  order  that 
the  individual  might  obtain  this  revelation,  it 
was  considered  necessary  that  he  should  stand 
in  a  similar  relation  to  the  Godhead  with  that 
in  which  those  stood  to  whom  such  a  revelation 
■^vas  originally  made.^^  These  two  things  may  be 
termed  in  a  word  the  principle  of  revelation  and 
the  principle  of  holiness.  Now  both  of  them 
had  been  strange  to  Greek  philosophy  down  to 
Philo's  time.  Any  assumption  of  supernatural 
revelation,  any  requirement  of  contact  with  the 
Divine  other  than  what  might  be  j)roduced  by  the 
effect  of  thought  itself,  was  either  entirely  un- 
known to  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their  descendants, 
down  to  the  rise  of  the  Neopythagorean  school, 
or  remained  without  anv  real  significance  to 
them.^*^  The  Greek  principle  always  had  been 
scientific  thought,  and  this,  twenty  years  after 
Philo's  time,  continued  to  be  the  principle  of 
Seneca,   as  it  had  been   of  Cicero,   and  all  their 

15  See  Zeller,  v.  56. 

1^  See  this  avowal  made  l)y  Zeller,  v.  58. 
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predecessors.  The  introduction  into  philosophy 
of  two  such  principles  as  the  need  of  revelation 
in  order  to  acquire  true  knoAvledge  of  God  and 
of  the  great  problems  which  concern  human  life, 
and  the  need  of  holiness  in  man  in  order  practi- 
cally to  avail  himself  of  such  knowledge,  amounted 
in  fact  to  a  revolution.  This  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  those  who  date  from  this  time  a  third, 
which  forms  the  last  period  of  Greek  philosophj-. 

But  now  the  Avhole  mind  of  Philo  was  filled 
with  the  thought  that  a  complete  revelation  had 
been  given  to  his  people,  and  that  this  was  the 
only  well-spring  of  true  knowledge;  and  not  less 
earnestly  did  he  hold  that  the  participation  in 
such  knowledge  depended  on  the  religious  and 
moral  state  of  the  man. 

Let  us  turn  to  that  which  rules  the  whole 
religious  and  philosophical  system  of  Philo,  his 
conception  of  God. 

And  first  it  is  derived  to  him  from  the 
theology  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it  comes  to  him 
as  a  gift  from  above,  not  as  an  elaboration  of  his 
own  mind.  Almost  all  his  treatises  are  comments 
on  the  sacred  writings,  and  it  is  in  so  commentino- 
that  he  draws  out  his  conception  of  God.  The 
effect  is  remarkable.  If  Plato  ^^  had  declared 
that  the  Maker  and  Father  of  this  universe  was 
hard  to  find,  and  when  found  impossible  to  utter 
to   all,   Philo's   mind    on    the    contrary  ran    o\'er 

^^  Timams,  sec.  9. 

HI.  L 
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with,  the  thought  of  God,  and  disclosed  His  attri- 
butes Avithout  stint,  from  the  ground  of  that 
tradition  which  he  inherited  as  a  Jew ;  and, 
moreover,  the  sense  of  God  was  Avrought  into 
his  inmost  being  by  the  special  relation  in  which 
God  stood  to  his  oAvn  people.  The  contrast 
between  this  strong  conception  of  Philo  and  the 
abstract  relationless  impersonal  neuter  which  the 
Greek  philosophy  up  to  his  time  called  "  The 
Divine,"  is  most  striking.  It  is  expressed  most 
vividly  by  Philo's  own  often-repeated  name,  "  the 
living  God,"  for  truly,  in  comparison  with  it,  that 
philosophical  abstraction  is  a  dead  thing. 

The  God  thus  conceived  by  Philo  is  one, 
simple,  eternal,  unoriginated ;  He  is  self-existent, 
and  absolutely  distinct  from  the  world,  which  is 
His  work.  Whoever  holds  the  world  itself  for 
the  Lord  God,  is  fallen  into  error  and  mckedness. 
God  is  in  His  own  being  incomprehensible;  we 
can  only  know  that  He  is,  not  Avhat  He  is.  We 
can  only  predicate  of  Him  that  He  is  "  He  who 
is."  He  is  most  pure  and  absolute  mind,  better 
than  virtue  and  better  than  knowledge,  better 
than  the  idea  of  goodness  and  the  idea  of  beauty. 
"He  is  His  own  place,  and  full  of  Himself,  and 
sufficient  for  Himself,  filling  up  and  embracing 
all  that  is  deficient,  or  empty,  but  Himself  em- 
braced by  nothing,  as  being  Himself  one  person, 
and  yet  everything.  "^^ 

18  uTi  sTg  xai  TO  rrav  a-jTog  wv.     Legis  Allegor.  I,  xiv.  p.  52. 
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But  as  He  is  the  Maker  and  Father  of  the 
world,  so  is  He  like^vvise  its  preserver,  governor, 
rewarder,  and  punisher.  "  Those  who  would  make 
the  Avorld  to  be  unoriginated  cut  away,  without 
being  aware  of  it,  the  most  useful  and  necessary 
of  all  the  constituents  of  piety,  that  is,  the  belief 
in  Providence.  For  reason  proves  that  what  has 
an  origin  is  cared  for  by  its  father  and  maker. 
For  a  father  is  anxious  for  the  hfe  of  his  children, 
and  a  workman  aims  at  the  duration  of  his  works, 
and  employs  every  device  imaginable  to  ward  off 
everything  that  is  pernicious  or  injurious,  and  is 
desirous  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  provide 
everything  which  is  useful  or  profitable  for  them. 
But  with  regard  to  what  has  had  no  origin,  there 
is  no  feeling  of  interest,  as  if  it  were  his  OAvn, 
in  the  breast  of  him  who  has  not  made  it.  It 
is  a  worthless  and  pernicious  doctrine  to  establish 
in  the  world  what  would  be  anarchy  in  a  city, 
to  have  no  superintendent,  regulator,  or  judge, 
by  whom  everything  must  be  distributed  and 
governed."^'' 

To  God  accordingly,  as  Maker,  Philo  ascribes 
the  absolute  knowledge  of  everything  which  He 
has  made,  and  especially  as  the  moral  governor  of 
man,  the  knowledge  of  His  most  secret  thoughts. 
"To  God,  as  dwelling  in  pure  light,  all  things  are 
visible,  for  He  penetrating  into  the  very  recesses  of 
the    soul,    is   able   to   see   transparently   what   is 

19  De  Mundi  Ofificio,  sec.  2. 
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invisible  to  others,  and  by  means  of  prescience  and 
providence,  His  own  peculiar  excellencies,  allows 
nothing  to  abuse  its  liberty  or  exceed  the  range  of 
His  comprehension.  For  indeed  there  is  with  Him 
no  uncertainty  even  in  the  future ;  for  there  is 
nothing  uncertain  and  nothing  future  to  God.  It 
is  plain  then  that  the  producer  must  have  know- 
ledge of  all  that  he  has  produced,  the  artificer  of  all 
that  he  has  constructed,  the  governor  of  all  that  he 
governs.  Now  Father,  Artificer,  and  Governor  He 
is  in  truth  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  the  w^orld. 
And  whereas  future  things  are  overshadowed  by 
the  succession  of  time,  longer  or  shorter,  God  is  the 
maker  of  time  also.  .  .  .  For  the  world  by  its 
motion  has  made  time,  but  He  made  the  w^orld, 
and  so  with  God  there  is  nothing  future,  who  has 
the  very  foundations  of  time  subject  to  Him.  For 
their  fife  is  not  time,  but  the  archetype  and  model 
of  time,  eternity,  and  in  eternity  nothing  is  past, 
and  nothing  is  future,  but  there  is  the  present 
only."2o 

But  His  goodness  is  as  perfect  as  His  power 
and  His  wisdom.  His  hofiness  is  the  pattern  of 
all  holiness.  "It  is  God  who  sows  and  plants 
aU  virtue  upon  earth  in  the  mortal  race,  being 
an  imitation  and  image  of  the  heavenly."-^  Thus 
commenting  on  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  he  says, 
"  The  greatest  river  from  which  the  four  branches 

20  "  Quod  Deus  sit  immutabilis."     Sec.  6,  p.  72. 

21  Le(jis  Alhfj.  i.  14,  p.  52,  and  19,  p.  56. 
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flow  off  is  generic  virtue,  that  is,  goodness,  and 
the  four  branches  are  so  many  virtues,  prudence, 
temperance,  fortitude,  and  justice.  Now  generic 
virtue  derives  its  source  from  Eden,  which  is  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  it  rejoices  and  exalts  and 
triumphs,  having  its  glory  and  its  beauty  only 
in  its  Father,  God;  and  the  four  particular  virtues 
are  branches  from  the  generic,  which  like  a  river 
waters  all  which  each  does  -well'^-  in  an  abundant 
stream  of  good  actions." 

But  not  only  is  God  the  archetype  of  all  holi- 
ness and  not  onlv  is  the  orii>in  of  all  human  virtue 
in  God,  but  man  in  the  weakness  of  his  sensual 
nature,  and  in  the  sinfidness  which  springs  from 
it,  can  only  look  to  God  for  help.  Man-^  is  bound 
to  free  himself  from  the  influence  of  sensuousness, 
but  as  a  sensuous  being  he  cannot  do  this.  What 
remains  for  him  but  to  betake  himself  to  a  higher 
power,  and  receive  from  it  as  a  loan  that  strength 
for  good  which  fails  in  himself?  Hence  Philo 
teaches  that  all  virtue  springs  from  the  divine 
wisdom.  To  God  alone  it  belongs  to  plant  virtues 
in  the  soul,  and  it  would  only  be  a  self-seeking 
delusion  if  we  were  to  ascribe  them  to  ourselves. 
The  powerful  drawing  of  God  alone  makes  it  pos- 

22  ra  TLarop^iMiMara  ly.dcTr,g.  This  is  a  fair  instance  of  Pliilo's 
union  of  philosopliic  morality  with  Scriptural  rcvehition.  The  four 
cardinal  virtues  are  Stoic,  and  y.aropOuiijja  is  the  sj>ecial  Stoic  word 
for  the  good  intention  carried  into  a  good  act. 

^''  I  take  the  following  account  of  man's  weakness  and  his  need 
of  grace,  as  set  forth  hy  Philo,  from  Zeller,  v.  pp.  354,  355,  357,  358, 
359,  360.     He  supports  it  by  many  references  to  Philo's  works. 
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sible  for  us  to  rise  above  the  senses,  and  grace  often 
so  entirely  prevents  our  own  desire  that  it  chooses 
out  its  instruments  before  every  good  deed,  nay, 
before  birth  itself.  So  perseverance  in  good  will 
only  succeed  to  one  who  is  under  the  defence  of 
the  Divine  AYord.  From  this  point  of  vicAv  the 
task  of  man  naturally  w^ould  be  not  merely  to 
exhibit  human  reason  in  Hfe  and  action,  but  the 
most  necessary  thing  for  him  is  to  put  himself  in 
relation  to  God,  and  take  the  motives  of  his 
conduct  from  this  relation.  True  morality  is 
imitation  of  God,  Whoever  follows  only  his  owti 
conviction  of  good  and  duty,  however  right  and 
pure  this  conviction  may  be,  does  not  yet  possess 
right  virtue,  which  belongs  to  him  who  does  every- 
thing only  out  of  regard  to  God.  If  then  Philo 
agrees  with  the  Greek  philosophers  in  founding 
virtue  upon  wisdom  or  knowledge,  still  this  wisdom 
is  of  another  kind  from  theirs.  True  science  has 
in  his  meaning  one  only  object,  the  Godhead.  The 
unfaihng  gi'ound  of  w^isdom,  nay,  true  wisdom 
itself,  is  only  faith.  Thus  the  negative  descrip- 
tion of  virtue,  according  to  Avliich  it  would  consist 
in  dehverance  from  sensuahty,  receives  its  positive 
completion,  which  lies  however  not  in  human 
nature  and  action  as  such,  but  only  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Godhead. 

But  knowledge  itself  has  only  value  so  far  as 
it  bears  on  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  man. 
Not    Old}'  the    encyclical   sciences,    mathematics, 
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grammar,  and  the  rest,  but  many  philosophical 
inquiries  have  only  a  subordinate  importance  for 
Philo.  They  are  only  a  preparation  for  wisdom, 
not  wisdom  itself:  only  milk-food  for  children, 
Chaldean  arts,  attendants  upon  true  science! 
Perfect  virtue  is  Sara,  encyclical  knowledge 
Hagar.  If  a  man  must  hrst  be  versed  in  this, 
and  if  even  the  friend  of  wisdom  must  embrace 
Hagar  before  he  can  have  children  by  Sara,  and 
as  Abram  pursue  Chaldaic  astronomy  before  as 
Abraham  he  reaches  on  to  theology,  yet  so  soon 
as  the  maid  attempts  to  put  herself  in  the  place 
of  the  mistress  she  is  thrust  out :  and  when  the 
sciences,  which  serve  as  an  introduction,  seek  to 
be  the  highest  and  final  object,  they  become 
perverted  and  ruinous.  But  it  is  no  better. with 
philosophy  itself,  if  it  does  not  seek  its  end  in 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  in  moral  self-know- 
ledge. It  is  true,  Philosophy  is  the  highest  gift 
of  the  Godhead.  In  it  knowledge  is  matured  and 
perfected.  Other  sciences  are  occupied  -w-ith  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  world :  Philosophy  searches 
out  the  essence  of  things  itself.  Everything 
actual  is  its  subject.  Nevertheless  its  proper 
aim  lies  only  in  man  and  his  salvation.  The 
philosopher  is  a  physician  who  is  called  in  to 
heal  the  sicknesses  of  human  life,  to  make  the 
inward  man  sound.  The  self-knowledge,  which 
is  its  chief  task,  goes  beyond  itself  The  deeper 
we  penetrate  into  ourselves,  the   more   shall  we 
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mistrust  ourselves,  the  plainer  recognise  our 
nothingness.  We  shall  see  that  God  alone  is 
wise,  but  the  human  mind  far  too  weak  to  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  things.  We  shall  remember 
how  often  our  senses  deceive  us :  how  feehngs  and 
judgments  change  with  persons  and  circumstances : 
how  relative  are  our  notions ;  how  uneven  and 
dependent  on  their  convictions  even  the  moral 
conceptions  of  men  are ;  how  little  we  know 
even  the  essence  of  our  soul ;  how  even  philoso- 
phers are  at  issue  Avith  each  other  on  the 
weightiest  questions  ;  and  we  shall  renounce  all 
claims  to  knowledge  of  our  own.  Thus  only  can 
we  hope  to  attain  to  truth.  He  who  will  know 
God  must  give  up  himself;  must  turn  away  his 
sense  from  everything  perishable.  He  who  gives 
up  himself,  knows  Him  who  is.^"^  Xo  created 
being  can  of  itself  know  anything  of  Him ;  if  we 
would  see  Him,  He  must  reveal  Himself  to  us. 

The  attitude  of  Philo's  mind  to  God  may  be 
summed  up  in  his  own  words.  "  Do  thou  there- 
fore, 0  my  soul,  hasten  to  become  the  house  of 
God,  His  holy  temple,  to  become  strong  from 
having  been  most  Aveak,  powerful  from  having 
been  powerless,  A\dse  from  having  been  foolish, 
and  very  reasonable  from  having  been  doting 
and   childless."      Man's  taste  is  to  imitate   God  : 


2^  h  yap  y.iav  ■/.ara.y.a.f^ojv  savrov  X!av  a'Tiyvw/.s  Tr,v  h  crcctf/  to-j 
yivriTov  ea<pug  'xpo7.a(iojv  ovbsMSiav  o  d'a.'Troyvug  kavrov,  yivuiay.ii  rov 
ovra.    -De  Somniis,  i.  10,  p.  G29. 
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to  follow  God :  "  His  supreme  happiness  to  stand 
firm  and  unswerving  in  God  alone."  ^^ 

Union  -with  God,  as  satisfying  the  mind  of 
man,  which  nothing  on  earth,  neither  intellect 
nor  sense  can  satisf}^,  is  the  ultimate  point 
of  Philo's  system.  This  union,  like  everything 
perfect  in  human  nature,  is  an  immediate  gift 
of  God.  On  the  one  hand  vividly  conscious  of 
human  weakness,  of  our  moral  and  intellectual 
helplessness,  Philo  yearns  after  communion  with 
the  infinite  God :  ^^  on  the  other  hand  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  needs  which  neither  our  own 
strength  nor  the  finite  world  will  satisfy,  will 
meet  their  full  satisfaction  in  a  power  beyond 
the  W'Orld,  beyond  man's  heart  and  intellect. 
But  the  inseparable  condition  of  attaining  such 
a  state  is  holiness  on  the  part  of  man  produced 
by  grace  on  the  part  of  God. 

Now  all  that  we  have  been  hitherto  considering 
in  Philo's  state  of  thought,  this  conception  of  God, 
drawn  from  revelation,  of  God  who  is  one  and 
infinite,  yet  personal,  who  is  absolutely  distinct 
from  the  world,  yet  its  constructor,  who  is  the 
maker,  father,  governor  of  man,  the  very  archetype 
of  hohness  himself,  and  the  giver  of  it  to  man  by 
grace,  union  with  whom  is  the  end  of  man's  fife ; 
a  God  who  is  to  be  reached  not  by  the  efi*ort  of  a 
scientific  knowledge  on  the  part  of  man,  but  by 
His  own  gift,  dependent  on  a  moral  and  spiritual 

«  Ibid.  De  Somniis,  i.  23.  ^s  ZeUer,  v.  365. 
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state  in  man,  which  likewise  springs  from  God,  all 
this  is  completely  unlike  the  course  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy up  to  Philo's  time.  We  cannot  assure  our- 
selves better  of  this  fact  than  by  comparing  him 
in  these  respects  with  Seneca.  Philo  was  older 
than  Seneca  by  about  twenty  years.  When  he 
visited  Rome  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  he  was  abeady  a  gray-haired  man. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  a  few  years  later,  but 
twenty-five  years  after  this  visit  of  his,  Seneca  was 
the  representative  of  such  philosophy  as  then  ex- 
isted at  Rome.  Now  in  certain  points  these  writers 
show  a  similarity  of  tendencies.  If  Seneca  exalted 
philosophy  into  a  sort  of  religion,  assigning  to  it 
the  solution  of  the  most  important  problems  of 
human  life,  and  requiring  submission  to  it  as  the 
guide  and  teacher  of  man,  Philo,  on  the  other 
hand,  sought  to  penetrate  his  theology  with  philo- 
sophic thought,  and  scrupled  not  to  select  Platonic, 
Peripatetic,  and  Stoic  doctrines,  which  he  attempted 
to  reconcile  with  the  doctrine  of  Moses.  In  this 
process  he  was  unconscious  of  being  in  any  point 
untrue  to  the  supremacy  which  he  accorded  with- 
out doubting  to  that  doctrine.  Nevertheless  in 
picking  and  choosing  from  the  Greek  schools  he 
was  an  eclectic  like  Seneca.  Again,  in  their  ascetic 
doctrine  of  subduing  the  flesh  to  the  reason,  in 
their  view  of  the  antagonism  between  mind  and 
matter,  there  was  much  in  common.  Philo  also 
agrees  with  the  Stoic  in  declaring  that  the  wise 
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man  knows  himself  to  be  as  a  citizen  of  the  worhl 
not  confined  to  any  particular  country,  but  feels 
himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  whole  race  of  man, 
and  a  jDortion  of  the  world.  And  in  his  treatment 
of  slavery  he  requires  it  to  be  considered  as  an 
external  lot  which  does  not  derogate  from  the 
regard  due  to  the  common  human  nature  in  the 
slave.-^  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of 
the  points  in  which  Seneca  is  so  far  superior  to  his 
predecessors,  and  in  this  he  had  been  preceded  by 
Philo ;  and  if  we  could  suppose  him  to  have  been 
familiar  with  Philo's  works  it  would  solve  a  por- 
tion of  the  difficult  problem  respecting  the  source 
from  which  he  derived  a  moral  tone  so  little  borne 
out  by  his  own  life.  But  while  there  is  in  the 
above-mentioned  points  an  agreement  in  the  two 
thinkers,  there  is  in  the  mental  attitude  and  spirit 
of  the  men  a  total  dissimilarity.  Philo's  view  of 
everything  in  man's  life  is  dependent  on  his  con- 
ception of  God.  He  has  an  intense  regard  and 
affection  for  Him  as  his  own  God,  a  person  for  a 
person.  He  annihilates  himself  before  God's  holi- 
ness, and  admits  that  he  is  nothing  without  God's 
grace,  and  yearns  for  His  communion.  These  sen- 
timents are  absolutely  strange  to  Seneca,  and  to 
the  whole  course  of  Greek  philosophy  -^  down  to 


27  Zeller,  v.  353. 

^*  As  Zeller  admits,  v.  360.  "Durcli  diese  Siitze,  welclie  mit 
seiner  ganzen  Denkart  so  eng  verwaclisen  siud,  treimt  sich  Philo's 
reUgiose  Pliilosopliie  ganz  entschiedeii  von  der  iviuen,  in  sich  bcfried- 
digten  Wissenschaft  des  helleiiLscheu  Altertliimis." 
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his  time.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  in 
Seneca,  because,  as  he  tells  us  himself,-^  he  had 
imbibed  a  love  for  Pythagoras  and  a  regard  for 
some  portions  of  Pythagorean  doctrine,  such  as 
the  abstaining  from  animal  food  and  the  trans- 
miffration  of  souls,  from  his  teacher  Sotion,  an 
Alexandrian,  who  must  have  been  just  of  the 
same  age  as  Philo.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
such  doctrine  respecting  God  or  man's  relation  to 
God  having  been  received  by  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  not  a  particle  of  piety  in  all  the 
■\\Titings  of  Seneca.  How  should  there  be,  since 
his  God  is  a  primal  force  dwelling  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  universe,  and  how  should  man  worship 
force,  or  pray  to  an  unbroken  series  of  cause  and 
effects.  Then,  as  to  the  relation  between  God  and 
man,  Seneca  would  reach  knowledge  and  virtue 
by  the  exercise  of  his  own  reason,  which  is  the 
principle  of  scientific  thought,  and  had  been  the 
animating  principle  of  Greek  philosophy  down  to 
his  time.  Philo  would  reach  them  by  the  gift  of 
God,  bestowed  through  his  grace,  to  Avhich  man 
must  correspond,  though  the  first  movement  comes 
from  God.  And  Philo  dwells  on  all  those  moral 
relations  of  God,  as  maker,  provider,  governor, 
judge,  which  had  well-nigh  disappeared  from 
philosophic  thought  and  from  literature  in  Seneca's 
time,  though  not  from  the  popular  conscience  nor 
the  reason  of  mankind.     And  what  has  just  been 

23  Epist.  cviii.  sec.  17 — 22, 
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said  of  Seneca  would  appear  to  be  true  of  all 
writers  of  so-called  Pythagorean  tendencies,  out- 
side of  the  Jewish  circle  of  thought,  in  Philo's 
time.  The  most  anxious  search -^^  cannot  produce 
in  them  any  resemblance  to  Philo  in  the  parti- 
culars we  have  just  now  cited,  but  these  form  the 
whole  basis  of  his  thought  and  his  distinctive 
character. 

Thus  down  to  the  end  of  Nero's  reign  there  is 
no  spirit  in  Greek  philosophy  or  in  its  Latin 
affiliations  bearing  resemblance  to  the  spirit  of 
Philo,  requiring,  that  is,  a  special  divine  aid,  dis- 
tinct from  a  man's  own  reason,  in  order  that  he 
may  attain  knowledge,  and  a  special  moral  cha- 
racter in  the  recipient,  formed  by  this  aid,  to  make 
him  capable  of  it.  It  is  almost  the  same  thing  to 
say  there  is  no  clear  conception  of  moral  character 
in  God  or  of  man's  personal  relation  to  Him. 

But  thirty  years  after  Seneca's  time  there 
appeared  in  Greek  literature  an  author  of  great 
name  and  wide  influence,  who  may  almost  be 
termed  a  heathen  counterpart  of  Philo.  For 
Plutarch  and  Philo  in  their  view  of  the  relation 
of  philosophy  to  religion,  in  the  general  identity 
of  their  philosophical  tenets,  and  in  the  attitude 
of  their  minds  to  religion,  hold,  the  one  being 
a  Greek  and  the  other  a  Jew,  an  analogous 
position  to  each  other.  The  time  and  outward 
circumstances  of  Plutarch's  life  were  these.     He 

30  Sucli,  for  instance,  as  that  made  l>y  Zclk-r,  v.  81—141. 
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was  born  at  Cha^ronea  in  Boeotia  about  the  year 
50.  At  the  time  of  Nero's  visit  to  Greece  he  is 
found  studying  philosophy  at  Athens  under  Arn- 
monius  of  Alexandria.  He  is  known  to  have 
visited  Egypt.  He  was  more  than  once  at  Rome, 
and  seems  to  have  given  lectures  there  in  the 
time  of  Domitian,  which  were  largely  frequented 
by  persons  of  consideration.  He  formed  friend- 
ships with  noble  Romans,  and  dedicated  works 
to  them.  In  later  years  he  is  said  to  have  been 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Emperors  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  about  the  year  125.  During 
this  long  life  he  was  devoted  to  philosophy  and 
literature,  and  still  more  to  the  religion  of  his 
country.  On  these  subjects  he  was  probably 
acquainted  mth  every  movement  of  thought  in 
the  cultured  world  of  the  Roman  empire.  Thus 
from  the  beginning  of  Domitian 's  reign  to  the 
middle  of  Hadrian's,  his  works  may  be  taken  as 
an  index  of  the  philosophic  mind  then  prevaiUng. 
He  speaks  as  a  priest  of  Apollo  in  his  ancestral 
religion,  as  the  friend  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  in 
the  Roman  government,  while  in  literature  he 
is  the  exact  contemporary  of  Tacitus  and  the 
younger  Pliny,  as  well  as  of  Epictetus.  He  was  a 
young  man  when  S.  Peter  died,  and  the  sphere 
of  his  mental  activity  extended  over  the  Ponti- 
ficates of  six  successors  to  the  Primacy,  S.  Linus, 
S.Anacletus,  S.Clement,  S.Evaristus,  S.Alexander, 
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and  S.  Sistus.  About  the  time  when  he  was 
lecturing  at  Rome  Domitian  was  persecuting  the 
Church,  and  he  outlived  by  many  years  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Ignatius. 

He  is  the  first  representative  we  have  remain- 
ing of  the  Neopythagorean  or  Platonising  tone 
of  thought.  He  fully  and  exactly  reflects  it,  and 
his  whole  view  of  the  world  is  framed  upon  it. 
It  is  this.  At  the  head  of  the  universe  as  its 
author  and  orderer  is  the  mind  and  will  of  the 
Supreme  God.  Under  him  the  rulers  and  admi- 
nistrators of  human  alFairs  in  general  are  the 
heavenly  and  visible  gods,  as  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  planets,  with  which  are  identified  the  gods 
of  the  Greek  mythology.  Subordinate  to  these 
are  the  "demons,"  as  "watchers  and  inspectors" 
of  things  in  particular,  and  lower  yet,  but  superior 
to  men,  the  souls  of  heroes. 

Let  us  specify  these  somewhat  more  exactly. 

First,  as  to  the  Supreme  God,  Plutarch  ex- 
presses himself  thus:  ^^"  What  is  that  which  reaUy 
is?  That  Avhich  is  everlasting,  unproduced,  and 
incorrupt,  to  which  time  brings  no  change.  For 
time  is  something  subject  to  motion,  and  forming 
itself  into  the  appearances  of  matter  in  motion, 
always  in  a  flux  and  never  holding  in  its  contents, 
like  a  vessel  of  corruption  and  production  ;  in 
which  the  very  terms  'before'  and  'after,'  'shall 
be'  and  'has  been,'  confess  that  there  is  no  real 

31  Uspi  roy'E/  sv  AO.^oic.     19,  20. 
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being.  .  .  .  But  of  God  we  must  say,  He  is,  and  is 
in  no  time,  but  in  a  motionless,  timeless,  unin- 
clined  eternity,  in  whom  tliere  is  neither  before 
nor  after,  neither  future  nor  past,  neither  ohler 
nor  younger,  but  being  One  he  fills  eternity  with 
one  now."^'  And  that  alone  is  which  in  such  wise 
truly  is,  neither  past,  nor  future,  nor  beginning, 
nor  ending.  So  ought  worshippers  to  salute  and 
address  it.  or  indeed  as  some  of  the  ancients, 
saying.  Thou  art  one.  For  the  deity  is  not  many 
things,  as  each  of  us,  a  heterogeneous  mixed  col- 
lection, made  up  of  countless  differences  which 
spring  from  being  subject  to  passion.  But  that 
which  is  must  be  One,  as  that  which  is  One, 
must  be." 

To  the  God  so  conceived  every  moral  per- 
fection is  attributed.  "Being^s  perfectly  good, 
he  Avants  no  virtue,  least  of  all  justice  and  friend- 
ship;" and  "the  blessedness  of  the  eternal  life 
which  God  possesses  consists  in  his  knowledge 
never  failing  by  the  succession  of  things,  for  if 
knowledge  and  wisdom  were  taken  away,  immor- 
tality would  not  be  hfe,  but  mere  time." 

But  this  God,  though  the  orderer  and  arranger 
and  in  this  sense  the  maker  of  things,  is  not  their 
creator.  Outside  of  him  and  independent  of  him 
he  found  matter,  and  something  moreover  within 
matter   which   he   could    not   entirely   tame    and 

32  aXX'  £/'s  Ov  hi  rw  vZv  to  an  TirrX^pc/jxe. 

33  On  the  failure  of  Orackn,  24  ;  On  Isis,  1. 
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reduce  to  liis  will.  This  principle  is  called  by 
the  most  different  names,  by  the  Persians  Ahri- 
manes,  by  the  Egyptians  Typho,  by  the  Greek 
mythology  Hades  and  Ares,  by  Empedocles  Con- 
flict, by  the  Pythagoreans  the  Second,  by  Aristotle 
Privation,  by  Plato  the  Other,  and,  which  is  best 
of  all,  the  evil  World-soul.  Thus  in  fact  Plutarch 
admits  of  three  principles,  the  first,  the  Godhead 
or  good,  the  second,  the  unordered  World-soul, 
which  is  the  origin  of  everything  that  is  evil, 
and  the  third,  Matter,  the  substratum,  itself  with- 
out quality,  but  which  therefore  being  receptive 
of  opposites  is  moved  and  determined  by  the 
powders  which  act  upon  it.^^ 

Thus,  then,  the  universe  came  into  being  by 
the  action  of  God  upon  Matter,  in  which  -he 
reduced  to  order  the  irregular  soul,  and  so  made 
the  Soul  of  the  World.  The  ordered  movement 
of  the  world  is  time,  before  which  there  was  no 
time  nor  any  world.  Thus  the  world  had  a 
distinct  beginning,  and  its  constructor  only  found 
in  existence  its  original  parts,  Matter  without 
quality,  and  Soul  without  reason.  The  rest  is 
all  his  work.  He  is  to  the  world  not  merely  as 
the  artificer  is  to  his  work,  for  the  builder,  when 
he  has  built  his  house,  has  done  his  work,  but 
its  father,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  the  generator 
is  infused  into  the  child,  and  holds  nature  together 
as  being  a  portion  of  himself     The  Soul  of  the 

3^  ZuUcr,  V.  152. 
III.  M 
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world  is  not  merely  a  work  but  a  portion  of  God, 
and  is  not  only  made  by  him  but  of  him  and  from 
him.  But  in  it  the  inferior  element  exists  by  the 
side  of  the  superior.  It  is  composed  of  the  divine 
reason  which  has  poured  itself  out  upon  matter, 
'  and  of  that  disorderly  power  which  we  termed  the 
evil  soul,  of  the  principle  of  unity  and  its  opposite; 
therefore  in  all  parts  of  the  world  there  is  evil 
beside  good,  disorder  beside  order,  change  beside 
permanence. ^^  "The  generation  and  constitution 
of  this  world  is  mixed  out  of  opposite  but  not 
equivalent  forces;  the  better  has  the  superiority, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  the  bad  to  be  extermi- 
nated, since  with  great  abundance  is  it  seated  in 
the  body  and  in  the  soul  of  the  whole,  and  ever 
fights  a  battle  A\ith  the  better. "^^ 

The  Supreme  God  communicates  himself  to 
the  world,  and  first  of  all  to  the  heavenly  gods,^^ 
the  sun,  and  the  stars,  and  planets,  with  whom 
the  gods  of  the  Greek  mythology  are  identified. 
The  sun  is  the  chief  of  these,  and  is  the  visible 
image  of  the  Supreme  God.  But  far  below  these 
are  ranged  the  "demons,"  intermediate  beings, 
greatly  surpassing  men  in  knowledge  and  power, 
but  in  the  construction  of  their  soul  and  body 
subject  to  sensuousness.  They  are  capable  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  they  are  of  a  changeable,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  even  mortal  nature,  for  though 
very    long-lived,    they    are    not    absolutely    free 

35  Zeller,  v.  154,  155.         ^o  Qn  Isis,  sec.  49.         ^7  g^g  Zeller,  v.  157. 
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from  death  or  a  change  corresponding  to  death. 
Further,  they  are  exceedingly  diverse  in  moral 
qualities.  Bad  gods  are  never  spoken  of,  hut 
there  are  bad  demons.  It  is  possible  for  a  demon 
to  turn  himself  to  evil  ])y  his  free  will ;  and 
as  not  only  men  can  become  heroes,  and  even 
demons,  but  demons  also  can  become  gods,  so 
on  the  other  side  the  case  may  occur  that  demons 
are  drawn  down  into  human  bodies  throuo;h 
sensual  inclination.  The  gods  are  too  far  from 
the  human  world  to  interfere  themselves  in  its 
course,  but  they  take  part  in  this  through  their 
servants  the  demons,  to  w^hom  is  intrusted  the 
providence  over  particular  things. 

In  accordance  with  this  hierarchy  of  intelli- 
gences superior  to  man,  Plutarch  recognises  a 
triple  providence.  This  in  its  primary  ground 
and  orio:in  is  nothing  else  but  the  thou2:ht  and 
will  of  the  Supreme  God.  This  will  is  fulfilled 
in  a  triple  manner.  The  disposition  of  the 
universe  and  its  general  laws  proceed  immediately 
from  the  maker  of  the  world.  The  oriirin  and 
maintenance  of  mortal  beings  are  effected  by  the 
visible  gods,  the  sun,  planets,  and  stars,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  those  laws.  The  actions  and 
the  fortunes  of  particular  men  stand  under  the 
protection  and  guidance  of  the  demons. 

In  connection  with  his  belief  in  providence  is 
his  belief  in  the  continuance  of  the  human  intelli- 
gence   after  death.     He    declares   that    these   two 
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beliefs  stand  or  fall  together.  This  continuance 
applies  only  to  the  divine  part  in  man,  which 
springs  from  the  divine  reason,  not  to  the  body 
or  to  the  sensuous  soul.  And  it  seems  to  rest  on 
three  things  in  his  mind,  the  kinship  of  the  human 
spirit  with  the  divine,  the  necessity  of  a  future 
retribution  and  recompense  for  the  evils  of  life, 
and  the  consolation  which  the  thought  of  a  future 
existence  and  recognition  bestows.^^ 

This  doctrine  of  providence  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  Plutarch's  conception  of  the  world,  and 
in  defending  it  he  vehemently  attacks  two  sorts  of 
opponents.  First,  the  Epicureans,  Avho  were  will- 
ing to  admit  that  "  all  things  were  full  of  gods," 
but  o-ods  who  did  not  trouble  themselves  with 
human  affairs ;  so  that  those  of  this  sect  denied 
entirely  the  doctrine  of  providence ;  and  secondly, 
the  Stoics,  whose  fatalism  destroyed,  as  he  averred, 
the  conception  of  possibility,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  and  made  error  and  wickedness  into 
something  necessary,  and  the  godhead  the  cause 
of  evil.^^ 

Plutarch's  view  of  all  moral  obligation  runs  up 
into  religion.  Piety  is  the  attitude  of  his  mind. 
In  legislation  the  first  and  the  greatest  thing  is  the 
opinion  entertained  of  the  gods.  It  is  the  bond 
Avhich  holds  together  all  communion  and  making 
of  laws.  A  city  could  subsist  without  its  founda- 
tions as  easily  as  without  belief  in  the  gods,  with- 
es Zeller,  v.  164.  ^»  Ibid.  v.  159. 
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out  oaths,  vows,  divinations,  sacrifices.  No  time  is 
spent  more  joyously  than  in  the  temples.  No  sights, 
no  actions  convey  more  delight  than  what  we  see 
and  do  for  the  gods,  by  presence  at  their  rites  and 
sacrifices :  and  the  ground  of  this  joy  is  the  good 
hope  and  belief  that  God  is  present  propitiously, 
and  receives  graciously  what  is  done.  All  things 
belong  to  the  gods,  and  the  possessions  of  friends 
are  in  common,  and  the  good  are  friends  of  the 
gods:  and  that  a  friend  of  God  should  not  be 
happy,  or  the  temperate  and  just  man  not  be  a 
friend  of  God,  is  impossible.  AVhat  is  done  by  the 
gods  we  should  expect  to  be  good ;  Ijut  that  these 
things  are  done  by  the  gods  is  a  source  of  great 
delight  and  boundless  confidence.'^^ 

Now  in  this  view  of  the  world  and  man  wherein 
does  Plutarch  differ  from  his  Greek  and  Latin 
predecessors  ? 

At  the  head  of  the  universe  he  placed  one  God. 
Now  the  conception  of  which  doubtless  he  felt  the 
need,  which  he  yearned  after,  like  other  Platonics 
of  the  later  school,  was  that  of  a  God  who  should 
be  living,  superior  to  nature,  external  to  the  world, 
a  God  who  has  intelligence  and  who  has  will.'^  In 
fact,  Plutarch's  God  is  the  author  of  the  universe, 
but  at  an  immeasurable  distance  above  and  be}ond 
it.     Somew^here  in  that  distance  but  far  below  him 

*"  These  various  passages  from  Plutarch's  ^\•orks  are  rel'erred  to  by 
Zeller,  v.  170. 


ler,  V.  i/u. 

*^  Dollinger,  Heidentlium,  p.  578. 
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are  placed  the  visible  heavenly  gods,  the  gods  to 
whom  Plutarch's  people  offered  worship,  but  who 
in  this  system  are  reduced  to  be  ministering  powers 
under  the  Supreme  God,  yet  not  creatures,  inas- 
much as  the  spirit  which  is  in  them  is  a  portion  of 
the  one  divine  spirit.    These  gods  rule  the  destinies 
of  men,  yet  not  immediately,  but  by  the  demons 
under  them,  and  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  God  over  them.     And  lastly,  there  are 
the  souls  of  heroes  and  the  souls  of  men.     And  as 
the  heavenly  gods  participate  in  the  di\ine  nature 
as   spirits,   so   in   an   inferior   degree  do   demons, 
heroes,  and  men,  in  their  several  order.     And  all 
these  intelligences  are  not  mere  forces,  but  per- 
sonal beings.     Herein  lies  the  great  contrast  of  this 
system  with  that  of  Stoicism.     For  the  Stoics  also 
had  reduced  the  universe  to  unity,  and  to  a  unity 
Avhich   was   not   Avithout   intelligence,  for   it   was 
rigidly  ruled  by  the  "  common  reason ;  "    but  it 
was  without  will,  the  solid  adamant  of  an  eternal 
machine.  Xow  Plutarch's  conception  of  personality 
is  not  complete,  just  as  his  conception  of  God  falls 
short  of  reaching  that  which  he  yearned  after,  a 
being  entirely  superior  to  nature  and  outside  of 
the  world :  but  his  God  is  sufficiently  personal  to 
be  very  different  from  that  of  the  Stoics,  and  to 
give  quite  another  spirit  to  the  system  of  which 
he  stands  at  the  head. 

Secondly,  this  philosophic  system   appears  as 
the  friend  and  supporter  of  the  polytheistic  wor- 
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ship,  which  at  the  same  time  it  strives  to  purify 
and   reduce  to   perfect   order.      Now   Stoics   and 
Epicureans  both  tolerated  that  worship  and  both 
adapted  themselves  to   it:    but  the   spirit  which 
ruled  them  was  adverse  to  all  worship.  Epicureans, 
who  denied  a  divine  providence,  certainly  could 
not  really  favour  prayer  and  sacrifice.     But  the 
rigid  fiitalism  of  the  Stoics  also  struck  at  the  root 
of  these.     Necessity  knows  not  prayer  or  sacrifice. 
Stoicism  had  likewise  attempted  by  its   physical 
interpretation  of  myths  to  get  rid  of  all  the  inco- 
herencies,  all  the  unseemly  and  immoral  elements, 
all  the   corrupting  tales,  which   attached   to   the 
vulgar  worship :  but  in  reducing  all  these  to  the 
abstract  operations  of  one  force,  termed  indifi*er- 
ently    God,    nature,    fate,    or   providence,    it   had 
banished  personality  from  the  universe.     Now  all 
worship  is  between  persons,  and  therefore  what- 
ever aspect  of  conformity  to  this  vulgar  worship 
Stoicism  could  assume,  it  was  in  its  essence  pro- 
foundly impious.     In   Plutarch,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  s^^stem  which  strove  to  give  a  logical  foun- 
dation to  the  existing  worship ;  which  conceived 
both  a  personal  God,  and  a  hierarchy  of  personal 
intelligencies  under  him,  which  took   delight   in 
acts  of  worship,  which  preserved  the  names  and 
the  rites  of  the  existing  gods,  and  strove  to  make 
acts  of  homage   paid   to  them,   as   servants  and 
ministers  of  the  Supreme  God,  to  be  part  of  a 
worship  due  to  him ;  and  which,  finally,  fathered 
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upon  demons,  who  had  given  way  to  sensuous 
attractions,  all  stories  unworthy  of  the  heavenly 
gods.  Thus  in  Plutarch  for  the  first  time  in  Greek 
and  Roman  heathenism  the  bewildering  world  of 
Polytheism  seems  in  process  of  reduction  to  order 
under  an  ever-mastering  sense  of  the  divine  unity, 
in  which  however  all  the  beings  who  take  part  and 
subserve  it  have  personal  relations.  Here  was  an 
attempt  to  make  a  true  and  inward  reconciliation 
between  philosophy  and  the  popular  religion ;  for 
the  gods  of  the  popular  religion,  however  debased 
in  certain  moral  aspects  the  conception  of  them 
might  be,  were  always  personal  beings;  an  attempt 
to  ""ive  a  reasonable  basis  to  that  religion,  which 
would  lead  naturally  to  a  pious  observance  of  its 
rites.  From  his  standing-point  Plutarch  could 
really  believe  that  he  who  denied  worship  to 
his  god  Apollo  was  impious;  and  could  himself 
venerate  all  the  rites  of  his  country's  Avorship  as 
parts  of  a  worship  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
the  Supreme  God.  Philosophy  in  his  hands  did 
at  least  in  some  degree  endeavour  to  bring  back 
the  component  parts  of  that  worship,  prayer  and 
sacrifice,  oracles  and  mj^steries,  to  the  positive 
meaning  which  lay  beneath  them,  to  detach  the 
corruption  and  draw  out  the  truth. 

In  so  doing  Plutarch's  spirit  of  piety  is  in 
striking  contrast  not  merely  with  Seneca,  not 
merely  with  the  frivolous  love  of  infidel  negation, 
which  breathes  through  the  poets  and  historians  of 
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Augustan  literature,  but  with  Cicero,  with  Aris- 
totle, and  even  with  Plato,  from  wlioiii  he  assumes 
to  derive  his  notion  of  God.  There  is  in  liim  an 
intimacy  of  relation  between  man  and  God  as  liis 
author,  ruler,  and  provider,  such  as  had  l)een 
strange  for  ages  at  least  to  those  minds  which  can 
be  said  to  have  been  formed  or  influenced  by 
Greek  philosophy,  and  have  come  down  to  pos- 
terity in  their  works. 

But  here  I  would  recur  to  Philo  in  order  to 
note  certain  very  important  points  in  which  his 
love  of  Greek  philosophy  had  led  him,  as  it  seems 
unconsciously,  to  desert  the  divine  tradition  of 
Moses  and  the  orthodox  Jewish  belief  Thus  God 
to  Philo  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  world's 
creator,  but  only  its  constructor  or  builder,  for 
Philo  asserts  the  independent  existence  of  matter, 
which  God  found  in  a  chaotic  state  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  moulded  by  His  divine  power  .the 
universe  out  of  it.  In  like  manner  he  admitted 
the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  human  soul  being  a 
fragment  or  derivation  of  the  divine  spirit ;  and 
after  thus  conceiving  the  origin  both  of  matter 
and  spirit,  he  places  the  origin  of  evil  in  the 
conflict  of  these  two.  From'^^  God  only  what  is 
good  and  perfect  can  derive,  only  life  and  order ; 
the  imperfection  of  the  finite,  the  strife  and  oppo- 

*2  Zeller,  v.  336,  who  observes  that  this  train  of  thonj^ht  in  Tliilo 
is  clearly  seen  not  only  in  particular  passages,  but  from  all  his 
statements  respecting  Matter.     See  abo  p.  349. 
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sition  between  things,  the  necessity  of  nature,  the 
lifelessness  of  material  things,  the  evil  in  the 
world,  can  be  traced  back  only  to  a  source  distinct 
from  the  divine  operation.  Accordingly  the  body 
is  an  absolute  contradiction  to  the  mind,  and  as 
such  the  source  of  all  evils;  the  earthly  shell  is  a 
prison  out  of  which  the  spirit  longs  to  be  set  free, 
a  carcase  wdiich  the  soul  drags  about  with  it. 
Thus  it  is  the  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  spirit, 
rather  than  the  abuse  of  free  will,  which  is  made 
the  source  of  evil.  Philo  is  further  notorious  for 
his  extravagant  use  of  allegory,  both  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  on  the  one  side,  and  in 
giving  a  moral  sense  to  the  Greek  myths  on  the 
other. 

Now  in  all  these  four  points,  the  conception 
of  the  Supreme  God  as  the  builder  of  the  world 
but  not  as  its  Creator,  of  matter  as  existing 
originally  and  before  the  divine  operation,  of  the 
human  soul  as  an  eflluence  of  the  divine,  and  of 
the  conflict  between  matter  and  spirit  view^ed  as 
the  cause  of  evil,  the  doctrine  of  Plutarch  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Philo,  while  he  vies,  to  say  the 
least,  with  Philo  in  the  extravagance  with  which 
he  uses  allegory  in  order  to  draw  a  meaning  in 
accordance  with  his  system  out  of  the  Greek 
mythology.  But  in  all  this  it  is  Philo  who 
Grecises,  not  Plutarch  who  Judaises.  In  another 
doctrine,  however,  w^hich  in  Philo  forms  the 
crowning  point  of  union  between  God  and  man, 
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Plutarch  approaches  him  iicarl}',  and  this  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  it  is  a  doctrine  quite 
foreign  to  the  natural  genius  and  previous  course 
of  Greek  philosophy.  This  is,  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  by  an  immediate  gift  of  the  godhead 
rather  than  by  the  natural  exercise  of  human 
faculties.  Whence,"^^  he  argues,  could  knowledge 
of  the  godhead  come  to  us  unless  the  Godhead 
itself  communicated  to  us  this  its  most  proper 
possession,  as  it  does  all  good.  But  if  it  rests 
upon  a  communication  of  the  godhead,  the  less 
we  mix  in  it  of  our  own  the  more  perfect  it  will 
be.  The  higher  revelation  is  a  passivity  of  the 
soul,  wherein  it  has  become  an  instrument  of  the 
godhead.  It  is  a  state  of  divine  possession.  And 
if  the  soul  will  never  succeed,  so  long  as  it  is 
encompassed  with  the  body,  in  surrendering  itself 
pure  and  undisturbed  to  the  higher  operation, 
and  if  therefore  every  revelation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  two  movements,  one 
natural  and  one  divine,  and  in  every  one  the 
divine  operation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
human  ingredients,  it  still  remains  our  task  to 
repress,  as  much  as  possible,  all  activity  on  our 
own  part,  and  to  bring  to  meet  the  divine  spirit 
an  apprehension  as  far  as  possible  undisturbed 
and  virginal. 

Once  more.     Philo,  out  of  a  mixture  of  Pla- 

«  From  ZeUer,  v.  173,  who  refers  to  Dc  Pyth.  Orac.  sec.  21—23  ; 
Amator,  sec.  16  ;  Defect.  Orac.  sec.  48  and  40. 
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tonic  and  Stoic  notions   with   his  Jewish   belief, 
constructed  the  following  theory  as  to  the  inter- 
mediate   beings    between    God    and   the    world. 
When'^^  God  would  make  the  world,  he  knew  that 
every  work  presupposes  an  intellectual  archetype, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  framed  first  the   super- 
sensuous  world  of  ideas.     But  the  ideas  are  not 
simply  patterns,   but  at  the   same   time   efficient 
causes,  powers,  which  reduce  to  order  the  as  yet 
unarranged  elements,   and  impress  on  everything 
their  qualities.     Thus  it  can  also  be  said  that  the 
archetypal  world  consists  of  the  invisible  powers 
which  as  a  train   surround  the  godhead.      It  is 
through  these  invisible  powers  that  God  is  active 
in  the  world,   and  works  in  it  what  on  account 
of  his  exalted  majesty  he  cannot  produce  imme- 
diately.    They  are  the  servants  and  deputies  of 
the  Supreme  God,  the  messengers  through  whom 
he   communicates   his   will    to    men,    the    agents 
mediating  between  God  and  finite  things,  portions 
of  the  universal  reason,  which  forming  and  order- 
ing bear  sway  in  the  world,  the  indissoluble  bands 
wherewith  God  has  encompassed  the  universe,  the 
pillars   which  he  has  set   under  it.     Hence  they 
can  be  also   described  as  the  ministering  spirits 
and  instruments  of  the  divine  Avill ;  they  are  those 
pure  souls  which  are  called  by  the  Greeks  demons, 
by  Moses  angels,  and  thus  they  come  to  be  in- 
voked by  man. 

«  ZeUer,  v.  314,  315. 
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If  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  desired  above  all 
things  to  restore  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity, 
yet   to   maintain    the   rites    and   worship    of    his 
ancestral  gods,  and  to  reconcile  the  one  with  the 
other,   met  with  such  a  theory  set  forth  in   his 
own  language,   what  could  be  more  likely  than 
that  he   would   avail   himself  of  it  to   present  to 
his  countrymen  such  a  view  of  the  world  as  tluit 
above    drawn  from  the  works  of  Plutarch.     He 
would  strip   off  from  it  everything  which  had  a 
special   relation   to    the    Jewish    people,    and   he 
would  be   silent  as  to  the  source  from  which  it 
was  derived.     The  angelic  messengers  enjoying  a 
celestial  life  and  presiding  over  nations  and  indi- 
viduals in  Philo  might  well  suggest  a  place  for 
the  national  gods  and  heroes  of  Greece,  nov  of 
Greece  only,  but  of  all  other  nations,  and  the  view 
would  come  out  as  we  actually  find  it  in  Plutarch, 
Avho  thus  attempts  to  reduce  all  religions  to  one. 
"  God  is  not  a  lifeless  thing  subject  to  men  (as 
those  who   confounded  the  gifts  with  the  giver, 
wine  with  Bacchus  and  Avheat  with  Ceres,  were 
prone  to  imagine),  but  we  deem  them  to  be  gods 
because  they  bestow  their  gifts  upon   us    in    an 
abundant  and  never  failing  stream.    Xor  are  they 
different  according  to  place,  nor  barbarous  and 
Grecian,  nor  of  the  north   or  the  south,  l)ut  as 
the  sun  and  the   moon   and  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  are  common  to  all  though  they  have;  different 
names,  so  there  is  one  reason  which  arranges  and 
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one  providence  which  controls  the  world,  and 
ministering  powers  which  are  set  over  every  part, 
to  whom  divers  honours  and  appellations  are  as- 
signed by  the  laws  in  different  places,  and  symbols 
are  used,  sometimes  obscure  and  sometimes  clear, 
guiding  the  thoughts  to  divine  things  not  without 
peril.  "^ 

Now  let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
space  we  have  traversed  since  Philo  bore  part  in 
a  legation  to  Rome  in  the  last  year  of  Caligula 
The  Christian  Church  had  not  then  besfun  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles.  It  is  probable  that  most 
of  Philo's  works  had  then  been  composed,  but  we 
have  no  means  of  judging  whether  they  were  as 
yet  known  in  the  West.  Philo  himself  is  supposed 
to  have  been  by  no  means  the  first  of  his  school, 
that  is,  the  first  who  attempted  at  Alexandria  to 
unite  Jewish  belief  with  an  eclectic  Greek  philo- 
sophy, and  who  used  as  an  instrument  for  that 
purpose  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
moral  or  physical  interpretation  of  Grecian  myths 
on  the  other.  For  three  centuries  at  least  Greeks 
and  Orientals  had  been  thrown  together  under 
one  government  and  in  one  place  of  study.  And 
Jews  had  been  settled  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  far  beyond  it  in  the  East, 
and  probably  in  every  place  some  male,  and  still 
more  some  female  proselytes  were  attracted  either 

45  De  hide,  67. 
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to  a  complete  or  to  a  partial  observance  of  their 
religion.  Of  Rome  in  particular  we  know  that 
since  Pompey's  conquest  of  Jerusalem  Jews  were 
in  large  numbers  there,  and  reference  to  their 
peculiar  rites  is  not  unfrequent  in  Roman  authors. 
Moreover,  whatever  reasons  existed  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  provinces  subject  to  Rome  for  the 
rise  of  such  a  state  of  mind  as  is  shown  in  the 
philosoj)hy  which  is  called  a  revival  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean or  Platonic  mode  of  thinking,  had  existed 
equally  for  several  generations  of  men,  and  this 
still  more  notably  since  the  pacification  brought 
about  by  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  one  empire  embracing  so  many  races  and 
religions.  But  though  certain  philosophic  tenden- 
cies of  Philo — doctrines  which  he  imbibed  from 
Platonic,  Peripatetic,  or  Stoic  sources — were  in 
the  air  around  him,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
result  of  the  education  which  he  received  in  the 
midst  of  Hellenic  life,  yet  up  to  the  time  of 
Philo's  visit  to  Rome  nothing  like  his  rehgious 
system  could  be  found  in  the  heathen  life  of 
Greeks  or  Romans.  The  Jews  were  bodily  in 
every  place,  Ijut  their  nation  and  their  religion 
kept  them  apart  in  spirit.  They  were  looked 
upon  with  antipathy  and  contempt,  and  their 
bearing  towards  Polytheism  was  that  of  strong 
abhorrence  and  exclusion,  but  not  of  aggression. 
Their  position  was  one  of  defence,  not  of  conquest, 
and  so  they  were  allowed  the  open  exercise  of 
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their  worship  throughout  the  empire.  AVhatever 
the  reason  may  be,  all  the  mixture  of  Greeks  or 
Romans  with  Jews  had  very  little  affected  any 
but  proselytes.  It  had  not  touched  literature  or 
philosophy  among  the  heathen  so  as  to  introduce 
into  their  minds  that  in  Avhich  the  Jews  were 
so  superior,  the  belief  which  Tacitus  in  Trajan's 
reign  amid  his  carricature  of  Jewish  history  and 
manners  recognised,  the  belief  "  in  one  only  God 
who  is  spiritual,  supreme,  eternal,  unchangeable, 
imperishable." 

This  up  to  the  time  of  Philo. 

Let  us  pass  on  fifty  years  when  Plutarch  is  a 
middle-aged  man,  and  is  lecturing  to  an  admiring 
audience  in  the  later  years  of  Domitian  at  Rome. 
What  do  we  find?  The  tone  and  temper  of 
heathen  philosophy  are  completely  changed.  It 
is  become  pious  instead  of  impious,  worshipful 
instead  of  unbelieving.  It  invites  men  to  prayer 
and  frequent  sacrifices,  whereas  Seneca  had  told 
them  that  prayer  was  useless,  and  that  the  only 
god  which  they  should  worship  was  the  god  which 
they  had  within  themselves.  But  let  us  note  the 
altered  position  of  philosophy,  as  seen  in  Plutarch, 
with  regard  to  two  points  :  the  first,  its  conception 
of  God,  and  the  second,  its  bearing  towards  the 
polytheistic  worship.  As  to  the  first,  instead  of 
the  lifeless,  hard,  metallic  unity  of  fatalism,  it 
speaks  only  of  one  God,  who  is  spiritual,  not 
material,    who  is   likewise   the   pattern   of  every 
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virtue,  who  exerts  an  universal  providence  over 
the  world  and  man.  As  to  the  second,  instead  of 
undermining;  all  reli":ious  rules  and  observances 
by  its  doctrine,  while  it  bestowed  at  rare  intervals 
an  outward  attendance  on  them,  it  has  eagerly 
taken  up  the  defence  of  the  actual  worship,  rang- 
ing all  the  national  gods  as  the  ministers  and 
agents  of  the  supreme  God,  and  supplementing 
them  with  a  host  of  demons  who  fill  up  the  gap 
between  them  and  men. 

What  can  be  more  unlike  the  old  Roman 
world  of  Cicero,  and  his  bearing  towards  the  im- 
mortal gods  whom  he  parades,  and  the  smile 
which  he  attributes  to  the  augurs  when  they  meet 
each  other?  What  can  be  more  unlike  the  stage 
religion  or  thinly  veiled  unbelief  of  Julius, 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  Ovid?  But  the  contrast  is  brought 
home  to  us  because  the  successors  of  these  men 
are  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  Plutarch's  exact 
contemporaries,  in  Tacitus  and  his  friend  Pliny. 
These  stand  very  much  upon  the  ground  of  Cicero 
still.  Tacitus  thinks  the  facts  which  he  records  as 
historian  to  be  the  severest  comment  upon  the 
notion  of  a  divine  providence  extending  over  the 
fortunes  of  men.  He  maintains  the  ancestral 
worship  as  a  thing  of  custom  and  as  connected 
with  the  dominion  of  Rome.  But  it  is  an  outward, 
hesitating,  sceptical  maintenance,  more  of  the 
politician  than  the  man.  Both  he  and  Pliny  are 
III.  ^ 
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utter  strangers  to   Plutarch's  heartiness  of  belief 
and  spirit  of  piety. 

But  had  anything  happened  between  the  acces- 
sion of  Claudius  and  that  of  Trajan  which  would 
throw  light  upon  this  change?  Certainly  some- 
thing had  happened  quite  unknown  to  the  history 
of  philosophy  since  it  arose  with  Thales  six 
hundred  years  before.  Men  had  gone  through- 
out the  Avhole  empire  preaching  the  divine 
unity,  spirituality,  holiness,  providence,  and  per- 
sonality. Jews,  and  going  forth  from  Judea,  they 
had  first  approached  the  synagogues  of  their  own 
countrymen  which  were  to  be  found  in  every 
city,  and  strove  within  them  to  form  a  nucleus  of 
believers  in  the  new  doctrine :  next  they  pro- 
ceeded to  associate  therein  the  inhabitants  of  the 
empire,  to  whatever  race,  sect,  or  religion  they 
mi"i;ht  belono;.  These  thiniis  w^ere  not  done  in  a 
corner,  but  spoken  in  the  market-place,  discussed 
in  the  Areopagus.  Whatever  philosophy  had  in 
the  course  of  these  six  cneturies  divined  about  the 
unity  of  the  godhead  had  been  imparted  in  dark 
and  doubtful  intimations  to  congenial  breasts : 
but  a  ringleader  of  this  new  sect  said  openly  to 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  in  the  place  of  their  power 
concerning  that  unknown  God,  "  whom  you  wor- 
ship without  knowing  Him,  the  same  declare  I 
unto  you."  Philosophy,  up  to  the  time  these  words 
were  spoken,  had  acted  as  a  dissolvent  of  the 
popular  belief,  but  had  never  announced  a  positive 
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doctrine  which  could  take  visible  form  and  produce 
effects  in  the  practical  world.  This  was  one  novelty, 
but  there  was  another  as  important  involved  in 
it.  In  tlie  declaration  of  this  one  God  an  attack 
was  made  upon  the  whole  polytheistic  worship. 
For  He  was  an  exclusive  God,  a  God  so  entirely 
jealous  of  giving  His  glory  to  another,  that  the 
proclaiming  of  Him  must  be  the  overthrow  of  the 
rest.  This  was  an  attack  totally  dissimilar  to  the 
previous  hostility  of  philosophy,  as  shown  in  the 
three  chief  sects.  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics. 
The  worship  which  their  doctrine  attacked  from 
within  and  secretly  ruined  had  no  enemy  from 
without  which  it  feared,  or  which  was  feared  by 
philosophy  itself.  The  rise  of  the  various  Socratic 
sects  in  the  bosom  of  heathenism  may  be  likened 
to  the  internal  contests  within  a  state  for  a  redis- 
tribution of  civil  power.  The  combatants  are  bone 
of  its  bone  and  flesh  of  its  flesh;  they  do  not 
mean  to  destroy  their  country,  but  strive  to  get 
possession  of  it  for  themselves.  But  this  preaching 
of  the  One  God,  who  would  not  give  His  glory  to 
another,  was  like  an  assault  from  a  foreign  power, 
which  aims  at  overthrowing  and  thoroughly  sub- 
jecting what  it  attacks.  If  the  attack  is  strong 
enough,  it  is  wont  to  unite  against  itself  those 
rival  parties  for  civil  pre-eminence  which  betoken  a 
state  of  internal  security.  Foreign  invasion  brings 
about  domestic  union.  Was  not  something  like 
this  apparent  in  that   complete  change  of  front 
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which  in  the  time  of  Trajan  philosophy  had  made? 
At  all  events,  the  change  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  two  points  of  attack  by  the  foreign  invader. 
Plutarch  has  a  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  is  the  warmest  friend  of  the 
polytheistic  worship.  And  the  civil  power  has  no 
objection  at  all  to  such  a  statement  of  monotheism 
as  that  of  Plutarch.  It  is  compatible  with  the 
full  maintenance  of  the  established  religion  ; 
indeed,  it  is  made  by  a  priest  of  Apollo,  who  is 
most  assiduous  in  the  due  performance  of  his  rites. 
Accordingly  Trajan  promotes  to  a  post  of  honour 
Plutarch,  who  believes,  as  we  have  seen,  in  one 
God,  and  states  his  belief,  while  as  soon  as 
St.  Ignatius  avowed  that  he  carried  the  one  God 
in  his  bosom,  Trajan  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE  STANDING-GROUND  OF  PHILOSOPHY  FROM  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  NERVA  TO  THAT  OF  SEVERUS. 

The  Greek  philosophy,  whether  as  seen  in  the 
presocratic  schools,  in  the  Sophists,  or  in  the 
Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Epicurean  and  the 
Stoic  sects,  or  again  in  the  Eclectics,  who  made 
a  mixture  of  them  all,  having  acted  without  a 
break  from  the  time  of  Thales  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  reign  of  Nero  as  a  dissolving 
agent  of  polytheism,  takes  up  in  the  later  years 
of  Domitian,  and  from  the  time  of  Nerva  onwards, 
another  position.  It  puts  under  its  protection  the 
assaulted  fabric  of  pagan  belief  and  worship ;  it 
strives  to  introduce  reason  and  order  into  the 
Olympian  heaven  of  deities  ;  to  restore  the  shaken 
supremacy  of  Jupiter,  and  to  put  it  on  a  larger 
and  firmer  basis.  It  aims  to  defend  scientifically 
that  whole  system  of  worship,  the  objects  of  which 
it  had  so  often  exposed  to  ridicule,  with  bitter 
censure  of  its  scandals  and  exposure  of  its  endless 
incongi^uities.  We  have  seen  that  it  had  not  taken 
up  this  new  position  even  in  the  last  writings  of 
Seneca,    which   reach   to   the    year   64 ;    for    the 
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Stoicism  of  Seneca,  however  eclectic  and  mixed, 
however  tinged  Avith  peculiarities  not  before  seen, 
certainly  did  not  point  to  a  restoration  of  the 
ancient  religion,  but  to  a  substitution  for  it  of 
the  god  within  us,  that  is,  human  reason ;  and 
set  up  a  system  of  duty  disjoined  from  worship 
altogether,  which  derived  all  its  sanction  from  the 
possession  of  this  reason,  and  so,  at  the  bottom, 
from  man  himself. 

Another  thing  also  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
philosophy  then  in  vogue  was  connected  with 
opposition  to  the  government  or  imperial  rule.' 
For  this  it  was  persecuted  by  Nero  and  even  by 
Vespasian,  as  afterwards  by  Domitiaii.  Seneca 
and  Lucan,  Thrasea,  Helvidius  and  Rusticus  were 
put  to  death,  and  many  more  were  banished,  at 
three  distinct  intervals,  by  these  emperors,  for 
their  political,  which  were  connected  with  their 
philosophical,  opinions.  But  from  the  accession 
of  Nerva  another  state  of  things  commences. 
Philosophy  accepts  frankly  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  as  frankly  the  polytheistic  worship. 
It  swears  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  and 
oiFers  its  cordial  vows  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter. 
Note  also  that  this  double  alliance  is  not  broken 
down  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  We  must  view 
the  second  and  thu'd  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
under  this  aspect;  and  it  is  fuU  of  instruction. 
It  points  unquestionably  to  the  working  of  in- 
fluences which   Roman   historians   dissembled   as 
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long  as  they  could  and  Grecian  philosophers 
carefully  ignored,  which  we  shall  find  Tacitus, 
Plutarch,  and  Epictetus  pass  in  silence,  but 
which  we  are  not  therefore  to  conclude  that 
they  knew  nothing  about.  Ignoring  is  often 
the  most  convenient  mode  of  dealing  with  a 
peculiarly  obnoxious  adversary. 

From  the  accession  of  Nerva  the  empire 
answered  the  altered  temper  of  philosophy  with 
a  different  mode  of  treatment.  From  that  time 
forth  it  favoured  its  studies  and  promoted  its 
teachers.  The  younger  Pliny  in  his  panegyric 
praises  Trajan  for  encouraging  those  studies  which 
the  vices  of  a  former  ruler  had  viewed  with 
fear,  and  the  studies  specified  are  rhetoric  and 
philosophy.  Dio  of  Prusa,  self-banished  under 
Domitian,  returned  joyously  under  Trajan,  and 
was  distinguished  by  him.  Hadrian  sought  inter- 
course with  philosophers  as  well  as  with  learned 
men  in  general,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  appointed  public  teachers  of  pliilo- 
sopliy  in  Rome.  Antoninus  Pius  established  them 
in  all  the  provinces.  The  salaries  of  the  learned 
who  were  drawn  to  the  University  of  Alexandria 
continued  on,  and  public  professors  of  the  four 
chief  schools  Avere  named  at  Athens  with  ample 
appointments  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  Janius  Kusticus, 
probably  the  grandson  of  the  Rusticus  whom 
Domitian  had  put  to  death,  was  the  bosom  friend 
of  the  last-named  emperor,   and  as   governor   of 
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Rome  gave  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  Justin 
Martyr,  avIio  had  tried  the  various  sects  of  philo- 
soph}^,  and  finding  satisfaction  in  none  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  a  crime 
worthy  of  the  most  ignominious  death  in  the 
eyes  of  a  descendant  of  a  Stoic  who  had  perished 
for  his  political  and  philosophical  opinions. 

The  second  century,  then,  and  the  third,  are 
the  age  of  a  triple  alliance  between  the  empire, 
philosophy,  and  polytheism  as  seen  in  belief  and 
worship.  The  enemy  of  imperial  rule  in  Nero's 
time  had  become  a  friend  in  that  of  Trajan,  just 
as  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  which  Seneca  slighted 
had  been  encouraged  by  Plutarch's  warmest  devo- 
tion. The  inward  and  outward  revolution  is  com- 
plete, whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  leading 
to  it.  That  which  ensued  from  this  time  was 
not  a  mere  natural  sequence  or  unfolding  of  the 
previous  civilisation,  but  a  change  of  front  be- 
tokening the  approach  of  a  new  enemy.  Plutarch 
and  Epictetus  are  not  wholly  legitimate  successors 
of  Cicero,  but  a  light  has  arisen  in  the  East,  the 
reflection  of  which  is  seen  on  their  faces,  though 
their  hearts  refused  to  receive  the  warmth  of  its 
beams. 

But  this  altered  front  of  those  who  professed 
and  taught  philosophy  is  itself  a  phase  of  the 
change  which  had  taken  })lace  in  the  feelings  of 
the  whole  cultured  class.  During  the  civil  wars, 
which  began  with  Caesar's  passage  of  the  Rubicon, 
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and  ended  with  the  establishment  of  monarchy  by 
the  victory  of  Actium,  indifFerence  to  religion  had 
been  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  times.  So  it 
had  continued  during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  The  culmination  of  this  temper  and  its 
turning-point  lies  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Already 
in  that  great  break  up  Avhich  followed  his  death, 
and  which  Avrapped  in  flames  the  Capitol  while 
it  threatened  with  destruction  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  empire,  another  widely  different  temper  is 
found  to  prevail.  Men's  faces  are  set  towards  the 
East.  Eastern  rites  and  relio:ions  are  in  vo<i'ue. 
Instead  of  indifFerence  to  religion  there  is  a 
longing  for  satisfaction  in  it.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ  this  current  has  set 
in  with  force,  and  it  continues  to  the  time  of 
Constantine.  Religiousness  in  a  thousand  different 
shapes,  wdth  a  strong  leaning  to  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  deities,  running  in  its  excess  into  magical 
rites  and  theurgy,  takes  the  place  of  that  apathy 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  classic  times 
of  Roman  literature.  Horace,  that  "spare  and 
infrequent  worshipper  of  the  gods,"  who  too  often 
verifies  his  own  confession  that  he  was  "a  porker 
of  the  sty  of  Epicurus,"  is  the  type  of  the  former 
frame  of  mind:  Plutarch,  who  finds  the  hours 
spent  in  their  service  a  dehght,  of  the  latter. 
Here  however  we  are  met  by  two  contrasts :  the 
Stoic  and  the  Platonic  character  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  mind  on  the  other. 
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There  are  t^YO  men  of  this  period,  exact  con- 
temporaries, both  Greeks,  one  a  writer  who  has 
had  great  influence,  the  other  a  man  whose  sayings 
as  collected  by  a  disciple  are  among  the  most 
noteworthy  utterances  of  heathenism.  Both  are 
remarkably  religious,  if  compared  with  Cicero  or 
any  man  of  the  Augustan  or  Tiberian  time.  But 
the  character  of  their  religion  is  quite  different. 
Epictetus  is  a  rigid  monotheist  in  so  far  as  this 
that  the  only  God  whom  he  worships  is  the  reason 
which  is  in  every  man,  and  is  part  of  the  one 
divine  being.  Upon  this  single  ground  he  esti- 
mates every  action,  and  divides  his  day  into  its 
several  duties  as  a  Christian  might.  All  external 
goods,  rank,  w^ealth,  beauty,  talent,  health,  are 
viewed  by  him  Avith  regard  to  this  one  standard. 
A  man  is  fulfilling  his  duty  as  man,  not  in  pro- 
portion as  he  possesses  these,  but  as  possessing 
more  or  less  of  them,  since  he  has  it  not  in  his 
power  at  aU  to  determine  the  degree  in  which  he 
has  them,  he  uses  what  he  has  of  them  according 
to  the  dictates  of  reason.  And  all  other  men, 
since  they  possess  this  divine  attribute,  as  he  does 
himself,  are  by  nature  brethren,  common  children, 
he  even  calls  them,  of  one  God:  but  in  reality 
they  are  rather  parts  of  one  God,  and  go  back  to 
him,  or  more  properly  to  it,  with  no  conscious 
existence  after  death.  If  piety  be  possible  to  such 
a  frame  of  mind,  Epictetus  is  pious.  But  it  is 
plain  that  he   does  not  aim  at  a  restoration  of 
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heathen  polytheism.  His  whole  system  is  a  most 
complete  dethronement  of  "the  immortal  gods," 
and  a  substitution  for  Jupiter  and  all  his  Olympian 
assessors  of  pantheistic  Deism,  that  tremendous 
form  of  necessity,  out  of  which  heaven  and  earth, 
ffods  and  heroes,  men  and  animals  are  formed  in 
endless  evolution,  and  return  back  again  into  its 
exhaustless  bosom.  Epictetus  has  been  admired 
and  copied  in  every  age  by  those  who,  born  and 
nurtured  in  Christianity,  have  been  unable  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  Cross  and  the  glory  of 
a  conscious  eternity,  or  have  loved  and  fostered 
the  pride  of  an  independent  human  nature  rather 
than  embrace  the  shame  of  a  suifering  God.  He 
is  the  parent  of  modern  Deism. 

The  old  rugged  temper  of  Stoicism  is  wonder- 
derfully  softened  in  Epictetus.  Humanity  and 
kindhness  breathe  in  his  precepts.  You  feel  the 
slave  who  has  gone  through  all  the  trials  to  which 
man's  hfe  is  subject,  and  learnt  by  his  own  suffer- 
ings to  sympathise  with  the  sufferings  of  others. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  a.d.  45 ; 
he  would  thus  be  twenty  years  of  age  in  the 
year  G5,  and  was  a  young  man  at  Rome  at  the 
time  of  Nero's  persecution  of  the  Christians.  It 
is  an  impossibility  that  the  slave  of  Epaphroditus, 
Nero's  freedman,  could  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  torments  inflicted  on  them.  It  is  a  very 
great  improbability  that  he  Avas  not  aware  of 
many  circumstances  respecting  the  Christian  life 
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in  those  who  professed  it.  AVhen  he  asks,  Why- 
should  not  the  wise  man  call  himself  not  by 
the  name  of  any  particular  country,  but  son 
of  God,  was  he  ignorant  of  that  Son  of  God 
who  had  already  come  into  the  world,  who  had 
been  crucified  for  assuming  that  very  title,  so 
many  of  whose  disciples  had  perished  before  his 
eyes  for  their  fidelity  in  following  His  precepts, 
in  imitating  His  life,  and  in  actually  practising 
that  brotherly  love  which  Epictetus  warmly  com- 
mends? We  cannot  answer  this  question  with 
certainty;  but  since  Epictetus  lived  to  the  end 
of  Trajan's  reign,  and  by  that  time  there  was  a 
Christian  congregation  in  every  great  city,  since 
this  subject  of  religion  was  that  upon  which 
the  mind  of  Epictetus  was  specially  curious,  and 
specially  informed,  since  he  would  naturally  ex- 
amine every  form  of  belief  in  his  own  day  existing 
in  the  empire,  we  can  by  no  means  conclude  from 
his  general  silence  about  Christians  that  they  were 
unknown  or  unobserved  by  him.  Moreover,  if 
there  are  resemblances  in  him  to  Christian  tones 
of  thought  which  no  Greek  heathen  showed  before 
him,  the  inference  is,  to  say  the  least,  fair  that  we 
see  in  these  resemblances  a  working  of  that  leaven 
which  touched  numberless  bosoms  among  the 
heathen,  in  whom  desertion  of  the  heathen  stand- 
ing-ground did  not  follow. 

The   system   of   Epictetus  would   have   trans- 
formed the  existing   heathen  worship,  but   could 
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never  have  restored  it.  It  would  have  allowed 
the  mythological  gods  to  continue  their  existence 
as  parts  of  a  physical  whole.  It  is  convenient  to 
Epictetus  to  vest  his  conceptions  in  the  usual 
phraseology.  Thus  he  continually  entitles  his 
own  supreme  God,  Zeus.  In  this  sense  his  system 
might  be  called  a  reconciliation  between  philosophy 
and  religion  ;  but  neither  the  supreme  God  nor  the 
subordinate  gods  were  personal  Beings  at  all  in  the 
mind  of  Epictetus.  Such  a  teaching  could  not 
obtain  any  hold  upon  the  mass  of  mankind ;  but 
if  it  could  have  rooted  itself  in  men's  minds,  the 
worship  and  its  deities  must  have  dropped  away, 
silently  absorbed  in  the  all-embracing  and  all- 
consuming  whole  of  which  they  had  been  partial 
and  temporary  manifestations.  But  the  character 
of  Plutarch's  piety  was  essentially  different,  for 
he  attempted  to  range  all  souls  of  men,  heroes, 
demons,  stellar  or  heavenly  gods  under  the  head- 
ship of  one  supreme  God,  and  all  these  were  to 
him  real  beings,  as  the  last  and  highest  was  real. 
His  conception  of  personality  is  no  doubt  imper- 
fect, like  that  of  his  master  Plato;  and  on  his 
mind,  as  on  that  of  Plato,  the  eternity  and  inde- 
pendence of  matter  impinged  as  a  hostile  power 
which  he  could  not  subdue :  but  nevertheless  souls 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  have  in  his  concep- 
tion not  only  intelhgence  but  Avill.  Thus  worship 
to  him  was  a  reality,  and  his  attitude  to  his 
p'^nntry's  gods  was  that  of  a  religious  mind.     He 
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would  undo  the  work  of  mythology,  disengage 
from  the  fables  of  the  poets  the  truths  which  lay 
beneath  them,  and  so  restore  the  divine  monarchy. 
The  reconcihation  here  between  philosophy  and 
religion  was  genuine.  The  philosophy,  if  it  pre- 
vailed, did  not  tend  to  transform  the  character  of 
the  religion,  but  to  purify  and  renovate  it.  How- 
ever much  the  Neostoic  and  Neoplatonic  school, 
under  the  influences  surrounding  them,  inclined 
to  aoree  together  in  certain  humanitarian  doctrines, 
which  are  very  marked  both  in  Epictetus  and 
in  Plutarch,  such  as  the  recognition  of  man's 
dignity  in  the  slave,  the  enforcement  of  men's 
universal  brotherhood,  the  injunction  of  kindness 
to  all  and  sympathy  with  all,  there  is  this  essential 
divergence  between  them.  The  Stoic  is  simply  a 
pantheist ;  the  Platonist  acknowledges  a  God  inde- 
pendent of  matter,  though  unable  fidly  to  subdue 
it,  whose  will  corresponds  to  his  inteUigence. 

Epictetus  and  Plutarch  were  the  most  distin- 
guished of  their  own  time,  the  former  as  a  teacher, 
the  latter  as  a  writer :  as  well  as  those  who  have 
had  by  far  the  greatest  influence  on  the  genera- 
tions which  have  succeeded  them.  They  represent 
the  Stoic  and  Platonic  mind  in  the  phase  which  it 
assumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
Let  us  add  to  them  another  Greek  who  is  likemse 
of  the  same  epoch,  Dio  of  Prusa,  surnamed  for  his 
eloquence  the  golden  tongue,  the  most  successful 
Rhetor,  or  as  we  should  now  call  him  Lecturer,  of 
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the  day.  Dio's  occupation  was  to  go  from  city  to 
city  of  the  great  empire,  and  deliver  addresses  to 
the  cultured  class  of  society.  Eclectic  in  his  creed, 
that  is,  serving  up  such  a  mixture  of  Stoic  and 
Platonic  views  as  would  please  the  palate  of  his 
hearers,  and  only  partially  a  philosopher,  he  yet 
professed  to  be  a  physician  of  souls.  He  was  born 
about  A.D.  50,  and  he  lived  at  least  to  the  end  of 
Trajan's  reign,  say  to  120.  When  Domitian  made 
his  raid  upon  the  philosophers  he  was  expelled 
from  Rome,  and  wandered  for  some  time  amons: 
the  barbarians  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  But 
with  Nerva's  accession  a  new  time  opened  for  him, 
wliich  was  one  of  unbroken  prosperity  until  his 
death.  His  lectures  procured  him  fame,  while 
they  increased  his  already  large  patrimonial 
wealth,  and  he  enjoyed  the  special  favour  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan.  Thus  he  was  acceptable  both 
to  the  class  which  he  addressed,  and  to  the  ruHng 
sovereign,  and  Ave  can  be  sure  that  what  he  put 
forth  fairly  exhibited  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
time.  Now  two  of  his  extant  orations,  the  twelfth 
and  thirty-sixth,  give  us  in  considerable  detail  his 
conception  of  the  universe  and  of  the  power  ruling 
it.  Thus  he  considers  the  only^  strong  and  indis- 
soluble principle  of  communion  and  justice  to  be 
the  conjunction  of  the  human  race  with  the  divine 
in  the  common  possession  of  reason.  According  to 
this  the  universe  may  be  well  called  a  city  not 

1  Orat.  xxxvi.  r-  46.     Edit.  Morel. 
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under  the  dominion  of  indifferent  or  petty  rulers 
or  tyrants,  or  democracies,  or  oligarchies,  not 
severed  into  seditions  and  parties  through  all 
time  by  such-like  diseases,  but  arranged  as  the 
best  and  wisest  of  kingdoms,  whose  law  is  a  law  of 
harmony  and  friendship.  For  a  supreme  legislator, 
who  is  the  absolute  lord  of  all  being,  enjoins  the 
same  thing  upon  mortals  and  immortals,  and  gives 
as  a  sample  his  own  government.  Divine  poets 
learned  from  the  muses  to  call  him  Father  of  gods 
and  men.  For^  this  whole  universe,  when  it  came 
forth  completed  by  the  wisest  art,  fresh  from  its 
Maker's  hands,  brilliant  and  lucid  in  all  its  parts, 
knew  no  infancy  or  weakness,  after  the  fashion  of 
human  and  mortal  nature,  but  was  from  the  begin- 
ning in  its  prime,  and  its  maker  and  father  behold- 
ing it,  took  not  pleasure,  for  this  is  a  mean  and 
low  expression,  but  rejoiced  and  exulted  to  see  the 
gods  present  before  him.  .  .  .  For^  he  is  the  common 
king  and  ruler  and  judge  and  father  of  men  and 
gods,  the  dispenser  also  of  peace  and  war,  if  only 
w^e  be  able  to  chant  his  nature  and  his  power  in 
few  words  falling  far  beneath  his  worth. 

Xow^  the  opinion  and  conception  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  gods  in  general,  and  especially 
respecting  the  ruler  of  them  all,  is  first  of  all 
common  to  the  whole  race  of  man,  Greek  and 
barbarian  alike,  being  necessary  and  innate  in 
every  one  who  has  reason  without  mortal  teacher 

2  Orat.  xxx^-i.  p.  454.        ■'  Oiat.  xii.  p.  199.        *  Ibid.  p.  201. 
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and  initiator;  and  thus  it  is  infallible,  hoth 
because  of  the  kinship  existin^r^  and  the  many 
evidences  of  the  truth  which  do  not  admit  of 
dulness  or  neglect.  For  the  divine  wonders  of 
heaven  and  the  stars,  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of 
day  and  night,  the  many-voiced  sounds  of  winds 
and  forests  and  rivers  and  sea,  of  tame  and  wild 
beasts,  and  the  human  voice  itself  so  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  of  beauty,  which  has  power  to  give  a 
name  to  evfery  object  of  the  intellect,  these  are  the 
things  in  the  midst  of  which  men  live,  not  far  off 
nor  outside  "  the  Divine,"  so  that  they  could  not 
remain  without  understanding.  How  then  could 
they  be  ignorant  or  have  no  conception  of  their 
own  Sower  and  Planter,  Preserver  and  Nourisher, 
filled  as  they  were  with  the  divine  nature  by 
seeing  and  hearing  and  every  sense,  living  on 
the  earth,  but  having  light  from  heaven  and  food 
in  abundance  by  the  gift  and  provision  of  their 
first  father,  God. 

This  innate  conception  of  God  finds  further 
a  fourfold  expression,  in  the  poet,  in  the  legislator, 
in  the  artist,  and  last  of  all  perhaps  the  truest 
and  most  perfect  in  the  philosopher.  And'^  here 
w^e  must  excuse  the  necessity  under  which  the 
artist  lies  of  expressing  by  the  human  shape  that 
intelligence  and  wisdom  Avhich  neither  painter  nor 
sculptor  can  render  as  they  are  in  themselves. 
Thus  the  human  body  is  put  upon  "the  Divine" 

6  Ovat.  xii.  pp.  2U7— 211. 
III.  O 
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as  a  shape  to  express  that  reason  whieh  lias  no 
embodiment  to  the  sight  and  no  form  in  the  con- 
ception. It  is  a  S}Tiibol  better  than  those  forms 
of  animals  used,  as  is  said,  by  some  barbarians  to 
express  "the  Divine."  It  is  better  to  have  such  a 
symbol  than  to  be  without  any  visible  represen- 
tation, because  of  that  strong  love  which  is  in 
all  men  to  honour  and  worship,  to  touch  "the 
Divine:"  just  as  little  children,  torn  away  from 
father  and  mother,  have  an  inexpressible  yearning 
in  their  dreams  to  stretch  forth  their  hands  to 
them.  Thus  it  is  that  men  justly  loving  the  gods 
for  their  benefactions  and  their  relationship  are 
eager  in  every  way  to  be  with  them  and  to  con- 
verse with  them. 

Now  °  this  first  and  immortal  parent,  this  giver 
of  life  and  all  good  things,  this  common  Father 
and  Saviour  and  Guardian  of  men,  is  none  other 
than  all  who  are  of  Greek  lineage  term  their 
ancestral  Zeus,  and  he  is  represented  by  Phidias  as 
watching  over  serene  and  peaceful  Greece,  so  far 
as  it  was  possible  for  mortal  conception  to  imitate 
the  divine  and  unattainable  nature. 

This  Father  of  gods  and  men  is  the  architect 
and  arranger  of  the  whole  universe,  which  he 
administers  for  the  general  good  of  all.  He  has 
impressed  perfect  order  and  harmony  on  it  from 
the  beginning,  so  that  it  had  no  infancy,  no  weak- 
ness.    He  maintains  that  order  and  harmony  in  it. 

e  Orat.  xii.  pp.  205,  215. 
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The  relation  between  liini  and  the  other  gods  is 
not  defined  further  than  that  he  is  called  generally 
their  father  and  leader.  Are  they  parts  of  him  or 
ministers?  This  question  is  left  unsolved.  It 
seems  as  if  it  were  unasked.  He  is  the  sovereiim 
reason,  and  they  arc  immortal,  and  share  that 
reason,  as  men  who  are  mortal  share  it,  but  in  a 
lesser  degree,  so  that  the  whole  race  of  gods  and 
men  form  together  "  that  which  has  reason."''  But 
while  this  supreme  God  is  the  architect  of  the 
universe,  and  is  so  exhibited  with  all  the  pomp  of 
language  which  Dio  can  command,  the  notion  of 
creation  is  absent.  His  wisdom  is  impressed  upon 
matter,  and  the  result  is  that  infinite  variety  of 
form  combined  with  purpose  which  the  world 
presents,  but  the  question  how  matter  came  there 
to  be  operated  upon,  is  avoided.  "  For^  this  first 
and  most  perfect  architect  took  for  that  in  which 
his  art  should  work  the  universal  matter  of  the 
whole."  All  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  which 
can  be  assigned  to  a  God  wdio  is  not  a  Creator,  are 
assigned  to  him  by  Dio. 

Again,  the  kinship  between  God  and  man — 
the  sharing  that  is  of  the  divine  reason,  which 
distinguishes  the  divine  and  the  human  race,  and 
it  alone — is  strongly  dwelt  upon,  and  that  on  its 
two  sides ;   on  the  side  of  the  deity  as  a  reason  for 


7  TO  Xoyr/,ov. 
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the  unfailing  divine  solicitude  about  all  men,  on 
the  side  of  man  as  a  reason  for  reciprocal  philan- 
thropy between  all  men  without  regard  to  national 
distinctions.  For  the  contracted  view  of  nation- 
alism is  entirely  overleapt  by  Dio.  The  divine^ 
polity  is  a  communion  of  gods  and  men  sharing 
law  and  citizenship  between  all  who  possess  reason 
and  prudence,  and  Zeus  presides  over  hospitality 
by  his  name  Xenios,  because  we  must  esteem  no 
man  strange  to  us,  and  he  draws  together  all  men 
and  wills  them  to  be  friends  to  each  other,  and  no 
one  an  enemy.  In  short,  the  whole  humanitarian 
doctrine  is  as  completely  the  possession  of  Dio  as 
of  Epictetus  and  Plutarch.  It  is  a  point  in  which 
the  Stoic,  the  Platonist,  and  the  Eclectic  are  alto- 
gether of  one  mind,  and  which  forms  a  basis  of 
their  teaching. 

But  whence  did  Dio  derive  the  conception  of 
this  supreme  architect  of  the  universe  who  put  the 
world  together  by  his  moulding  art  out  of  uni- 
versal matter,  and  who  rules  it  with  equity  and 
unfailing  care?  He  alleges  that  all  men  by  an 
intuitive  judgment  accept  such  a  God;  that  the 
legislator,  the  poet,  the  artist,  and  last  of  all  the 
philosopher,  do  but  exert  their  several  powers  to 
give  expression,  as  each  best  may,  to  this  intuitive 
judgment.  But  was  he  in  this  likewise  a  Platonist? 
Had  Plato  preceded  him  by  nearly  five  hundred 
years  in  setting  forth  such  a  God?   In  the  Timasus 

9  Orat.  xxxvi.  p.  448  ;  xii.  p.  21G. 
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we  certainly  find  delineated  an  agent  conceived  as 
preceding  the  world,  a  divine  constructor  or  artist 
who  puts  together  the  universe,  which  is  a  mixed 
generation  of  mind  and  necessity:  who,  so  far  as 
mind,  or  intelligent  force,  can  persuade  matter, 
which  it  finds  pre-existing,  and  in  which  resides 
an  " erratic, ^'^  irregular,  random  causality,"  to 
yield  to  its  sway,  produces  what  is  best  under  the 
circumstances.  The  Kosmos,  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment which  extends  through  all  nature,  is  the 
result  of  his  skill.  "This  Kosmos,  having  received 
its  complement  of  animals,  mortal  and  immortal, 
has  become  greatest,  best,  most  beautiful  and  most 
perfect,  a  visible  animal  comprehending  all  things 
visible,  a  perceivable  God,  the  image  of  the  cogit- 
able God :  this  Uranus,  one  and  only-begotten.-" 

So  far  as  this  Dio's  Demiurge  is  the  repro- 
duction of  Plato's.  But  now  we  come  to  an 
important  variation  between  them.  The  Demiurge 
of  Plato  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  generated 
gods.  First  he  makes  the  Kosmos,  which  has 
both  a  soul  to  itself  implanted  by  him,  and  a 
body  of  the  primordial  matter,  and  so  is  itself 
a  god,  but  with  many  separate  gods  resident 
within  it,  or  attached  to  it.  Such  are  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  planets,  the  stars,  which  are  gene- 
rated or  constructed  by  the  Demiurge  as  portions 
or  members  of  the   Kosmos,  their  bodies  out  of 

1"  Grote,  who  {Plato,  iii.  293)  translates,  as  folloM's,  tlie  last  words 
of  the  Timceiis. 
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iire  and  other  elements,  their  souls  of  the  Forms 
called  Identity  and  Diversity.     Here,  then,  Plato 
supposes  the  physical  construction  of  a  complete 
world  by  his  Demiurge.      But  after  such  a  con- 
struction, what  is  he  to  do  "s\ith  the  mythological 
gods  believed  in  by  the  people  among  whom  he 
lived?     The  account  which  he  had  given  of  the 
formation  of  the  world,  or,  as  he  terms  it,^^  "  what 
we  have  said  of  the  nature  of  the  \isiblc  and  gene- 
rated gods,"  was  plainly  quite  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  these  others.     He  dismisses  them 
in  the  following  words:   "To  speak  of  the  other 
deities  and  to  know  their  generation  is  beyond 
our  faculties,   but  we  must  trust   to  what  those 
of  old   have   said,   for   they  were,   as   they   said, 
descendants  of  the  gods,  and  surely  knew  their 
own  ancestors.    It  is  impossible,  then,  to  disbelieve 
the  children  of  gods,  although  what  they  say  is 
destitute  both  of  probable  and  necessary  proof; 
but  as  they  assert  that  they  are  recounting  family 
matters,  we  must  obey  the  laws  and  credit  them. 
Now  according  to  them  the  generation  of  these 
gods  was  thus.    Oceanus  and  Tethys  were  children 
of  Earth  and  Heaven,  and  Phorcys,  Kronos,  and 
Rhea  and  the  rest  were  children   of  these;   but 
children  of  Kronos  and  Rhea  were  Zeus  and  Hera, 
and  aU  that  we  know  are  called  their  brethren, 
and  others  still  who  were  their  progeny."  ^^     Thus 
all  the  traditional  gods  of  Greece",  including  Zeus, 
11  Tiramis,  sec.  15.  ^^  Tim(BUS,  sec.  16, 
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are  practically  got  rid  of  by  Plato,  -while  liis 
Demiurge  stands  at  an  immeasurable  height  above 
the  gods  whom  he  has  generated.  For  Plato  next 
supposes  the  Demiurge  to  call  together  both  all 
those  who  revolve  around  us  visibly,  being  tlie 
physical  gods  first  described,  and  those  who  show 
themselves  when  they  please,  being  the  traditional 
gods  whom  he  had  just  shunted  aside,  and  to 
address  them  thus :  "  Ye  gods  of  gods,  of  whom 
I  am  the  constructor  and  father,  all  things  formed 
by  me  are  in  virtue  of  my  will  indissoluble.  What- 
ever, indeed,  has  been  composed  is  dissoluble,  but 
to  desire  to  dissolve  what  is  beautifully  harmonised 
and  Avell  disposed  would  be  a  mark  of  evil.  Now 
inasmuch  as  you  are  generated,  you  are  not  im- 
mortal, nor  absolutely  indissoluble,  yet  you  shall 
never  be  dissolved,  nor  be  subject  to  the  lot  of 
death,  in  virtue  of  my  will,  which  is  a  greater 
and  more  powerful  bond  than  what  at  your  gene- 
ration bound  you  together." 

Thus  the  Demiurge  of  Plato  has  no  resem- 
blance to  the, Zeus  of  Grecian  tradition,  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  Dio's  supreme  God  is  simply 
the  ancestral  Zeus  exalted  by  all  the  attributes 
of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  Avhich  can  be 
given  to  a  constructing  intelligence  until  he 
becomes  the  Demiurge  of  Plato;  that  is,  Dio  has 
united  himself  with  that  mythology  M'hich  Plato 
put  aside.  He  has  invested  the  form  of  the  son 
of  Kronos  with  a  certain  divine  unity,  so  that 
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the  gods  and  goddesses  who  were  of  equal  lineage 
and  like  power  with  himself  recede  into  some- 
thing Uke  his  ministers.  They  would  be  simply 
his  ministers,  if  the  notion  of  creation  had  entered 
into  Dio's  mind.  A  species  of  monotheism  tries 
to.  arrange  itself  with  the  manifold  forms  of  the 
Greek  polytheism.  It  is  the  alliance  of  philosophy 
with  the  established  worship  under  the  empire, 
whose  lord  is  the  god  upon  earth,  the  bearer  of 
the  whole  civil  power,  but  likewise  the  visible 
image  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter. 

Now  these  three  men,  Epictetus,  Plutarch,  and 
Dio  Chrysostomus  represent  very  sufficiently  all 
the  phases  of  the  Greek  mind  of  their  time.     In 
one  we  have  the  Stoic,  in  another  the  Platonist, 
in   the   third   the   popular   semi-philosopher    and 
lecturer,    who    combined    the    Stoic    doctrine    of 
reason    with   the    Platonic    view    of    the    divine 
unit}'.     All  profess  a  strong  belief  in  the  divine 
providence,   and    are    never    weary    of   extolling 
the   wisdom   of  its   rule.      Again,   all   three   are 
thoroughly  penetrated  Avith  the  doctrine  of  the 
universal   brotherhood   of  men,    and   draw   as   a 
conclusion  from  it  the  reciprocal  duties  of  kind- 
ness   and    friendship.      They   are    not   so    much 
citizens  of  Rome  as  preachers  of  a  human  race. 
But  now,  turning  from  these  varieties  of  the 
Greek  mind,  let  us  compare  them  with  four  dis- 
tinguished writers  and  an  emperor,  who  were  all 
Latins  and  just  of  the  same  time.     How  do  they 
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stand  in  reference  to  Tacitus,  the  younger  Pliny, 
Suetonius,  Juvenal,  and  Trajan  ?  Tacitus  is  neither 
a  Stoic  nor  a  Platonic  inonotheist:  he  seems  to 
accept  the  gods  of  his  country,  to  acknowledge 
their  power  and  their  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  yet  he  is  full  of  painful  doubts  as  to  the 
fact  of  a  divine  providence.  The  lot  of  men  is  dark 
to  him  altogether.  He  would  fain  hope  that  at  least 
the  more  deserving  have  some  existence  after  death. 
He  may  be  said  to  acknowledge  and  defend  the 
Olympian  assembly  as  part  of  the  Roman  consti- 
tution. He  is  indefinitely  nearer  to  Cicero's  world 
than  his  Greek  contemporaries.  For  philosophy 
altogether  he  had  somewhat  of  the  old  Roman 
scorn.  Thus  he  quotes  his  friend  and  father-in- 
law  Agricola  as  saying  of  himself  that  in  early 
youth  he  would  have  pursued  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy more  keenly  than  a  Roman  and  a  senator 
should,  but  for  his  mother's  prudent  tempering  of 
that  burning  love  of  knowledge.  So  he  makes 
Helvidius  Priscus  an  exception  to  the  majority, 
inasmuch  as  he  did  not  prosecute  Stoic  philosophy 
as  a  cover  for  a  life  of  lazy  inactivity,  but  to  find 
in  it  a  dauntless  spirit  for  the  dangers  of  a  states- 
man's duties. ^^  The  world  of  Tacitus,  in  short,  is 
not  a  world  for  Greek  thinkers  but  for  Roman 
workers.  Trajan  fulfils  his  ideal  of  an  emperor, 
and  the  great  soldier  whose  days  are  given  up  to 
the  ceaseless  labours  of  government,  who  rules  by 

"  Tacitus,  Agricola,  4 ;  Hid.  iv.  5  ;  Ayricohi,  3. 
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and  with  his  senate,  is  as  a  light  which  shines 
before  Tacitus  "  at  the  beginning  of  that  most 
blessed  age."  The  principate,  borne  by  him,  ahnost 
redeemed,  by  maintaining  liberty  while  it  saved 
society,  the  "  headlong  servitude  "  of  Rome  under 
Tiberius,  the  madness  of  Caius,  the  stupidity  of 
Claudius,  the  fiddling,  the  debauchery,  and  the 
cruelty  of  Nero,  the  suspicious  tyranny  of  Domitian. 
The  same  is  the  attitude  of  his  friend  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  built  temples  as  well  as  inaugurated 
schools  for  his  poorer  neighbours.  Suetonius  is  a 
more  decided  behever  than  either  in  the  gods 
according  to  the  popular  belief.  The  same  tone 
and  temper  may  be  observed  in  Juvenal,  but  then 
it  should  be  added  that  in  him  some  of  the  noblest 
precepts  and  principles  of  Stoicism  are  found 
together  with  behef  in  the  old  gods.  Thus  in  his 
own  toAvn  of  Aquinum  he  dedicated  an  offering  to 
Ceres  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  It  is  of  the  gods 
collectively  that  he  expresses  his  belief  in  a  provi- 
dence answering  man's  prayers  better  than  the 
supphant  himself  would  know  how  to  answer 
them.  It  has  been  said  that  all  the  records  of 
classical  Greek  hterature  do  not  produce  a  senti- 
ment so  favourable  to  the  heathen  gods  as  that 
contained  in  his  famous  verse,  "  More  dear  to  them 
than  to  himself  is  man ; "  and  this  sedulous  wor- 
shipper of  the  old  gods  has  like^^ase  blent  together 
the  best  parts  of  Platonic  and  Stoic  theory  in  a 
passage  which  represents  the  divine  unity,  the  gift 
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of  reason  proceeding  from  the  common  nature  of 
man,  and  the  reciprocal  duties  of  men  to  each 
other  derived  from  this  common  origin. 

"  Tliis  marks  our  Lirtli, 
The  great  distinction  from  the  beasts  of  earth. 
And  therefore  gifted  -with  superior  powers 
And  capable  of  tilings  divine,  'tis  ours 
To  learn  and  ijractise  every  useful  art, 
And  from  high  heaven  deduce  that  better  part, 
That  moral  sense,  denied  to  creatui-es  prone 
And  downward  bent,  and  found  with  man  alone. 
For  he  who  gave  this  vast  machine  to  roU 
Breathed  life  in  them,  in  us  a  reasoning  soul, 
That  kindred  feelings  might  our  state;  improve. 
And  mutual  wants  conduct  to  mutual  love."^* 

Here  Juvenal  in  one  of  his  happier  moments 
breathes  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man's  destiny 
which  is  far  above  the  moral  tone  of  his  three  con- 
temporaries, for  they  may  be  said  to  be  heathen  of 
the  old  block.  The  currents  which  have  reached 
the  Greek  mind  have  but  slightly  touched  them. 
Not  that  even  Trajan,  the  unliterary  soldier,  and 
much  less  the  philosophic  historian  and  the  well- 
read  man  of  letters  were  ignorant  of  the  tlieories 
which  we  find  in  Epictetus  and  Plutarch  and  Dio. 
They  knew  of  them  doubtless:  they  listened  to 
them  :  they  would  themselves  be  auditors  of  man}' 
philosophic  lectures  at  Rome,  or  Athens,  or  Alex- 
andria: but  they  reckoned  philosophy  a  Greek 
science,  just  as  before  and  after  them  even  Romans 
who  philosophised  wrote  in  Greek.  Such  were 
Cornutus,    Musonius    Rufus,    Favorinus,    Marcus 

1*  Sat.  XV.  142—150.     Gifford's  Ti-anslation. 
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Aurelius,  while  the  vast  majority  of  philosophical 
teachers  throughout  the  empire,  in  the  western  as 
well  as  the  eastern  parts,  were  Greeks.  But  the 
life  of  these  five,  who  may  be  said  to  represent 
very  fairly  the  senate,  the  bar,  and  the  literature 
of  Rome  in  their  day,  was  on  the  old  Roman 
standing-ground  of  Augustus,  though  they  would 
have  claimed  to  be  Roman  gentlemen  of  a  more 
advanced  civilisation,  which  began  already  to 
concern  itself  with  the  education  of  the  poor,  and 
even  with  orphanages.  Further,  in  considering  this 
latter  tendency  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Tacitus  in  his  language  and  Pliny  and  Trajan  in 
their  acts  showed  a  very  complete  hatred  of 
Christianity.  Trajan  in  his  rescripts  to  Pliny 
appeals  to  his  age  as  having  a  standard  of 
humanity  superior  to  the  preceding  time  ;  and  it 
was  he  who  established  on  a  firm  basis  the  con- 
demnation of  Christianity  as  an  illicit  religion. 
'  Again,  the  learned  and  elegant  lawyer  who  appears 
in  his  letters  with  all  the  refined  tastes  and  pursuits 
of  an  English  gentleman  in  the  nineteenth  century 
dismisses  to  summary  execution  men  and  women 
against  whom  nothing  could  be  alleged  but  meeting 
together  to  address  worship  to  Christ  as  God.  Thus 
the  heavy  sentence  which  concludes  the  acts  of 
martyrdom  of  S.  Ignatius  receives  the  fullest  veri- 
similitude from  the  official  proceedings  of  Pliny,  as 
described  by  his  own  pen  to  his  master  Trajan, 
who  replies  to  him  with  affectionate  commenda- 
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tion.  The  emperor  who  sentences  the  martyr 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  emperor  who  instructs 
the  prefect. 

Taking  these  seven  men,  Epictetus,  Plutarch 
and  Dio  on  the  one  luiiid,  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  Pliny 
and  Suetonius  on  the  other,  they  offer  no  inade- 
quate specimen  of  that  compound  society  which 
the  great  Emperor  Trajan  ruled.  The  contrast  in 
them  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  mind  is  striking. 
Certainly  Tacitus  is  the  ablest  and  most  original 
of  the  seven  :  but  his  religious  and  philosophic 
standing-ground  is  perhaps  the  most  obscure. 
Indeed,  religion  and  philosophy  for  him  belong 
to  the  policy  of  the  empire.  They  have  no  deep 
place  in  his  heart.  It  is  not  the  destiny  of  man 
but  the  destiny  of  Rome  which  moves  him.  And 
if  he  does  ever  make  a  remark  upon  providence  or 
human  life  in  general,  doubt  and  gloom  seem  to 
invade  his  clear  practical  intellect,  and  despon- 
dency to  quench  his  feeling  as  a  patriot.  Pliny  is 
the  careful  administrator,  the  pohshed  man  of 
letters,  who  is  ready  for  any  philosophic  discus- 
sion with  his  friends,  and  worships  his  country's 
gods  wdthout  hesitation.  These  are  the  Latin 
friends  and  servants  of  the  emperor,  while  in  Trajan 
himself  we  see  the  embodiment  of  the  valour,  the 
statesmanship,  the  practical  governing  qualities 
which  sustained  the  Roman  world,  and  which  met 
with  entire  homage  from  such  men  as  Tacitus  and 
Pliny.     But  it  is  to  the  Greeks  that  we  nuist  look 
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for  any  theory  as  to  the  deeper  problems  which 
surround  human  hfe.  It  was  the  provincials  who 
thought  for  the  humanity  which  Rome  governed. 
Now  Epictetus,  Dio,  and  Plutarch  were  likewise 
valued  and  honoured  by  Trajan :  they  represent 
the  learning  and  intellectual  activity  of  the  Greek 
portion  of  his  empire:  and  in  them  we  find  a 
very  definite  standing-ground  taken  up  as  to  the 
relation  between  philosophy  and  the  existing  belief 
and  worship.  From  their  time  we  may  say  that 
philosophy,  as  disseminated  by  Greek  teachers  to 
the  cultured  classes,  contained  two  main  elements, 
of  which  the  first  is  the  entertainment  of  an 
esoteric  mind  much  after  Plutarch's  pattern  with 
regard  to  a  supreme  God,  of  whom  all  the  mytho- 
logical or  elemental  gods  are  parts  or  ministers; 
and  the  second  is  the  maintenance  in  practical  life 
of  all  the  worship  sanctioned  by  the  laws.  This 
means  that  the  Greek  thinkers  were  attempting  to 
give  a  scientific  basis  to  the  belief  in  the  heathen 
gods  which  was  expressed  in  their  worship,  and  on 
this  basis  to  reconcile  philosophy  with  religion. 
Such  a  reconciliation  had  never  been  thought  of 
up  to  the  times  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  for  its 
need  had  not  been  felt.  Philosophy  under  various 
forms  had  been  persistent  in  one  thing,  its  enmity 
to  the  existing  religious  worship.  By  it  the 
thinking  and  cultured  classes  were  alienated  from 
that  worship,  and  the  alienation  was  equally 
complete  whether  the  Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  or  the 
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Sceptic  form  of  thought  were  preferred.  But  then 
the  worship  from  which  the  bias  of  cultured 
thought  led  men  away  had  during  all  this  time 
encountered  no  external  enemy  of  its  own  kind. 
I  pass  over  the  attraction  of  individual  minds  in 
the  time  of  the  empire  to  Syrian  or  Egyptian 
gods  as  not  counting  on  a  large  scale.  A'^iewed  as 
a  whole  no  other  worship  hud  competed  with  it. 
It  was  in  no  danger  of  falling  by  those  various 
forms  of  philosophy,  which,  as  a  whole,  consisted 
mainly  in  negation.  Prayer  and  sacrifice  supply 
an  universal  need  in  man  which  cannot  be  satisfied 
by  denying  that  it  exists.  So  in  the  times  we  have 
mentioned  philosophic  unbelief  went  on  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  few  minds  which  form  the 
cultured  classes,  while  the  great  mass  still  found 
support  in  frequenting  the  established  rites :  and, 
further  also,  the  philosopher  in  practice  did  not  sever 
himself  from  that  worship  as  a  custom  and  habit  of 
life.  But  this  new  reconciliation  between  philosophy 
and  religion,  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  restore 
a  certain  monotheism,  and  to  reduce  to  order  and 
harmony  the  vast  multiplication  of  heathen  deities, 
indicated  that  some  new  power  had  arisen,  which  it 
was  attempting  to  meet.  AVhy  did  Epictetus  speak 
of  man  as  being  the  son  of  God,  possessing  in  his 
own  nature  a  dignity  universal  and  indefeasible, 
which  is  superior  to  all  gradations  of  fictitious 
rank,  and  places  the  beggar  who  realizes  that 
dignity  above  the  emperor  who  is  only  proud  of 
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the  rank  ?    Why  did  Phitarch  and  Dio  bring  forth 
again  PLato's  Demiurge,  but  no  longer  half  con- 
cealed   in   the   intricate    recesses    of    philosophic 
thousfht,    "  hard    to    find   out    and   impossible   to 
describe  to  all "  ?     Why  did  they  not  only  invest 
him  with  all  except  creative  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  but  further  identify  him  with  the  Zeus 
of  Greek  mythology  ?     In  the  system  of  the  Stoics, 
it  is  true,  as  we  find  it  delineated  in   Cicero,  the 
universe  had  become  a  city,   a  kingdom  ordered 
with  supreme  wisdom  and  friendship  towards  man 
by  the  best  of  legislators  and  fathers,  when  so  it 
pleased  them   to    represent,    as   in   the   hymn    of 
Cleanthes,  that  creation  of  their  abstract  reasoning, 
the  terrible  form  of  necessity.     But  now  the  crowd 
of  Olympian  deities,  the  peers  of  Jove  who  in  the 
popular  belief  held  over  them  but  an  undefined 
primacy,   appeared   his    obedient  satellites  in  the 
fervent   exaltation   of  his  throne  which  Plutarch 
and   Dio    celebrated.      Something  more   powerful 
than  philosophy  had  set  the  heathen  worship  on 
its    defence,    when    philosophy    deserting   its    old 
ground  ap})lied  itself  to  build  up  the  temple  and 
to   justify  the    rite,  and   to    defend   the   gods   to 
whom  the  temple  was  built  and  the  rite  offered. 
Yet  this  is  what  we  see  from  the  beginning  of 
Trajan's    reign,    and    that    standing-ground    thus 
taken    up   is  never  again   relinquished.      It    con- 
tinues to  be  the  basis  of  operation  on  which  the 
heathen    defenders   of  Olympus   stand,   until  the 
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termination    of   the    conflict   with   the    Christian 
Church. 

Whatever  appears  in  common  in  three  such 
teachers  as  Epictetus,  Plutarch,  and  Dio  Chry- 
sostomus  may  be  securely  predicated  of  the  whole 
Greek  mind  which  they  represent.  Now  such  is 
the  notion  of  God  and  Providence  which  is  of 
perpetual  recurrence  in  them.  The  universe  is 
most  wisely  governed  according  to  them  by  one 
maker,  that  is  composer  and  arranger,  and  for  the 
good  of  man,  who  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
animals  by  the  possession  of  reason,  which  he  has 
in  common  with  this  God.  When  speaking  of 
God  and  Providence  in  this  general  relation  they 
are  rigid  monotheists,  but  then,  whenever  it  suits 
their  turn,  they  are  as  completely  polytheists, 
using  the  gods,  like  men,  as  parts  of  the  divine 
intelligence.  By  this  sort  of  legerdemain  two 
results  are  accomplished :  on  the  one  hand,  for 
the  philosophic  mind  they  approve  the  unity, 
Avisdom,  and  power  of  the  universe ;  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  popular  mind  they  defend  and 
justify  all  the  existing  worship  of  all  the  estab- 
lished deities.  Moreover,  the  God  whom  they  so 
exalt  as  the  maker  and  maintainer  of  the  universe 
is  called  by  the  name  of  the  national  god  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Zeus  or  Jupiter ;  and  as  they  thus 
exalt  him,  every  other  power  seems  to  sink  into 
insignificance  before  him,  so  that  passages  may 
be  taken  from  them  which  seem  to  convey  almost 
III.  P 
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a  Christian  conception  of  God ;  but  then  imme- 
diately other  passages  may  be  cited  in  which  the 
deities  are  mentioned  collectively,  or  any  parti- 
cular deity  is  specified,  and  piety  to  them  is 
inculcated  on  the  common  ground  of  piety  to 
him,  and  the  worship  paid  to  them  is  exactly 
identical  with  the  worship  paid  to  him — as  for 
instance  in  the  great  and  most  significant  rite  of 
sacrifice — nor  is  their  relation  to  him  anywhere 
distinctly  stated.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the  passing 
from  the  singular  to  the  plural  appellation,  and 
the  reverse,  so  that  the  monotheistic  and  poly- 
theistic expression  is  interchanged,  as  if  equivalent, 
this  is  found  in  the  classical  age  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, in  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Pindar,  ^Eschylus, 
and  the  poets  generally.  ^^  If  this  were  all,  Epic- 
tetus  and  Plutarch  would  in  this  only  be  instances 
of  a  common  and  ancient  interchange,  or  as  it 
were  unconscious  indifierence  in  the  use  of  one 
or  many  when  speaking  of  "  the  Divine."  What 
distinguishes  them  is  the  force  and  exphcitness 
with  which  they  bring  out  the  conception  of  a 
divine  monarchy,  leaving  as  it  seems  no  place  for 
any  other  ruUng  power  than  that  one  which  they 
have  so  exalted. 

But  if  what  we  have  now  noted  in  these  three 
conspicuous  specimens  of  Greek  thought  supplies 
ground  for  the  conclusion  that  a  moral  force  was 

^^  See  Nagelsbach,  Nachhomerische  Theologie,  cli.  ii.  sec.  22,  pp.  139, 
140,  for  some  remarkable  instances  of  this. 
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acting  on  the  thinking  peart  of  the  heathen  world 
so  strong  as  to  alter  the  bearing  of  philosophy 
towards  rehgion,  let  us  examine  more  closely  one 
of  these  teachers  and  see  whether  he  does  not 
supply  specific  imitations  of  the  power  which  had 
thus  arisen,  and  which  he  studiously  keeps  out 
of  sight.  Epictetus  gives  us,  under  the  name  of 
the  Cynic,  his  ideal  character  of  the  teacher  who 
is  to  propagate  the  philosophy  which  is  likewise 
his  rehgion.  It  is  well  worthy  of  being  considered. 
The^*"  occasion  is  this.  One  of  his  disciples,  who 
had  an  incUnation  to  be  a  Cynic,  asked  him  to 
give  his  conception  of  that  work.  Well,  said  he, 
let  us  consider  it  at  leisure.  So  much  I  may  say 
at  once,  that  whoever  sets  his  hand  to  such  a 
work  without  God  is  heaven-struck,  and  will  only 
disgrace  himself  publicly.  For  no  one  enters  into 
a  weU-ordered  house  and  says,  I  am  to  be  steward. 
Or  else  its  lord  turning  upon  him  and  seeing  him 
ruling  with  insolence  takes  him  and  cuts  him  in 
two.  So,  too,  it  happens  in  this  great  city,  for 
here  also  there  is  a  master^"  of  the  house,  who 
arranges  everything  in  due  order.  Thou  art  a 
sun :  thou  canst  make  the  year  and  the  seasons 

"  Epictetus,  iii.  22,  pp.  443—472.    Upton's  Edit. 

17  6ixodi6T6r7f}g,  the  Avord  wliich  occurs  bo  often  in  the  parables. 
It  is  curious  to  couijiarc  tliis  passage  with  Luke  xii.  39 — IS.  In  both 
there  is  the  o/xoSsff-oV?;;  and  the  oixovoiio;.  In  tlie  one  the  master 
seeing  the  steward  behaving  liiniseli'  in  an  unseemly  manner,  £>JCi/<rac 
STifisv.  In  the  other,  di^oTO/MriGii  uutov.  But  the  similarity  of  tone 
is  even  more  striking  than  that  of  the  words  or  the  thought.  I 
suspect  that  Arrian  had  S.  Luke's  narrative  before  him. 
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by  thy  revolutions,  increase  and  nourish  the  fruits, 
raise  and  lay  the  winds,  and  warm  sufficiently  the 
bodies  of  men.  Go:  make  thy  revolution,  and  move 
thino-s  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  .  .  .  Thou 
art  a  calf:  when  the  lion  shows  himself,  get  out  of 
his  way,  or  thou  wilt  fare  ill.  .  .  .  Thou  art  a  bull : 
go  and  fight,  for  this  is  thy  part  and  thou  canst 
do  it.  Thou  canst  lead  the  army  against  Troy : 
be  thou  Agamemnon.  .  .  .  Thou  canst  fight  a  duel 
Avith  Hector:  be  thou  Achilles.  .  .  .  But  if  Thersites 
had  come  up  and  claimed  the  command,  either 
he  would  not  have  got  it,  or  he  would  have  made 
an  ignominious  failure  before  many  witnesses.  So 
therefore  thou:  take  good  counsel:  know  thyself: 
examine  thy  conscience :  attempt  it  not  without 
God.  But  first  of  all  make  that  which  rules  thee 
pure  and  clear.  Conscience  alone  can  give  thee 
this  power.  But  you  must  know  that  the  teacher 
is  a  messenger  sent  from  Jupiter  to  men  concern- 
ing what  is  good  and  evil,  to  show  them  that  they 
are  in  error,  and  seek  the  essence  of  good  and  evil 
where  it  is  not,  but  lay  not  to  heart  where  it  is.  .  .  . 
Tell  us  then,  sir  messenger  and  watchman,  Avhere 
good  is.  0  men,  he  says,  whither  go  ye?  What 
do  ye?  You  seek  happiness  and  that  which  should 
rule  you  where  it  is  not,  and  beheve  not  when 
another  shows  it  you.  Why  do  you  seek  it  ivithoutf 
Is  it  in  the  body  or  in  wealth?  See  those  who 
are  now  rich,  of  what  sorrow  their  life  is  full. 
Is  it  in  holding  office  ?     Not  so,  or  those  who  have 
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been  twice  or  thrice  consul  would  be  liappy,  but 
they  are  not.  It  is  where  you  think  not,  and  where 
you  will  not  seek  it.  For  had  you  A\dlled,  you  would 
have  found  it  in  yourselves,  .  .  .  And  remember, 
the  teacher  must  be  entirely  in  the  service  of  God 
^vithout  distraction,  able  to  visit  men,  not  bound 
to  his  private  business,  nor  embarrassed  with 
relations,  which  if  he  disregard  he  will  lose  his 
character  for  integrity,  while  if  he  maintain  them 
he  will  destroy  the  messenger,  the  watchman  and 
the  herald  of  the  gods.  For  think,  if  he  has  got 
to  provide  for  a  father-in-law  or  the  other  relations 
of  a  wife,  or  a  wife  herself,  or  children  and  their 
needs.  Where,  I  pray  you,  would  be  that  king 
who  provides  for  the  common  good,  to  whom 
peoples  are  committed  and  who  has  so  many 
cares,  who  has  to  be^^  bishop  over  others,  over 
the  married,  over  those  who  have  children,  to  see 
who  treats  his  wife  well,  and  who  ill,  who  quarrels, 
what  house  is  well  and  what  ill  managed;  who 
must  make  his  rounds  like  a  physician,  and  feel 
pulses.  To  one  patient  he  says,  You  have  a  fever; 
to  another,  You  have  headache ;  to  another,  You 
have  the  gout.  You,  sir,  must  take  exercise ;  You, 
sir,  must  eat ;  You  must  avoid  the  bath ;  You 
must  have  an  operation ;  You  must  be  cauterised. 
How  can  one  who  is  bound  by  domestic  duties  find 
leisure  for  this  ?     Must  he  not  find  clothes  for  his 

18  ov    hT  roiig   dXXovg   irnexomiVj  p.  462,  aud  c'   iT/cxoTOuvrfs 
ffavraj  xara  dvva/j,tv  dudpJjvovg,  p.  463. 
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children,  send  tliem  to  scliool  with  satchel?  .  .  . 
Considering,  then,  the  present  distress,  ^^  we  think 
not  marriage  good  for  the  teacher.  But  then,  say 
you,  how  will  he  maintain  society  ?  Good  heavens, 
is  it  a  greater  benefit  to  men  to  bring  two  or  three 
ill-conditioned  children  among  them,  than  to  be  a 
bishop  over  them,  to  see  what  they  do,  how  they 
live,  w4iat  they  take  care  of  and  w^hat  they  neglect? 
Which  did  greater  good  to  the  Thebans,  they 
who  left  them  children,  or  Epaminondas,  who 
died  childless  ?  ^Tio  contributed  most  to  society, 
Priam,  Danaus,  ^olus,  with  their  wretched  broods 
of  fifty,  or  Homer  ?  Shall  military  or  civil  com- 
mand debar  from  marriage  and  family  life,  and 
the  teacher's  royalty  not  be  deemed  an  equivalent? 
Do  not  we  fail  to  see  his  greatness?  For,  my 
friend,  he  has  made  all  men  his  children,  the  men 
lie  counts  for  sons,  the  women  for  daughters.  Thus 
he  approaches  all ;  thus  he  cares  for  all.  Do  you 
suppose  that  it  is  as  a  busybody  that  he  censures  ? 
Nay,  it  is  as  father,  as  brother,  as  servant  of  the 
common  father,  Zeus.  .  .  .  Kings  and  tyrants  have 
guards  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  so  they  can 
punish,  but  it  is  conscience  only  Avhich  gives  the 
teacher  a  power  which  makes  up  to  him  for  the 
want  of  armed  force.  When  it  is  seen  that  he  has 
kept  vigil  and  laboured  for  men ;   has  gone  pure 

19  roiuvTr,c  o'vOrig  xaraardosuG,  o'iu  luv  sariv,  ug  h  rrapard^Bi, 
p.  461.  o'jr&j  'H^TjTouvrsg  iv^  ivpicy.ofiiv  ravrr]  rj)  xaTUCTUon 
Tporiyov/Mvov  ruj   Kvvix'jj   rh  cr^ay/xa,  p.  4G3. 
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to  bed  and  risen  purer  still;  when  all  his  thoughts 
are  those  of  a  friend  to  the  gods,  of  their  minister, 
of  one  who  shares  the  government  of  Jupiter;  why 
should  he  not  speak  freely  to  his  own  brethren,  to 
his  o-svn  children,  his  own  kinsmen?  Therefore 
he  is  no  busybody  or  meddler,  when  he  acts  the 
bishop  over  human  things,  for  they  are  his  own. 
Or  else  call  the  general  a  busybody,  when  he 
inspects  and  reviews  and  punishes  his  soldiers,  .  .  . 
What  to  him  is  emperor,  or  proconsul,  or  any 
one,  save  he  who  sent  him,  and  whom  he  serves, 
Jupiter :  and  whatever  he  suffers  from  them  he 
knows  that  he  is  tried  and  examined  by  Jupiter. 
And  how  is  it  possible  for  one  who  possesses 
nothing,  who  is  naked,  houseless,  hearthless, 
squalid,  a  servant,  citiless,  to  lead  a  tranquil 
life  ?  Behold,  God  has  sent  one  to  us  to  show 
by  facts  that  it  is  possible.  Behold  me,  that  I  am 
citiless,  houseless,  without  possession  or  servant.  I 
sleep  on  the  ground,  I  have  no  wife,  no  children, 
no  reception-room,  only  the  earth  and  sky  and  one 
mat.  And  what  is  wanting  to  me?  Am  I  not 
without  pain  ?  Am  I  not  without  fear  ?  iVm  I 
not  free? 

Let  us  realize  by  whom  these  words  are  said  to 
be  spoken.  They  were  collected  some  time  after 
his  death,  not  earlier  certainly  than  the  year  130, 
by  the  disciple  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  who  was 
a  man  of  middle  age  at  the  death  of  the  last  sur- 
viving Apostle,  S.  John.  AYhat  is  remarkable  about 
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them  is  that  no  such  conception  of  the  teacher  as 
they  give  had  ever  been  carried  out  by  any  one  in 
the  heathen  world  of  whom  word  has  come  down 
to  us  before  the  time  when  Epictetus  is  supposed 
to  have  spoken  them.  A  single  Stoic  in  the  life- 
time of  Epictetus,  by  name  Demetrius,  had  indeed 
won  universal  respect  by  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  his  life,  but  neither  he,  nor  Diogenes, 
to  whom  Epictetus  refers,  represents  the  other 
features  of  this  character,  which  are  stamped  with 
a  divine  messenger's  solicitude  for  his  fellow-men, 
a  sacred  charge  committed  to  him  from  above 
which  he  must  execute,  an  abnegation  of  self,  and 
a  sacrifice  for  others  of  the  dearest  family  relations. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  Roman  -svorld  for  sixty 
years  before  these  words  are  said  to  be  uttered,  for 
ninety  years  before  they  are  published,  had  been 
sown  by  such  teachers,  who  carried  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  fearing  neither  emperor  nor  consul; 
who  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  messengers,  to  be 
stewards,  to  be  heralds  of  God ;  who  claimed  to 
inspect  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  those  Avhom  they 
taught,  to  treat  the  men  as  brethren,  the  women  as 
daughters,  who  abstained  from  marriage,  because 
"no  man  being  a  soldier  to  God  entangleth  himself 
with  secular  business."  Two  of  such  men  Epic- 
tetus in  his  youth,  when  a  slave  in  the  house  of 
Epaphroditus,  had  known  to  have  disregarded  all 
the  terrors  of  a  tyrant,  had  known  them  to  have 
been   the    one   crucified,    the    other  beheaded   at 
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Rome  for  their  teaching,  and  to  have  eiicounterccl 
this  death  simply  for  carrying  out  to  the  very  life 
the  portrait  of  a  teacher  which  he  has  here  draAvn. 
Now  it  is  singular  that  the  only  passage  in  which 
Epictetus  refers  by  name  to  Christians  informs  us 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  this  their  heroism. 
"  What,  "20  he  says,  "  makes  the  tyrant  terrible  ?  His 
guards  and  their  swords.  If  a  child  then  feels  no 
fear  in  approaching  these  guards,  is  it  because  he 
has  no  perception  of  these  things?  Suppose  then 
a  man  to  perceive  these  guards  and  their  swords, 
but  to  approach  the  tyrant  for  the  very  purpose  of 
seeking  death,  will  he  fear  the  guards  ?  He  seeks 
the  very  thing  for  which  they  are  terrible.  Suppose, 
then,  one  caring  neither  to  die,  nor  to  live,  but  as 
it  may  turn  out,  to  approach  him,  may  he  not  do 
so  fearlessly  ?  But  as  this  man  is  minded  in  regard 
to  his  body,  let  another  be  minded  in  regard  to 
possessing  property,  or  children,  and  wife,  and  in 
a  word  through  some  madness  or  want  of  sense  be 
so  disposed  as  to  care  nothing  for  having  or  not 
having  these  things ;  or  as  children  play  with 
oyster-shells,  caring  nothing  about  the  shells  but 
much  about  the  game,  so  let  this  suj^posed  man 
care  nothing  about  the  subject-matter,  but  every- 
thing about  the  game  and  his  conduct  therein, 
what  tyrant,  what  guards  or  their  swords  will 
cause  him  fear?  Well  then,  can  a  man  be  so  dis- 
posed towards  these  things  l)y  madness,   and  the 

2"  Epictetup,  iv.  7. 
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Galileans^  because  it  is  their  wont,  and  can  no  one 
by  force  of  reason  and  proof  learn  that  God  has 
made  all  things  in  the  ^vorld,  and  the  whole  world 
itself  effecting  its  purpose  and  being  its  end  in 
itself,  and  its  parts  for  the  use  of  the  whole  ?  " 
Epictetus  then  was  well  aware  that  the  Gahleans, 
"  because  it  was  their  wont,"  had  resolution  to 
confront  death  and  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things. 
He  knew  that  there  was  something  in  their  Ufe 
which  enabled  them  to  reach  the  utmost  height  of 
heroism  which  he  imagines  for  his  ideal  teacher. 
He  portrays  that  teacher  in  colours  which  irresis- 
tibly remind  one  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  and  all 
that  race  of  Apostolic  missionaries  of  which  they 
were  the  leaders.  His  OAvn  heathenism  supplies 
him  with  no  original  for  a  portrait  which  at  least 
had  been  exhibited  during  his  lifetime  in  a  great 
number  of  instances  by  these  Gahleans :  one  point 
of  which,  the  most  striking  and  the  rarest,  he 
himself  in  another  place  of  his  sayings  attributes 
to  them  as  specially  characteristic  of  them.  Taking 
into  account  the  time  and  the  places  at  which  Epic- 
tetus lived,  and  the  studies  on  which  his  mind  was 
engrossed,  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  to  think 
that  he  was  so  ignorant  about  Christians  in  general, 
their  doctrine  and  their  mode  of  life,  as  his  silence 
with  respect  to  them  has  led  some  to  conclude? 
If  he  who  drew  the  character  of  the  teacher  above 
cited  was  not  acquainted  with  Christians,  how  came 
he  to  put  together  a  very  original  and  marked  por- 
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traiture  such  as  in  its  entirety  had  never  been  seen 
among  Greeks  or  Romans,  but  had  been  presented 
again  and  again  in  his  own  time  by  the  first 
teachers  of  the  Church?  Where  was  the  Stoic 
ever  seen  who  had  treated  all  men  of  whatever 
nation  or  race  or  quality  of  rank  as  his  brethren, 
all  women  as  his  daughters,  who  had  watched  over 
them  with  solicitude,  and  with  utter  disregard  of 
self,  w^ho  had  resigned  all  domestic  affections,  not 
out  of  apathy,  but  in  order  to  bestow  himself,  his 
life,  and  its  labours  upon  others?  Myriads  of 
Christian  teachers  have  done  this.  No  philosopher 
has  ever  done  it.  But  whence  did  Epictetus  draw 
the  conception  of  doing  it  ?  If  Stoicism  from  its 
origin  contained  within  itself  the  germ  of  such  a 
flower,  why  did  it  never  produce  a  specimen  until 
the  Roman  world  had  been  filled  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  Christian  fruit  ? 

Not  but  what  Epictetus  is  entirely  heathen  in 
the  ground  which  he  assigns  for  his  teacher's  fear- 
lessness. To  him  the  body  and  the  soul  do  not 
make  the  one  personaHty  of  man.  "This^^  poor 
body  is  nothing  to  me :  its  parts  are  nothing  to 
me.  Death,  let  it  come  when  it  will,  in  whole  or 
in  part.  .  .  .  For  if  death  be  any  evil  it  is  equally 
an  evil,  w^hether  in  company  with  others  or  alone. 
But  Avill  it  be  anything  else  but  the  separation  of 
this  poor  body  and  the  soul?  Nothing."  And  he 
proceeds  to  mention  that  there  is  always  in  ca.se  of 

21  Epictetus,  iii.  22,  p.  447. 
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need  the  option  of  suicide.     "Is  the  door  shut? 
May  you  not  die  ?     You  may." 

The  fair  conclusion  is  that  Epictetus  having 
had  the  sufferings  of  Christians  brought  vividly 
before  him  in  his  youth,  and  acknowledging  their 
heroism,  was  more  or  less  acquainted  with  their 
doctrine,  and  that  he  was  not  unaffected  by  the 
two  things  but  nevertheless  preferred  his  old  heathen 
standing-ground:  as  so  many  since  in  the  full 
blaze  of  Christian  light  and  the  full  knowledge  of 
Christian  practice  during  hundreds  of  years  before 
them,  have  done  like  him  in  their  day.  But  it 
results  that  the  heathenism  of  Epictetus,  as  that 
of  Plutarch  and  Dio  Chrysostomus,  is  not  that  of 
Cicero  or  Augustus.  A  new  light  has  shone  upon 
their  moral  world,  a  new  order  of  ideas  has  passed 
before  their  minds.  A  very  learned  22  writer  ob- 
serves that  "their  doctrines  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  humanity  in  general  breathe 
as  strongly  a  Christian  spirit  as  they  bear  witness 
to  the  most  decided  break  with  what  had  been, 
specifically,  the  ancient  views  of  the  world."  "Sto- 
icism and  Cynicism  raised  themselves  in  this  time 
to  a  height  and  a  purity  in  their  moral  grasp  of 
human  rights  and  human  duties  which  had  not 
been  reached  in  earlier  antiquity."  "The  Stoic 
principle  that  all  men  belong  to  each  other,  who, 
as  Epictetus  expresses  it,  all  have  God  for  their 
father,  and  therefore  are  brethren,  Avas  first  fol- 

22  Friedlaender,  Sittengeschichte  Bovis,  iii.  609,  610. 
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lowed  out  by  the  Stoics  of  this  age  to  its  full 
range,  and  to  its  last  consequence."  This  very 
important  and  pregnant  fact  is  not  only  stated  by 
this  writer  but  admitted  by  the  most  able  histor- 
ians of  Greek  philosophy.  Some  who  admit  it 
maintain  that  this  consequence  lay  in  the  con- 
ception of  Stoicism  from  its  beginning,  and  was 
produced  by  its  own  power.  They  have  to  show 
why  a  philosophy  which  existed  for  three  hundred 
years  before  our  Lord  came,  never  produced  these 
fruits  until  after  these  doctrines  had  been  preached 
by  His  disciples  on  the  ground  of  His  example, 
and  at  the  cost  of  their  lives,  throuo:h  the  lenijth 
and  breadth  of  the  empire.  They  have  to  show 
why  Cicero,  with  all  the  stores  of  Grecian  thought 
before  him,  and  regarding  philosophy  as  the  guide 
of  life,  never  produced  such  a  view  of  the  teacher 
as  we  have  just  quoted  from  Epictetus.  They 
should  further  show  why  his  view  of  slavery  is  the 
hard  cold  view  of  Pla,to  and  Aristotle,  without  a 
glimpse  of  the  tenderness  for  the  rights  of  human 
nature,  which  appears  in  Seneca  and  Epictetus, 
and  the  subsequent  school.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
the  interval  the  great  sacrifice  on  Calvary  luid 
taken  place,  and  the  Creator  of  man  had  died 
upon  the  Cross  the  death  of  a  Roman  slave.  Before 
the  slave  Epictetus  obtained  honour  as  a  ])]iilo- 
sopher,  the  slave  Onesimus  had  become  a  bishop 
in  the  Church.  Before  the  character  of  the  teacher 
had  been  sketched  by  the  Stoic,  all  its  fine  and 
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exalted  points  had  been  exhibited  during  two 
o;enerations  in  the  settled  order  of  the  Church's 
missionaries.  The  reasoned  unbelief  of  modern 
infidels — who  lay  special  claim  to  science  —  is 
strangely  regardless  of  chronology. 

We  must  now  mention  the  position  occupied 
by  philosophers  in  the  Roman  empire  from  the 
accession  of  Nerva  at  the  end  of  the  first  century 
until  far  into  the  third.  Scanty  as  are  the  notices 
which  we  possess  of  the  intellectual  condition  of 
those  times,  there  is  enough  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  during  this  period  there  was  in  the  higher 
classes  of  Roman  society  a  lively  and  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  philosophy.  Philosophical  lec- 
tures formed  a  regular  part  of  Roman  life  not 
only  in  the  capital,  but  in  the  other  great  intel- 
lectual centres,  such  as  Athens,  Alexandria,  Mar- 
seilles, Tarsus,  Rhodes.  The  great  majority  of 
the  teachers,  whether  in  the  West  or  East,  were 
Greeks.  Whatever  opposition  there  had  been  to 
philosophy  in  the  natural  character  of  the  Romans, 
whatever  suspicion  entertained  against  it  as  an 
unpractical  study,  leading  men  away  from  the 
duties  of  active  life,  whatever  disUke  of  it  from 
the  number  of  its  professors  who  only  sought  in 
it  the  means  of  enriching  themselves,  and  whose 
own  fife  was  a  scandal  to  the  precepts  which  they 
enjoined  on  others,  yet  undoubtedly  much  the 
larger  portion  of  the  cultured  class  even  in  Rome 
and  the  western  parts  of  the  empire  was  fuUy  con- 
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vinced  that  philosophy  was  the  best  guide  to  the 
highest  moraUty.-^  As  such  it  laid  claim  to  the 
education  of  youth,  and  for  the  greater  part  the 
years  of  philosophical  study  began  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  course. 
The  ordinary  rule  was  that  with  the  assumption 
of  the  toga  young  men  entered  upon  that  disci- 
pline which  was  to  introduce  and  guide  them  into 
an  upright  and  Avell-regulated  manhood.  Philoso- 
phy properly  comprehended  three  divisions,  Logic, 
Physics,  and  Ethics,  but  the  two  former  of  these 
retreated  so  far  into  the  background  that  Ethics 
appeared  to  be  the  essential  if  not  the  only  subject 
treated.  But  it  was  ^^  especially  the  education  of 
youth  in  moral  virtue  which  was  expected  of  phi- 
losophy. As  gymnastics  and  medical  science  pro- 
vide for  the  health  and  strength  of  the  body,  says 
Plutarch  in  his  treatise  on  education,  so  philosophy 
alone  heals  the  weakness  and  sickness  of  the  soul. 
By  it  and  with  it  we  learn  what  is  noble  and  what 
base,  what  right  and  what  Avrong,  what  to  strive 
after  and  what  to  avoid :  how  we  have  to  behave 
towards  the  gods,  our  parents,  old  age,  the  laws, 
strangers,  our  rulers,  our  friends,  women,  children, 
and  men;  that  we  should  fear  the  gods,  honour 
parents,  reverence  age,  obey  laws,  comply  with 
rulers,  love  friends,  be  modest  with  women,  treat 
children  with  tenderness,  and  slaves  without  inso- 

'     2s  Friedlaender,  iii.  572,  580. 

2*  I  take  the  foUo^ving  from  Friedlaender,  iii.  68C. 
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lence:  but  especially  that  we  be  neither  thrown 
oiF  our  balance  in  prosperity  nor  cast  down  by 
adversity,  that  we  neither  allow  ourselves  to  be 
overcome  by  pleasure,  nor  become  passionate  and 
brutal  in  our  anger.  This  I  hold  for  the  chiefest 
of  all  the  goods  which  we  gain  through  philosophy. 
In  another  place  he  says:  Foolish  parents  who  have 
neglected  to  give  a  good  education  to  their  children 
generally  begin  to  pay  for  this  neglect  when  their 
sons  approach  manhood,  and  instead  of  leading  an 
orderly  and  reasonable  life  plunge  themselves  into 
extravagances  and  low  pleasures,  draw  around 
them  parasites  and  other  miners  of  youth,  fall  into 
loose  living,  gluttony,  gambling,  commit  adulteries 
and  other  excesses,  by  which  they  risk  their  lives 
for  pleasure.  Had  they  enjoyed  the  instruction  of 
a  philosopher,  they  would  not  have  given  them- 
selves up  to  such  courses.  As  the  gardener  plucks 
the  weed  from  the  field,  so  the  philosopher  plucks 
the  bad  impulses  of  envy,  avarice,  concupiscence 
out  of  the  youthful  soul,  though  it  must  be  done 
sometimes  with  deep  cuts  which  leave  wounds 
behind.  In  other  cases  he  Avorks  cautiously,  as 
the  pruner  trims  the  vine,  in  order  not  to  cut  out 
the  noble  together  with  the  base.-^ 

From  these  expressions  of  Plutarch  and  from 
Epictetus  it  is  apparent  that  in  their  time  philo- 
sophy had  completely  assumed  that  function  of 
forming  the  inward  life  which  we  assign  to  reli- 

-''  Plutarch,  Dc  educ.  2nier.  caji.  x.  '7  ;  De  vitioso  imdore,  cap.  ii. 
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gion.     Cicero  indeed  recognised  it  as  the  guide  of 
life.     Seneca  is  never  weary  of  extolling  it  as  such. 
Further   also,    the   philosopher ^"^   heing    esteemed 
not  merely  as  a  giver  of  lessons  but  as  an  edu- 
cator, as  one  really  charged  with  a  cure  of  souls, 
necessarily  considered  it  his  duty  to  advance  by 
every  means  in  his  power  the  moral  groAvth  of  his 
scholar  outside  the  ordinary  time  of  instruction. 
By  consequence  he  assumed  a  right  of  supervision 
over  the  whole  conduct  which  was  exercised  by 
givins:  counsel  and  exhortation,  warning  and  re- 
proof.     We  have  some  remarkable  instances  of  tliis 
preserved  to  us.   Thus  Seneca  described  himself  in 
his  youth,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  the  first  to 
attend  the  school  of  Attains,  and  the  last  to  leave 
it.     But  not   only  so :  he  followed  Attains  witli 
questions  in  his  walks,  where  he  found  him  not 
only  ready,   but  anxious  for  learners.      And  he 
quotes  him  as  saying  that  the  teacher   and  the 
taught  should  have  the  same  purpose  before  them, 
the  one  to  impart,  the  other  to  receive,  good,     lie 
adds  that  one  who  frequents  a  philosopher  shouhl 
every  day  carry  off  something  good  with  him,  for 
philosophy  exercises  a  good  influence,  not  merely 
in  the  process  of  study,  but  by  hving  intercourse, 
as  the  sun's  light  tints  one  who  comes  within  it, 
though   he   came  not  for  that   purpose.-'      Thus 
thirty  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  Pei-sius 
reminds  Cornutus,  "the  dear  friend  who  was  so 

26  FriedlatiKkr,  iii.  587.  "''  Seneca,  Epist.  cA-iii. 
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gi'cat  a  part  of  his  own  soul,''  how  when,  trembling 
in  the  liberty  of  opening  manhood,  he  was  free  to 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  seductions  of  Rome,  he  had 
fled  for  refuf>:e  to  his  o-uidance : 

"  Kor  did  you,  gentle  sage,  the  charge  decline  ; 
Then,  dextrous  to  beguile,  your  steady  line 
Eeclaim'd,  I  know  not  by  what  -winning  force. 
My  morals,  warp'd  from  virtue's  straighter  course  ; 
While  reason  press'd  incumbent  on  my  soul, 
That  struggled  to  receive  the  strong  control. 
And  took,  like  wax  temper'd  l)y  plastic  skill, 
The  form  your  hand  impos'd  :  and  bears  it  still."  ^^ 

A  hundred  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  we 
have  a  picture  of  the  relations  which  the  Platonic 
philosopher  Taurus  maintained  with  his  scholars. 
He  allowed  them  not  only  to  ask  him  questions 
after  the  day's  instruction,  but  constantly  invited 
those  w^ho  wished  to  be  more  intimate  with  him  to 
a  frugal  supper,  in  which  a  dish  of  Egyptian 
lentils  and  a  salad  made  the  chief  repast.  Here  they 
were  expected  to  propose  questions  and  problems 
which  the  philosopher  resolved.  Again,  when  they 
were  sick  he  w^as  wont  to  visit  them.  AVhatever 
displeased  him  in  their  manner  of  life  he  could 
freely  censure.  So,  says  Gellius,  Taurus  used  every 
sort  of  exhortation  to  lead  his  scholars  to  what 
was  right  and  good. 

It  appears  that  there  A\as  no  concern  of  life 
too   important   to    be   beyond   the   reach    of  the 

2**  Persius,  v.  30—40.     Giflurd's  Translation. 
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philosopher's  inspection,  none  too  minute  to  be 
beneath  it.  Thus  Epictetus  gives  particular  direc- 
tions as  to  the  dress  and  the  personal  habits  of 
those  who  frequent  him,  such  as  the  wearing  a 
beard,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair.  In  all  scruples 
of  conscience,  in  all  difficult  positions  of  life, 
the  philosophers  were  consulted.  AA^hen  Gellius, 
who  had  been  appointed  a  judge  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  found  himself  unable  to  determine  a 
suit,  he  suspended  the  sitting  and  betook  himself 
immediately  to  the  philosopher  Favorinus,  of 
whom  he  begged  a  decision  for  this  particular 
case,  as  well  as  instruction  generally  in  the  office 
of  judge.  It  Avould  seem  that  philosophei-s  had 
to  complain  rather  that  they  were  consulted  too 
much  than  too  little.  Epictetus  says  men  came  to 
him  as  to  a  greengrocer  or  a  shoemaker,  to  get 
articles  ready  made,  and  say  they  had  conversed 
with  him,  as  if  he  were  a  statue,  without  giving 
themselves  the  trouble  to  learn  the  moral  prin- 
ciples on  which  particular  decisions  should  be 
founded.'-^ 

The  function  of  philosophy  and  the  super- 
vision exercised  by  philosophers  over  the  Hfe  of 
their  adherents  being  in  general  such  as  have  been 
described,  there  were  three  sorts  of  relation  in 
which  it  was  exercised.  First,  there  was  the  house- 
philosopher.  In  many  great  Roman  fomihes  it 
had  become  the  usage  to  have  such  an  appendage. 

2»  Epictetus,  iii.  9.   I  tuke  tlie  above  examples  from  FrieiUaender. 
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Such  a  man  would  serve  not  only  as  the  educator 
of  the  children,  but  as  the  counsellor  and  guide 
of  the  elders.  Especially  they  were  considered  to 
prepare  people  for  death,  and  so  in  the  Cassarean 
history  the  victim  not  unfrequently  spends  his  last 
moments  in  a  conversation  "  with  his  own  philo- 
sopher." Thus^*^  Julius  Kanus,  condemned  by 
Caligula,  did  not  cease  to  search  for  the  truth  in 
his  very  end.  Why  are  you  so  sorry  ?  he  said  to 
his  friends.  You  ask  whether  souls  are  immortal : 
that  I  shall  presently  know.  His  philosopher  was 
following  him,  and  now  they  were  nearing  that 
hill  on  which  daily  offerings  were  made  to  our 
god,  Cgesar.  What  are  you  thinking  of  now, 
Kanus  ?  said  he.  I  intend,  replied  Kanus,  to 
observe  whether  at  that  most  rapid  moment  the 
soul  has  a  sense  of  its  OAvn  going  forth.  In  like 
manner  Rubellius  Plautus  was  encouraged  by 
Musonius  to  prefer  death  to  an  uncertain  life ;  and 
the  messenger  of  death  found  Thrasea  in  conver- 
sation with  the  Cynic  Demetrius.  It  might  be 
judged,  says  Tacitus,^^  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
face  and  some  words  more  loudly  spoken  than  the 
rest,  that  he  was  inquiring  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
soul  and  the  separation  of  body  and  spirit. 

Another  species  of  the  house-philosopher  was 
the  court-philosopher.     Such  are  mentioned  at  the 

^^  Seneca,  De  Tranquill.  14.     "  ProsequcLatur  ilium  philosophus 
suits." 

31  Tacitu«,  Ann.  16,  34. 
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courts  of  Augustus,  Nero,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  the 
Empress  Julia  Domna.  Plutarch  defends  such  a 
position  on  the  ground  that  philosophers  who  give 
themselves  up  to  form  the  moral  life  of  private 
persons  deliver  only  individuals  from  weaknesses 
and  passions :  but  he  who  ennobles  the  character 
of  a  ruler  advances  and  improves  thereby  the 
whole  State,  For  such  advantages  he  must  bear 
the  imputation  of  courtiership  and  servility.""-' 

But,  secondly,  a  greater  and  more  honourable 
position  for  the  philosopher  was  that  of  holding 
one  of  the  public  chairs  in  a  great  city.  At  central 
points,  like  Rome  or  Athens,  the  influence  of  a 
teacher  might  extend  over  the  flower  of  the  youth 
drawn  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  A 
large  salary  was  likewise  attached  to  such  a  place. 
This  undoubtedly  was  the  greatest  field  for  the 
dissemination  of  its  doctrine  which  was  open  to 
philosophy. 

But,  thirdly,  while  even  these  public  schools 
were  limited  in  their  influence  to  those  who 
attended  them,  it  is  said  that  a  class  of  philoso- 
phers, Avho  gave  themselves  out  as  general  teachers 
of  morality  to  the  whole  human  race,  were  to  be 
found  passing  from  place  to  place  through  the 
empire.  These  were  Cynics,  and,  though  most  of 
them  bore  a  very  evil  name,  now  and  then  men 
Avere  to  be  found  among  them  who  renounced  for 

32  Plutarch,  on   pliilosophisiiig  with   itrmc(vs  ch.  ii.  quoted   by 
Friedlaender,  iii.  595. 


the  sake  of  this  office  the  goods  and  conveniences 
of  life,  and  gained  therel3y,  like  Demonax  who 
lived  chiefly  at  Athens,  general  consideration  and 
honour.  But  the  character  of  Demonax,  whom 
Lucian  has  so  greatly  extolled,  though  full  of 
independence  and  rugged  honesty,  was  totally 
wanting  in  that  tender  regard  for  the  good  of 
others  with  which  Epictetus  has  invested  his 
teacher.  Demonax,  who  feeling  the  weakness  of 
ige  approaching,  put  himself  to  death  by  fasting 
ivhen  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  is  supposed  to 
tiave^^  lived  between  50  and  150,  or  perhaps  ten 
^ears  later. 

Plutarch's  mode  of  thought  is  continued  on  by 
ais  successors  in  the  Platonic  school.  Three  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  whose  lives  extend  from 
ibout  the  time  of  Plutarch's  death  to  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  They  are  ^laximus  of  Tp'e, 
A^puleius  of  Madaura,  and  Celsus.  These  survive 
■n  part  to  tell  us  what  Avas  probably  the  teaching 
of  the  philosophers  whose  position  in  the  empire 
we  have  been  sketching  at  least  as  concerns  the 
important  points  which  most  interest  us.  Maximus 
3f  Tyre  lived  under  the  Antonines :  he  was  half 
philosopher,  half  lectm-er,  that  is  a  Rhetor.  Forty- 
one  of  the  compositions  thus  delivered  remain  to 
IS.  This  then  is  what  a  fashionable  Platonist 
svould  say  to  his  audience  at  Rome  in  the  time 

33  ZeUer,  iv,  G91. 
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of  Marcus  Aurelius.  God,^^  as  tliu  highest  spirit 
and  the  highest  good,  is  one  only,  exalted  above 
time  and  nature,  invisible,  ineffable,  to  be  known 
only  by  pure  reason.  He  is  the  architect  and 
ruler  of  the  world,  whose  never-resting  providence 
embraces  and  maintains  everything,  from  whom 
good  only  comes,  without  whom  no  one  can  Ije 
virtuous.  Matter  serves  him  as  stuff  for  the 
formino;  of  the  world,  and  out  of  this  in  tlie 
last  resort  all  evils  spring,  the  physical  imme- 
diately, the  moral  mediately,  inasmuch  as  free- 
will fails  to  control  the  sensual  appetites.  Between 
the  supreme  godhead  and  the  ^vorld  there  are 
besides  innumerable  visible  gods,  demons  as 
middle  beings,  inferior  gods  of  immortal  but  pas- 
sible nature,  who  dwell  on  the  borders  of  the 
heavenly  and  earthly  world,  servants  of  the  gods 
and  inspectors  of  men,  various  in  perfection, 
temper,  and  occupation,  assigned  to  the  good  as 
personal  guardian  spirits.  Maximus  considers 
these  middle  beings  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  sensuous  and  supersensuous  world. 
He  is  so  strongly  convinced  of  their  existence  that 
he  not  only  credits  the  simplest  stories  of  demon 
apparitions,  but  can  himself  tell  of  such  appari- 
tions, which  he  has  had  in  a  waking  state.  The 
human  soul  likemse  is  of  divine  essence,  but  is 
imprisoned  in  the  body  during  its  earthly  life,  and 

34  This  analysis  is  drami  l)y  ZeUcr,  v.  18G— 18S,  from  a  umiilxr 
of  passages  in  the  dissertations  of  Maximus. 
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experiences  a  sort  of  dream-state,  out  of  wliich  it 
only  incompletely  wakes  to  the  remembrance  of  its 
true  being.  It  is  only  in  the  future  life  that  it 
may  liope  for  a  purer  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
an  immediate  intuition  of  "  the  divine."  Maximus 
sees  in  the  many  kinds  of  divination  a  proof  of 
the  divine  care  for  man,  uniting  it  as  he  does  with 
the  freedom  of  the  will  by  the  assumption  that 
only  A\diat  is  necessary  is  foretold  unconditionally. 
Sensuous  representations  of  the  godhead  by  images 
and  myths  are  defended  as  helps  which  most  men 
need,  and  poets  are  praised  on  this  ground  as  being 
the  most  ancient  philosophers.  The  particular  form 
of  the  image  is  in  itself  indifferent,  but  Maximus 
finds  his  people's  artistic  preference  of  the  human 
form  the  worthiest. 

Syria  was  the  mother  of  Maximus,  and  Africa 
produced  in  Apuleius  of  Madaura  one  very  similar 
to  him  in  philosophical  character.  He^^  names  as 
the  first  grounds  of  being  the  Godhead,  Matter, 
and  Ideas.  The  Godhead,  the  perfect  Spirit,  is 
ineffable  and  immense,  exalted  not  only  above  all 
passion,  but  also  above  all  activity.  Ideas  are 
simple  and  eternal  forms,  the  incorporeal  patterns 
of  things.  Next  to  God  and  the  Ideas,  he  calls 
Reason,  or  Mind,  and  the  Soul,  a  being  of  higher 
nature,  though  we  are  not  to  seek  in  him  for  a 
definite  gradation  of  divine  forces.  Like  Maximus 
he  places  gods  and   demons  between  the  highest 

2^  This  analvtiis  iri  I'roui  Zelli^r,  v,  190. 
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God  and  the  world.  He  reckons  amon":  these  jrods 
not  only  the  visible  deities,  or  stars,  but  likewise 
invisible  beings  as  the  twelve  Olympian  gods,  who 
as  scions  of  the  highest  God  are  described  as  ever- 
lasting pure  spirits,  raised  above  all  contact  with 
the  corporeal  world.  But  as  the  gods  enter  into 
Jio  immediate  intercourse  with  men,  demons  are 
required  to  form  a  link  between  them,  and  Apu- 
leius  enters  Avith  great  detail  into  their  nature, 
occupations,,  and  classes.  He  maintains  guardian 
spirits,  supposing  that  Socrates  not  only  heard  but 
saw  his  demon.  Apuleius  also  like  others  refers  to 
demons  the  sacrifices,  consecrations  and  religious 
usages,  the  images  and  temples  of  the  gods.  He 
■derives  from  them  divination  and  the  other  dis- 
closures of  the  future  which  he  readily  credits. 
The  human  soul  is  also  reckoned  to  belon":  to  the 
race  of  demons,  as  well  during  its  earthly  life  ixs 
especially  after  its  delivery  from  the  body.  But  it 
is  only  demons  of  a  lower  order  which  enter  into  a 
body. 

Celsus  possesses  for  us  a  higher  interest  than 
either  of  the  foregoing,  for  he  is,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  heathen  who  set  himself  to  oppose 
the  advancing  Christian  faith  with  the  arms  of  the 
intellect.  Nothing  more  definite  is  known  of  his 
age  than  that  he  is  believed  to  have  flourished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century.  He  may  be 
supposed  to  have  written  in  the  reign  of  ]\Iarcus 
Aurelius.    When  Origen  had  reached  the  fulness  of 
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age  and  maturity  of  mind,  he  was  besought  by  his 
friend  Ambrosius  to  write  an  answer  to  a  work 
entitled  "the  Word  of  Truth."  which  had  gix'at 
credit  among  the  heathen.  His  refutation  of  that 
work  supplies  us  with  many  fragments  of  it ;  and 
from  these  we  can  gather  what  was  the  philosophical 
standing-point  of  its  author.  Thus  he^^  declares 
there  to  be  one  supreme  God,  the  absolute  Being, 
who  is.  He  distinfruishes  between  this  hio;hest 
original  Being  and  the  Universe,  as  the  second 
god  and  son  of  the  most  high  God,  declaring  itself 
by  its  generation.  The  stars  are  divine  beings, 
animated  by  superior  intelligences,  visible  gods,  as 
distinguished  from  the  invisible  deities,  who  do  not 
show  themselves.  There  are  subordinate  deities 
who  preside  over  particular  parts  of  the  earth, 
national  gods,  to  whom  different  portions  of  the 
earth  are  subject,  and  to  whom  therefore  fitting 
veneration  must  be  paid.  He  recognises  the  divine 
origin  of  the  human  spirit,  the  power  of  matter, 
which  as  resisting  the  divine  and  formative  prin- 
ciple is  the  cause  of  all  evil.  From  this  are  derived 
the  forces,  or  evil  spirits,  which  resist  "the  divine," 
that  is,  God,  who  is  the  Reason  of  all  things  that 
are.  He  can  give  a  high  conception  of  God. 
Thus  he  says,^^  "That  which  is,  is  the  subject  of 
the  intellect ;  that  which  becomes,  of  the  senses.  To 
the  one  belongs  truth,  to  the  other  error.     Science 

^^  See  Werner,  Geschichte  der  christliclien  Tlieologie,  i.  172. 
^^  Origen,  Contra  Gels.  vii.  45. 
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is  about  truth  ;  opinion  about  error.  Intellio-ence 
belongs  to  the  intelligible,  as  sight  to  the  visible ; 
mind  knows  the  intelligible  as  the  eye  the  visible. 
What  then  the  sun  is  to  visible  thin<?s,  bein<T 
neither  eye  nor  sight,  but  the  cause  to  the  eye  of 
seeing,  and  to  sight  that  it  takes  place,  and  to 
visible  things  that  they  are  seen,  and  to  all  objects 
of  sense  that  they  are  generated,  and  to  himself, 
that  he  is  beheld,  such  in  tilings  intelligible  is  he 
who  is  neither  mind,  nor  the  action  of  mind,  nor 
science,  but  the  cause  to  the  mind  of  its  action, 
and  to  this  action  that  it  exists  by  him,  and  to 
science  that  it  knows  by  him,  and  to  all  things 
intelligible,  to  Very  Truth  and  to  Very  Being, 
that  they  are.  Being  beyond  all  he  is  by  some 
ineffable  power  the  object  of  the  intellect."  This 
on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  the  whole 
heathen  world  of  divine  things,  demigods,  heroes, 
sacrifices,  oracles,  find  in  his  system  convenient 
space  and  room  enough.  Then  as  for  the  idol 
worship,  "if 38  ^ny  pay  them  not  honour,  because 
the  stone  or  wood  or  brass  or  gold  which  any 
particular  artist  has  wrought  cannot  be  a  god,  tliat 
is  a  pitiful  wisdom.  For  who  that  is  not  a  mere 
simpleton  thinks  these  things  to  be  gods,  and  not 
rather  things  offered  to  them  and  representing 
them." 

The  work  of  Celsus  is  generally  aggressive,  but 
I  am  not  now  concerned  with  his  attacks  on  the 
^8  Origen,  Contra  Cck.  vii.  62. 
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Christian  Faith ;  I  speak  here  of  his  own  positive 
standing-ground.       It   will   be   seen    to    coincide 
exactly  with  that  of  Plutarch  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.     And  I  think  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  it  was  the  ground  which  every  man 
of  cultivated  mind  among  the  heathen  attempted 
to  take,  and  that  from  the  last  years  of  S.  John, 
during  the  whole  second  and  third  centuries,  when 
any  Christian  argued  against  the  multiplicity  of 
gods,   the  idolatrous  worship  paid  to  them,  and 
the  impure   and  monstrous  tales  of  the  heathen 
mythology,  the  instructed  class  would  meet  him 
with   this   counter-belief    in    one    supreme    God, 
shared,    as   we    have    seen,    and   most    distinctly 
expressed  by  Epictetus,   Plutarch,  Dio  of  Prusa, 
Maximus,    Apuleius,    Celsus,    under    whom    the 
mythological  gods  would  be  ranged  as  parts  or 
members   of  the  "race  possessing  reason,"  while 
the  offensive  myths,  imputing  crimes  to  the  deities, 
would  partly  be  repudiated  as  the  invention  of 
poets,  partly  interpreted  in   a  physical  or  moral 
sense,  partly  again  attributed  to  an  inferior  and 
intermediate  class  of  deities,  demons  as  they  were 
called.      The  unlettered  crowd  in  the  meantime, 
that  is,   the  vast  majority  of  mankind,   held   to 
their  ancestral  belief  in  its   crudity,   worshipped 
Jupiter  and  Venus  in  the  temples  and  by  imi- 
tating their  conduct,  and  wxtc  ready  to  tear  to 
pieces   "the  atheists,"  who   denied  them.     Mean- 
while Trajan  and  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius  and 
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Marcus  Aurelius  patronised  and  rewarded  such 
men  as  Epictetus  and  Plutarch,  and  Dio  and 
Maximus,  attended  their  lectures,  and  admired 
their  concej^tion  of  "the  divine,"  each  l)eing 
Pontifex  Maximus  of  the  State  religion,  zealously 
practising  and  defending  its  rights ;  in  accordance 
with  which  they  put  to  death  on  due  occasion 
such  teachers  of  the  Unity  of  God  as  S.  Ignatius 
of  Antioch,  S.  Symphorosa  and  her  sons,  the  ex- 
philosopher  Justin,  and  the  martyr  bishops,  against 
whom  in  the  theatres  of  Lyons  or  Smyrna  the 
cro'wd  cried  out,   "Away  with  the  impious." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  PHILOSOPHIC  HEATHENISM. 

In^  the  last  two  chapters  we  have  been  tracing  a 
reformation  of  heathenism  in  the  Neopythagorean 
and  Platonistic  school  of  thought,  of  which 
Plutarch  has  remained  to  posterity  as  the  chief 
representative.  This  school,  dead  as  we  have  seen 
in  Cicero's  time,  and  dead  in  Seneca's  time,  by  the 
time  of  Domitian  had  revived,  prevailed  more  and 
more,  and  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  became 
the  foremost  if  not  the  sole  champion  of  Grecian 
thought.  In  the  reign  of  Septimus  Severus  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  had  come  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  one  supreme  God,  and  that  a 
God  not  distinct  from  but  embracing  the  deities 
of  the  popular  mythology^  AVhen  the  Christians 
attacked  the  polytheism  of  the  estabhshed  religion, 
it  replied.  We  grant  what  you  teach.  We  also 
know  that  there  is  one  Lord  over  all;    but  we 

1  In  tliis  chapter  I  have  followed  the  original  life  by  Philostratus 
throughout.  I  have  like-\vise  had  specially  before  me  the  work 
of  Baur,  Apollonius  und  Christus,  and  Kellner's  chapter,  Flavins 
Philostratus,  der  Neopyihagoraer,  as  -well  as  Zeller,  v.  pji.  131 — 144  ; 
but  -while  availing  my.self  of  all  thes^e  Avriters,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
form  my  ovra  opinion. 
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maintain  that  the  gods  likewise  whom  we  honour 
are  gods.     As  there  is  one  Ciesar  who  has  many 
servants,  Consuls,  Prefects,  Tribunes,   Centurions, 
Decurions,  so  there  is  one  God  under  whom  arc 
ranged  the  other  gods,   who  rule   the   affairs  of 
men.2     We  now  come  to  a  very  remarkable  work, 
which  sets  forth  this  idea  in  the  detail  of  what 
pretends  to  be  the  veracious  biography  of  a  Neo- 
pythagorean  philosopher.     In  this  we  shall  find 
that  what  Plutarch,  Dio,  Maximus,    Celsus  also, 
and  many  others  had  taught  in  bits,  is  exhibited 
full  length  and  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood  as  the 
birth,  education,  discipline,  travels,  labours,  suffer- 
ings, triumph,  and  death  of  an  actual  man.     The 
reformation  of  the  heathen  religion  which  we  have 
hitherto    followed    in    fragmentary  disclosures    is 
embodied  in  an  example  and  illustrated  by  a  hero. 
Such  was  the  thought  of  that  great  patroness 
of  literature  and  philosophers,  the  Empress  Julia 
Domna,    the   wife   of    Septimus   Severus,    at   the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.    She  commissioned 
Philostratus,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  her  learned 
Court,  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  life  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  which  we  now  possess  is  the  result.     The 
occasion   of  writing  this  work  is  told  us  by  its 
author.     "There  was,"  he  says,   "a  certain  man 
named  Damis,  who  was  Avell  read  in  philosoj)hy,  a 
citizen  of  the  ancient  Ninus,  who  became  one  of 
the  disciples  of  Apollonius,  and  wrote  the  account 

2  Tzseliirner,  Fall  des  Heidenthuvis,  p.  55G. 
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of  his  travels,  wherein  he  set  down  his  opinions, 
discourses,  and  predictions.  A  person  nearly  allied 
to  Damis  introduced  the  Empress  Julia  to  a  know- 
ledge of  his  memoirs,  which  till  then  were  not 
known,  and  as  I  was  a  part  of  her  circle,  for  she 
encouraged  all  literary  works,  she  commanded  me 
to  transcribe  these  commentaries,  and  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  style  and  language,  for  the 
narrative  of  the  Ninevite  was  plain  but  not  elo- 
quent. To  assist  me  in  the  work  I  was  fortunate 
in  procuring  the  book  of  Maximus,  the  JEgesm, 
which  contained  all  the  actions  of  Apollonius  at 
Mgss,  and  a  transcript  of  his  will,  from  which  it 
appeared  how  much  his  philosophy  was  under  the 
influence  of  a  sacred  enthusiasm.  For  credit  should 
not  be  given  to  Masragenes,  who  has  Avritten  four 
books  about  Apollonius,  but  was  ignorant  of  many 
things  concerning  him.  I  have  now  explained  the 
manner  of  my  collecting  my  materials,  and  the 
care  taken  in  their  compilation.  I  trust  the  work 
may  do  honour  to  the  man  who  is  the  subject  of 
it,  and  be  of  use  to  the  lovers  of  literature,  inas- 
much as  it  will  introduce  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  things  with  which  they  were  before  unac- 
quainted."^ 

Now  as  the  work  thus  undertaken  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Empress  Julia  came  out  not  dedicated 
to  her,  it  is  believed  to  have  appeared  only  after 

^  Life   of  AjMllonius.     By   Pliilostiatiis.     Berviick's    Tianslatiou 
corrected,  lib.  i.  cli.  3. 
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her  death,  which  took  place  by  her  own  hand  in 
the  year  217,  in  the  troubles  which  ensued  upon 
the  death  of  her  son,  Caracalla.      As  Elagabalus 
succeeded  the  next  year  after  the  short  usurpa- 
tion of  Macrinus,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
published  in  his  reign,  which  coincided  with  the 
pontificate  of  Pope   Callistus.     At  this  time  the 
Christian  religion  was  enjoying  the  longest  period 
of  tranquillity,   which   occurs  in    the  first   three 
centuries,  and  which  extends  from  the  cessation 
of  the   persecution    of  Septimus    Severus   at  the 
beginning   of   the   century,    interrupted   only   by 
the  short  interval  of  the  reign  of  Maximinus,  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  persecution  under  Decius  in 
the  year  250.     Origen  and  Tertullian  wore  in  the 
midst  of  their  career,  and  Christianity  a  well-known 
religion,   and  a  force  which  was  stirring  society 
to  its  depths.     First  we  must  note  that  the  Apol- 
lonius,  of  whom  Damis  is  here  said  to  have  written 
memoirs,  had  been  already  dead  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.   The  work  of  Damis,  which 
Philostratus  states  not  to  have  been  known  when 
it  Avas  thus  presented  to  the  Empress  Julia,  is  only 
known  to  us  now  by  the  reference  to  it  throughout 
this  work  of  Philostratus.     The  work  of  ]\Lrra- 
genes  has  perished,  but  we  learn  from  Origen  that 
he  held  Apollonius  to  be  a  magician,  and  stated 
that  certain  philosophers  were  deceived  by  him 
through  this  art  of  his.     "What  we  know  of  Apol- 
lonius from  other  sources  than  Philostratus  is  that 

IIL  B 
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he  lived  in  the  first  century  and  died  in  old  age 
in  Nerva's  reign.  Origen  calls  him  both  magi- 
cian and  philosopher.  Lucian  classes  him  with 
Alexander  of  Abonoteichos,  his  model  of  an  un- 
principled impostor.  Dio  Cassius  terms  him  a 
skilful  wizard  and  magician.  With  reference  to 
the  remaining  circumstances  of  his  life .  there  is 
silence.  Thus  learned  men,  considering  that  there 
is  no  guarantee  whatever  for  the  incidents  assigned 
by  Philostratus  to  ApoUonius,  are  unanimously 
agreed  that  this  pretended  life  is  a  romance,  which, 
taking  up  the  person  of  a  man  who  had  really  lived 
in  the  first  century  with  the  reputation  of  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher  and  a  magician,  puts  together, 
four  generations  after  his  death,  an  ideal  picture 
of  one  Avho  should  carry  out  what  the  writer  meant 
to  be  taken  for  the  ancient  philosophy  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  what  was  really  the  Neopythagorean 
philosophy  as  it  had  been  constructed  by  a  certain 
school  in  his  own  time.  Thus  of  the  real  ApoUo- 
nius hardly  anything  is  known ;  little  notice  was 
taken  of  him  in  his  day.  The  representation  of 
him  by  Philostratus  has  no  claim  whatever  to 
historic  truth.  If  real  facts  are  mentioned  in  it, 
no  one  can  distinguish  them  from  the  fictions  with 
which  they  are  surrounded,  so  that  in  nothing  can 
it  be  trusted.  The  whole  interest  lies  in  the  picture 
thus  given  us  of  the  Neopythagorean  doctrine  and 
discipline,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  was  devised  by  the  Greek  mind  as  the 
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only  efficient  means  for  the  moral  and  relio-ious 
elevation  of  man,  the  restoration  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  gods,  nay,  even  a  deification  of  human 
life.*  Accordingly,  for  what  concerns  the  person 
and  adventures  of  Apollonius,  this  biography  is 
worthless ;  but  it  is  of  great  importance  for  what 
concerns  the  thoughts  of  learned  Greeks  bent  upon 
the  defence  of  heathenism  some  twenty  years  after 
Tertullian  had  cried  out  of  the  Christians,  "We 
are  of  yesterday,  and  yet  we  have  filled  every  place 
belonging  to  you,  cities,  islands,  castles,  towns, 
assemblies,  your  very  camp,  your  tribes,  companies, 
palaces,  forum."  It  conveys  to  us  a  measure  of  the 
effect  which  the  Christian  Church  had  produced 
on  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  six  generations 
after  it  had  been  first  introduced  at  Rome. 

The  biographer  begins  with  a  commendation  of 
Pythagoras,  for  throughout  his  work  Apollonius  is 
represented  as  embodying  in  his  life  the  precepts 
of  that  sage,  who  had  conversed  with  the  gods  and 
had  learnt  from  them  what  conduct  in  men  pleased 
and  what,  again,  grieved  them.  Xow  whatever 
was  taught  by  Pythagoras  was  observed  as  a  la^\' 
by  his  disciples,  who  reverenced  liim  as  a  man 
come  from  Jove,  and  silence  respecting  "the 
divinity"^  was  enjoined  upon  them,  for  many 
divine  and  unspeakable  things  they  heard  which 
they  could  not  retmn  imd  comprehend  without 
having  first  learnt  that  "silence  is  understanding." 

*  Zeller,  v.  135.  *  '^'^'p  ''tu  diiov.  i.  i. 
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Apollonius  then  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
wisdom  with  even  a  diviner  impulse  than  Pytha- 
goras :  he  vanquished  tyrannies,  and  he  lived  in 
times  neither  remote  nor  modern,  and  yet  he  is 
not  recognised  by  men  for  that  true  wisdom  which 
he  cultivated.  Some  have  admired  this  or  that 
action  of  his,  but  others,  knowing  that  he  con- 
versed with  the  Magi  of  Babylon,  the  Indian 
Brachmans,  and  the  Egyptian  Gymnosophists, 
impute  to  him  the  practice  of  magic,  yet  they  did 
not  so  in  the  case  of  Empedocles,  or  Pythagoras, 
or  Democritus,  nor  again  in  the  case  of  Plato,  much 
as  he  borrowed  from  Egyptian  priests,  arraying 
it  in  his  own  artistic  colours :  nor  did  men  impute 
magic  to  Socrates  or  Anaxagoras  on  account  of 
their  foreknowledge.  I  am  then  determined,  says 
Philostratus,  to  give  accurately  the  history  of  the 
man,  and  the  sort  of  wisdom  in  virtue  of  which  he 
reached  to  being  considered  not  only  as  one  led  by 
a  good  genius  but  as  divine. 

He  was  born  in  Tyana  of  Cappadocia,  of  an 
ancient  family,  aboriginally  Greek,  with  consider- 
able fortune.  Of  the  manner  of  his  birth  no  one 
should  be  ignorant.  As  his  mother  was  near  the 
time  of  his  delivery,  she  was  warned  in  a  dream  to 
go  and  gather  flowers  in  a  meadow.  When  she 
came  there,  while  her  maidens  were  dispersed  up 
and  down  amusing  themselves  with  the  flowers, 
she  fell  asleep  on  the  grass.  Then  a  flock  of  swans, 
which  Avas  feeding  in  the  meadow,  formed  a  chorus 
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round  her,  and  clapping  their  wings,  as  their 
custom  is,  sung  in  unison,  while  all  the  time  the 
air  was  filled  with  a  gentle  zephyr.  The  singing 
of  the  birds  caused  her  to  start  out  of  sleep,  and 
at  that  moment  she  was  delivered  of  a  son.  The 
natives  of  the  place  affirm  that  at  the  instant  of 
her  delivery  a  thunderbolt  which  seemed  ready  to 
fall  on  the  ground  rose  aloft  and  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. By  this  the  gods  prefigured,  I  think, 
the  splendour  of  the  child,  his  superiority  over 
earthly  beings,  his  nearness  to  themselves,  and  the 
deeds  which  he  was  to  do. 

AVhen  he  grew  up  and  was  capable  of  instruc- 
tion he  showed  great  strength  of  memory  and 
persevering  application.  He  used  the  Attic  dialect, 
and  never  suff'ered  his  speech  to  be  corrupted  by 
the  place  of  his  birth.  The  eyes  of  all  were 
attracted  by  his  beauty.  At  fourteen  years  of 
age  his  father  carried  him  to  Tarsus,  and  commit- 
ted him  to  the  care  of  Euthydemus  the  Phoenician, 
a  celebrated  rhetorician.  But  though  he  liked  his 
master  he  disapproved  of  the  manners  of  the  city, 
and  obtained  his  father's  permission  to  retire  with 
his  master  to  Mgse,  a  neighbouring  town,  where  he 
found  a  tranquillity  more  adapted  to  science,  and 
studies  more  suitable  to  his  years,  as  well  as  a 
temple  of  JEsculapius,  who  sometimes  showed 
himself  to  his  votaries.  Here  he  studied  philo- 
sophy with  the  disciples  of  Plato,  Chrysipi)us, 
and  Aristotle.     He  heard  also  and  did  not  reject 
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the  tenets  of  Epicurus,  but  those  of  Pythagoras  he 
embraced  with  ineffable  zeal:  and  at  sixteen 
impelled  by  some  superior  power  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  Pythagorean  life.  For  his  sister  he 
obtained  from  his  father  a  house  with  a  garden 
and  fountains  belonging  to  it.  Here,  said  he,  live 
you  in  what  manner  you  please,  but  I  shall  live 
after  the  manner  of  Pythagoras.  In  accordance 
with  this  he  dechned  to  eat  anything  which  had 
life,  as  being  impure,  and  making  dull  the  under- 
standing. He  lived  on  fruit  and  vegetables, 
esteeming  the  productions  of  the  earth  alone  to 
be  pure.  Wine,  as  a  beverage  produced  from  a 
tree  good  for  men,  he  allowed  to  be  pure,  but 
thought  it  adverse  to  a  settled  state  of  mind,  as 
disturbing  the  ethereal  nature  of  the  soul.  Having 
thus  purified  the  appetite,  he  went  barefoot  and 
clothed  himself  in  linen,  and  rejected  the  use  of  all 
garments  made  from  living  creatures.  He  let  his 
hair  grow,  and  lived  in  the  temple,  all  the  officers 
of  which  Avere  astonished  at  his  conduct,  and 
^sculapius  himself  once  said  to  the  priest  how 
he  had  pleasure  in  performing  cures  of  the  sick 
before  such  a  witness  as  A^^oUonius.  Thus  his 
fame  spread  far  and  mde. 

In  his  twentieth  year  he  lost  his  father,  and 
hastened  to  Tj^ana  to  bury  him  beside  his  mother 
with  his  ow^n  hands.  He  divided  a  splendid 
inheritance  with  his  brother,  and  being  still  under 
age  went  back  to  ^gse,  where  he  made  the  temple 
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a  shrine  of  the  Platonic  und  Periputetic  philoso- 
phy. Wlien  he  came  of  full  a^^e  he  returned  to 
Tyana,  and  ceded  the  half  of  his  patrimonial 
portion  to  his  brother,  in  the  hope  of  reforming 
him,  in  which  he  succeeded.  Most  of  the  rest  of 
his  property  he  gave  to  other  relations  who  needed 
it,  reserving  but  httle  for  himself  The  famous 
saying  of  Pythagoras,  that  a  man  should  be 
strictly  faithful  to  his  wife,  was  intended,  he 
observed,  for  others :  for  himself,  he  would  never 
marry,  nor  indulge  in  the  delights  of  love.  And 
he  practised  the  precept  of  silence  for  five  whole 
years,  though  it  was  a  great  labour  to  him,  having 
things  to  say  which  he  refrained  from  sa}ing, 
often  provoked  to  anger,  which  he  might  not 
indulge,  often  wishing  to  censure,  which  he 
forbore. 

After  he  had  fulfilled  the  law  of  silence  he 
visited  Antioch  the  Great  and  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Daphnae  there.  And  his  mode  of  life 
in  general  is  thus  described:  At  sunrise  he  per- 
formed apart  from  all  certain  rites  which  he  com- 
municated only  to  such  as  had  been  prepared  by 
a  four  years'  silence.  After  this,  if  it  was  a  Greek 
city,  and  its  worship  kno^^^l  to  him,  he  would  call 
together  the  priests,  and  philosophise  about  the 
the  gods,  and  correct  them  if  in  anything  they 
departed  from  the  lawful  rites.  If  tlie  woi-ship 
was  foreign  and  pecuUar,  he  would  in(iuirc  who 
had    estabhshed    it,  and  for  what    purpose;    and 
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having  learnt  how  it  was  observed,  and  suggested 
anything  which  might  appear  to  him  an  improve- 
ment, he  would  go  to  his  followers,  and  bid  them 
ask  him  any  questions  which  they  wished  to  put. 
For  it  was  his  saying  that  they  who  practised 
wisdom  as  he  did  should  at  dawn  converse  with 
the  gods,  as  day  advanced  converse  about  them, 
and  spend  the  following  time  in  things  that 
regarded  men.  When  he  had  answered  all  the 
questions  proposed  by  his  friends,  and  satisfied 
his  intercourse  wdth  them,  he  would  address  the 
general  multitude,  but  not  before  noon.  Then  he 
would  be  anointed  and  rubbed,  and  take  a  cold 
bath,  for  he  denounced  hot  baths  as  the  old  age 
of  men.  His  lann^uage  was  neither  swollen  nor 
affectedly  refined.  He  did  not  use  elaborate  divi- 
sions of  discourse  ;  he  was  never  ironical  or  magni- 
loquent: but  he  spoke  as  with  absolute  truth,  in 
short  and  serried  sentences,  in  proper  terms,  and 
his  words  had  a  sound  as  if  they  came  from  a 
sceptre  of  royalty.  Once  a  subtle  disputant  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  take  a  side  in  a  question. 
So  I  did,  he  replied,  when  I  was  a  youth :  but 
now,  I  do  not  investigate,  rather  I  teach  the  result 
of  my  investigation.  And  when  the  other  rejoined, 
How  will  the  wise  man  converse  ?  ^  As  a  legislator, 
he  replied ;  for  the  legislator  will  enjoin  the  multi- 
tude to  do  what  he  is  convinced  ouf>ht  to  be  done. 


o 


"  Conijian-,  "  He  spoke  as  one  liaving  autliorily,  and  not  as  the 
Scribe.-)  aud  Pliaiisees." 
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And  thus  at  Aritiocli  he  converted  to  him  people 
who  were  stran^-ers  to  all  knowledire.' 

Such  in  brief  is  the  birth,  education,  and 
manner  of  life  which  Philostratus  assigns  to 
Apollonius,  whom  he  has  thus  conducted  to  the 
age  of  full  manhood.  He  is  in  all  this  represented 
as  the  pure  offspring  of  the  Greek  mind,  having 
shown  qualities  such  as  Empedocles,  Democritus, 
Plato,  and  Anaxao^oras  had  shown  in  ages  I0112: 
past,  but  especially  he  is  as  it  were  a  resurrection 
of  Pythagoras.  In  short,  he  is  one  whose  culture 
and  wisdom,  like  his  language,  are  eminently  and 
indigenously  Hellenic,  while  he  has  the  advantage 
of  living  exactly  at  the  opening  of  the  Cliristian 
era ;  for  it  is  curious  that  his  birth  coincides  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  time  with  that  of  Christ.  .  At 
this  point  of  his  life,  says  Philostratus,  Apollonius 
determined  that  a  young  man  should  travel,  and 
go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  land.  The 
object  which  he  set  before  himself  was  to  visit  the 
Indian  Avise  men  called  Brahmins,  and  on  his  way 
to  see  likewise  the  Magians  who  inhabited  Babylon 
and  Susa.  This  he  proposed  to  his  seven  com- 
panions, but  when  they  attempted  to  divert  him 
from  his  purpose,  he  told  them,  I  have  consulted 
the  gods  and  declared  to  you  their  will,  to  make 
trial  of  your  courage,  whether  you  have  strength 
for  what  I  undertake;  but  since  you  have  not  the 

^  I  have  drawn  the  preceding  account  from  the  Life  of  Philostratus, 

bk.  i.  1— IC. 
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resolution  to  go,  I  bid  you  farewell  and  desire  you 
to  study  philosophy.     I  must  go  where  wisdom 
and  my  good  genius  lead  me.     And  so  saying  he 
set  out  from  Antioch  with  two  servants  of  his 
family,  one  remarkable  for  the  speed,  the  other 
for  the  beauty,  of  his  A\Titing.    In  passing  through 
the  Spian  city  of  Ninus  he  met  with  Damis,  who 
offered  to  accompany  him,  and  mentioned  as  a 
recommendation    that    he    knew   the   Armenian, 
Persian,  Median,  and  Cadousian  languages.     My 
friend,  said  Apollonius,  I  know  them  all,  though 
I  have  learnt  none;   and  when  Damis  stood  in 
amaze,  he  continued :  Do  not  wonder  if  I  know 
all  the  languages  of  men,  for  I  know  also  their 
secret  thoughts.^     Upon  this  Damis  adored  him, 
considering  him  a  deity,  and  henceforth  followed 
him,   remembering   and    storing   up   his  wisdom. 
It  does  not  however  appear  that  in   his  travels 
Apollonius    used   this    assumed    gift    of    foreign 
tongues,    for   he    is   nearly   always    described    as 
conversing  either  wdth  foreigners  who  understood 
Greek,  or  by  means  of  an  interpreter. 

We  have  in  the  course  of  this  journey  a 
description  of  Babylon,  as  if  it  subsisted  still  in 
the  grandeur  which  Herodotus  saw;  and  of  its 
king,  who  appears  as  a  great  monarch,  and  honours 
the  philosopher.  But  of  the  Magi  we  only  hear 
that  Apollonius   saw  and   conversed   with  them, 

8  Compare  John  ii.  25 — "  He  needed  not  that  any  should  bear 
witness  about  man,  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man." 
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upon  which  he  gives  this  judgment:  They  are 
wise,  but  not  in  all  things.  After  staying  ei^-ht 
months  with  the  King  of  Babylon,  Bardanes,  he 
is  sent  forward  with  great  honour  to  the  Indian 
king,  Phraotes,  and  passing  the  Indus  arrives  at 
Taxila.  He  finds  this  sovereign  a  philosopher, 
living  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  prizing  his 
friends  more  than  his  treasures.  Like  Apollonius, 
he  ate  only  vegetables.  He  had  also  the  advantage 
of  speaking  Greek  perfectly,  and  loving  Grecian 
literature.  After  an  interval  of  three  days  spent 
in  philosophic  conversations,  Phraotes  sends  him 
forward  with  costly  gifts  of  precious  stones,  and 
a  letter  to  the  Indian  wise  men,  in  which  he  said, 
Apollonius,  the  wisest  of  men,  deems  you  ^nser 
than  himself,  and  is  come  to  learn  what  you-  can 
tell  him.  Send  him  forth,  therefore,  instructed  in 
all  your  knowledge,  for  nothing  of  it  Avdll  perish, 
since  he  speaks  better  than  all  other  men,  and 
remembers  what  he  knows,  I  pass  over  all  the 
strange  stories  inserted  in  this  journey  from 
Antioch  to  the  land  beyond  the  Ganges,  in  order 
to  bring  Apollonius  at  once  to  the  object  of  his 
travels,  the  seat  of  the  wise  men  of  India.  As 
after  many  days'  journey  in  a  land  teeming  with 
wonders  he  approaches  within  a  furlong  of  the 
hill  where  they  dwelt,  a  very  dark  Indian  youth 
appeared,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  golden  anchor, 
the  symbol  of  the  herald's  sacred  office,  and 
addressing  ApoUonius  in  Greek,  while  he  passed 
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the  others  by,  Leave  these,  he  said,  here,  but  come 
thou  as  thou  art,  for  it  is  They  who  command. 
In  this  Apollonius  recognised  the  Pythagorean 
fyse  dixit,  and  followed  rejoicing. 

The  Indian  sages  are  described  as  having  a 
sort  of  enchanted  dwelling  upon  a  hill  rising  out 
of  a  plain  to  the  height  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
defended  on  all  sides  by  rocks.  Here  they  cover 
themselves  with  clouds,  or  disclose  themselves  at 
pleasure,  open  or  shut  the  vessels  of  the  winds  and 
rains,  Avhich  they  dispense  to  India.  Apollonius 
approaching  sees  statues  not  only  of  the  Indian 
and  Eg}^ptian  gods,  but  likcAvise  of  Minerva, 
Apollo,  and  Bacchus,  and  these  too  worshipped 
with  Hellenic  rites.  I  saw,  he  says,  the  Brahmins 
living  upon  the  earth,  and  yet  not  on  it,  fortified 
without  walls,  possessing  nothing  and  yet  possess- 
ing all  things.  larchas,  the  chief  of  the  wise  men, 
with  his  seventeen  companions,  receives  Apollonius 
with  great  honour,  saluting  him  in  the  Greek 
tonijue,  and  crivino;  him  forthwith  an  instance  of 
his  knowledge  by  stating  that  the  letter  of  recom- 
mendation which  Apollonius  had  not  yet  shown 
was  deficient  in  a  delta.  While  Apollonius  is  in 
amazement  at  this  knowledge,  larchas  asks  him. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  us  ?  That,  he  replies,  is 
plain  from  my  coming  to  see  you,  which  no  one 
of  my  countrymen  hitherto  has  done.  I  esteem 
your  knowledge  greater  and  more  divine  than  my 
own,  and  if  I  should  learn  nothing  from  you,  I 
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should  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you 
have  nothing  to  teach  me.  Upon  this  larchas  in 
clear  distinct  order  gives  him  the  history  of  his 
family,  of  his  past  life,  and  his  journey  thither. 
And  when  Apollonius,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  of 
men's  thoughts,  is  astonished  at  this,  larchas  says, 
You  too  are  a  sharer  of  this  wisdom,  but  not  yet 
in  its  completeness.  Teach  me  then,  he  replies, 
all  wisdom.  That  I  will,  replies  larchas,  without 
stint,  for  it  is  wiser  to  communicate  than  invidi- 
ously to  conceal  what  ought  to  be  known.  In 
further  conversation  larchas  says,  Propose  what 
question  you  please,  for  you  are  come  to  men  who 
know  all  things.  What,  asks  Apollonius,  is  your 
opinion  of  the  soul?  The  same,  replied  larchfis, 
which  Pythagoras  delivered  to  you,  and  we  to 
the  Egyptians.  And  he  proceeds  to  enforce  and 
illustrate  by  his  own  pre-existence  in  the  King 
Ganges,  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
Thus  it  is  plain  that  Philostratus  represents  his 
hero  in  the  character  of  a  P3'thagorean  as  recur- 
ring to  the  Brahmins  of  India  because  he  esteems 
them  the  fountain-head  of  that  wisdom  whidi 
Pythagoras  received  immediately  indeed  from 
Egypt,  but  ultimately  from  them  througli  an 
Ethiopian  colony.  And  the  purpose  of  liis  visit 
is  to  compare  his  own  doctrine  as  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras  with  theirs,  and  if  necessary  to  enlarge 
it,  or  at  any  rate  to  confirm  it  by  conference  with 
those  who  held  it  at  its  original  source.     Now  he 
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is  said  to  remain  four  months  with  the  wise  men, 
and  to  hold  innumerable  conversations  mth  them, 
and  to   be   initiated   in   all  the   secrets   of  their 
science.     The   most   important   matter  which  we 
learn  from  the  thirty-five  chapters  in  which  Philo- 
stratus  describes  this  intercourse,  is  the  account  of 
the  constitution  of  the  world.     ApoUonius,  being 
bidden   to    ask   any   question,    inquires   how  the 
world  was  composed.  They  reply,  Of  five  elements, 
the  fifth  being  ether,  whence  the  gods  have  their 
generation,  for  whatever   things   breathe   air   are 
mortal,  but  Avhatever  breathe  ether  are  immortal 
and   divine.     Which  element  then  existed  first? 
All  together,  replies  larchas,  for  that  which  lives 
is  not  produced  by  parts.     Is  then  the  world  a 
living  thing  ?    Yes,  for  it  produces  all  things  ahve. 
Is  it  then  feminine,  or  both  male  and  female  ?     It 
is  both,  for  by  an  act  of  self-coalescence  it  performs 
the  functions  both  of  father  and  mother  in  the 
generation  of  that  Avhich  lives,  and  is  more  ardently 
fond  of  itself  than  other  things  having  fife  of  each 
other.    This  love  it  is  which  hai-monises  and  unites 
it.     And  as  in  a  living  thing  its  movement  and 
the  mind  which  is  in  it,  the  source  of  its  impulses, 
perform  the  work  of  hands  and  feet,  so  we  consider 
the  parts  of  the  w^orld  through  its  mind  to  be 
capable  of  providing  what  is  needed   for  all  its 
productions.   And  even  the  calamities  arising  from 
drought  happen  according  to  this  mind,  as  punish- 
ments for  human  depravity.   And  this  fiving  thing 
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is  ruled  not  by  one  hand  but  by  bauds  whicli 
none  can  count  or  express,  and  in  spite  of  its  size 
is  obedient  and  docile.  It  may  further  be  hkened 
to  a  great  Egyptian  merchant  ship,  with  numy 
compartments,  many  pilots,  under  the  command 
of  one,  the  oldest  and  wisest,  many  skilful  sailors 
and  armed  combatants.  We  may  consider  the 
world  in  the  likeness  of  this  ship.  The  chief  and 
most  conspicuous  place  is  to  be  assigned  to  God, 
the  progenitor  of  this  living  tiling,  and  next  under 
him  to  the  deities  who  direct  its  parts.  And  here 
we  assent  to  the  poets  when  they  tell  us  that  there 
are  many  gods  in  heaven  and  in  the  sea  and  in 
the  springs  and  rivers,  and  likewise  about  the 
earth,  and  some  too  under  the  earth.  But  that 
place  under  the  earth,  if  such  a  place  exists,  which 
they  describe  as  full  of  horror  and  the  abode  of 
corruption,  let  us  separate  from  our  conception  of 
the  ordered  world. ^ 

Now  we  have  been  told  that  Apollonius  in  his 
diet  avoided  wine,  as  disturbing  the  ether  of  the 
soul.  Thus  he  viewed  the  human  soul  as  sharing 
that  fifth  element  which  the  Indians  said  that  the 
gods  breathed.  Again,  Apollonius  especially  loves 
to  converse  with  larchas  on  the  subject  of  fore- 
knowledge, larchas  highly  praises  him  for  this, 
and  says,  "They  who  take  pleasure  in  the  art  of 
divination  become  by  it  divine,  and  work  for 
men's  salvation.     For  I  consider  that  man  most 

9  Bk.  iii.  34,  35. 
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happy  and  equal  in  power  to  the  Delphic  god  who 
possesses  in  himself  the  power  of  foreknowing  and 
foretelling  to  others  ignorant  of  it  what  we  learn 
by  approaching  the  oracles.  And  since  the  art  of 
divination  enjoins  all  who  consult  the  oracle  to  go 
thither  with  pure  hearts,  or  orders  them  to  depart, 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  who  wishes  to  know  the 
secrets  of  futurity  should  keep  himself  pure,  should 
have  no  stain  upon  his  soul,  no  scars  of  sins  upon 
his  mind.  Thus  he  foresees  the  future  through 
understanding  himself  and  the  tribunal  of  his  own 
breast.  And  so  his  oracles  will  be  more  true  and 
pure.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  you  should 
possess  this  kind  of  knowledge,  who  have  so  great 
a  portion  of  ether  in  your  soul,"  the  ether,  that  is, 
which  is  the  substance  of  the  gods.  It  is  in  full 
accordance  with  this  tenet  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
soul  that  when  Apollonius  asked  the  Indians  whom 
they  esteemed  themselves  to  be,  larchas  replied, 
Gods.  But  for  what  reason  ?  Because  we  are  good 
men  :  an  answer  which  Apollonius  thought  so  full 
of  wisdom  that  he  cited  it  afterwards  to  Domitian. 
Why,  said  the  accuser  then  to  him,  do  men  call 
thee  god?  Because,  he  replied,  every  man  that 
is  deemed  good  is  honoured  with  the  name 
of  god.  And  when  the  Indians  take  leave  of 
him  they  assure  him  that  he  would  be  con- 
sidered a  god  not  only  after  his  death  but  during 
his  life.JO 

10  See  bk,  i.  8  ;  iii.  42  ;  iiL  18  j  viii.  5  ;  iii.  50. 
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111  foct  the  passages  we  have  thus  cited  con- 
cerning the  constitution  of  the  Avorld,  the  gods, 
and  the  human  soul,  and  its  capacity  of  knowing 
the  truth  and  future  things,  contain  the  kernel  of 
the  whole  Xeopythagorean  philosophy,  in  which 
the  pre-existence  and  transmigration  of  souls,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul's  substance  and  its  identity 
with  the  substance  both  of  the  supreme  God  and 
the  particular  gods,  and  the  right  therefore  of  the 
good  man  who  lives  according  to  this  nature  of 
the  soul  to  be  called  god,  cohere  together.  "If^^ 
the  essential  nature  of  the  divinity  is  immortal 
and  imperishable  being,  it  is  especially  in  the 
im.mortal  essense  of  the  human  soul  that  the 
relationship  of  the  human  nature  with  the  divine 
is  manifested.  Hence  every  human  life  has  a  certain 
share  in  the  divine  being :  but  as  only  the  purest 
nature  of  light  and  an  all-embracing  knowledge 
in  union  with  the  highest  clearness  of  conscious- 
ness can  be  attributed  to  the  deity  itself,  it  follows 
in  this  philosophy  that  whoever  is  conscious  to 
himself  in  a  high  degree  of  the  immortal  nature  of 
the  soul  and  of  his  own  being  before  the  present 
life,  will  likewise  in  the  same  high  degree  partici- 
pate in  the  divine  being." 

This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  life  and  character 
of  ApoUonius  in  the  description  of  Philostratus, 
and  the  motive  power  of  that  reform  in  heathen- 
dom  wdiich   he   is   supposed  to  work.     This  too 

^^  Baur,  ApoUonius  und  Christus. 
IIL  S 
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explains,  if  it  does  not  justify,  liis  syncretistic 
worship  of  all  deities  in  all  temples,  "the^-  various 
forms  of  the  gods  in  the  polytheistic  rehgion  being 
so  many  various  symbols  of  the  one  divine  being." 
But  the  Indian  sages  unite  power  with  know- 
ledge, and  ApoUonius,  before  he  leaves,  witnesses 
their  miracles.  Thus  a  mother  comes  to  intercede 
for  her  son,  who  is  possessed  by  a  lying  wicked 
demon,  upon  which  one  of  the  sages  takes  a  letter 
from  his  bosom,  which  he  gives  to  the  mother, 
and  tells  her  that  it  will  command  the  spirit  to 
relinquish  his  hold.  Again,  a  lame  man  recovers 
by  touch  the  use  of  his  limb,  and  a  blind  man  his 
sight. 

Finally,  ApoUonius  having  had  communicated 
to  him  all  their  public  and  their  most  secret 
knowledge,  takes  leave  of  larchas  and  the  other 
sages,  and  sends  back  to  them  the  camels  which 
they  had  lent  him,  thanking  them  for  the  msdom 
which  they  had  bestowed  on  him  in  sho^\dng  him 
the  path  to  heaven,  and  promising  to  impart  this 
to  the  Greeks,  as  if  they  were  present  with  him. 
And  so  by  the  Indus,  Babylon,  Ninus,  and  Antioch, 
after  a  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  where  he 
instructs  the  priests  in  the  temple  of  Yenus,  and 
explains  the  meaning  of  its  symbolical  statue,  he 
sets  sail  for  Ionia,  amid  the  applause  and  saluta- 
tion of  all  who  esteemed  and  valued  wisdom. 

Here  is  completed  the  first  stage  of  the  public 
12  Baur. 
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life  of  ApoUonius,  in  which  one,  who  is  described 
as  more  devoted  to  wisdom  than  even  Pythagoras 
was,  having  formed  his  youth  upon  the  model 
of  his  master,  visits  the  fountain-head  of  that 
knowledge  whence  the  master  drew.  He  treats 
the  Indian  wise  men  with  a  certain  reverence,  but 
he  finds  and  they  recognise  his  wisdom  to  be 
identical  with  their  own.  He  does  not  then  receive 
anything  new  from  them,  but  is  as  it  were  con- 
firmed in  the  knowledge  of  possessing  the  same 
wisdom  with  them.  He  is  honoured  by  the  kings 
of  Babylon  and  India  as  the  true  representative  of 
the  highest  civilisation,  which  belongs  to  Greece. 
And  so  he  comes  back  to  his  native  land  to 
dispense  wisdom  to  his  countrymen  as  a  public 
teacher,  and  with  it  everywhere  to  strengthen, 
correct,  and  encourage  the  pubhc  worship,  as  it 
is  celebrated  in  the  rites  of  the  various  gods,  in 
aU  which  he  is  a  perfect  master. 

To  this  public  fife  of  ApoUonius  as  a  teacher 
three  books  are  given  by  Philostratus,  in  wliich  he 
is  made  to  traverse  the  whole  Romim  empire.  The 
efi'ects  of  his  wisdom  are  seen  in  promoting  piety 
and  worship  everywhere  in  pubhc  life,  in  correct- 
ing and  improving  the  private  fife  of  all  whom  he 
meets,  in  braving  t}Tanny  in  the  bad  emperors, 
Nero  and  Domitian,  in  advising  and  preparing  for 
sovereignty  good  emperors,  such  as  Vespasian, 
Titus,  and  Nerva,  in  a  continual  foreknowledge 
of  future  events,  whether  concerning  the  Roman 
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State,  or  his  own  life,  and  in  working  miracles, 
especially  such  as  consist  in  detecting  and  expel- 
ling evil  spirits.  He  is  accompanied  not  only  by 
Damis,  who  never  leaves  him,  but  by  a  number  of 
disciples. 

He  begins  by  residing  at  Ephesus  for  some 
time,  where  ambassadors  from  the  surrounding 
cities  wait  upon  him,  esteeming  him  "the  guide 
of  life,"  and  the  adviser  in  the  erection  of  altars 
and  statues.  The  chief  act  Avhich  he  performs  at 
Ephesus  is  that  when  the  plague  has  made  its  way 
there,  he,  being  at  Smyrna,  transports  himself  in 
a  moment  thither.  As  soon  as  he  arrived, ^^  he 
collected  all  the  people  together  and  said  to  them, 
Be  not  afraid,  for  I  w^ill  this  day  put  a  stop  to  the 
disease.  Saying  this  he  carried  the  people  of  all 
ages  to  the  theatre  where  now  stands  the  statue 
of  the  Averter,  Here  they  beheld  an  old  man 
begging  alms,  who  had  a  strange  way  of  winking 
with  his  eyes.  He  had  a  wallet  in  his  hand  in 
which  he  carried  crusts  of  bread.  He  was  clad  in 
rags  and  had  a  most  squalid  appearance.  Apol- 
lonius  bade  the  Ephesians  surround  him  and  pelt 
him  with  stones.  They  were  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  killing  a  stranger  in  so  wretched  a 
plight,  for  at  this  time  the  poor  man  appeared  in 
the  act  of  supplication,  and  doing  all  he  could  to 
excite  their  compassion.  But  Apollonius,  unmoved 
by  this,  insisted  that  what  he  commanded  should 
»  Bk.  iv.  10. 
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be  executed,  and  bid  them  not  let  hiiri  escape. 
When  some  of  the  by-standers  began  to  throw 
stones,  he  who  lately  appeared  only  capable  of 
winking  with  his  eyes,  darted  them  flaming  with 
fire  and  fury.  Hence  the  Ephesians  saw  that  he 
was  a  demon,  and  continued  pelting  him  with 
stones  till  they  piled  a  heap  over  his  head.  Where- 
upon, a  pause  ensuing,  Apollonius  ordered  the 
stones  to  be  removed,  that  all  might  see  the  wild 
beast  they  had  destroyed.  But,  lo,  what  they 
thought  was  destroyed  had  made  its  escape,  and 
a  dog  like  one  of  the  Molossian  breed,  but  as  big 
as  the  largest  lion,  appeared  when  the  stones  were 
taken  away,  vomiting  foam  as  madmen  do.  Xow 
the  statue  of  the  Averter,  Hercules,  was  erected 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  spectre  was  stoned. 

Apollonius  now  travels  into  Greece,  visiting  on 
his  way  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  whose  ghost  appears 
to  him  as  a  shape  of  ineffable  beauty,  and  tells 
him  among  other  charges  to  warn  people  against 
discontinuino;  reli2;ious  ceremonies.  At  Athens  the 
philosophers  welcome  him  witli  delight,  and  ten 
young  men  declare  that  they  were  just  on  the 
point  of  sailing  to  Ionia  to  meet  him.  Finding 
the  Athenians  much  given  to  religious  worship,  he 
made  sacrifices  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  wherein 
he  specified  the  kind  of  offering  best  suited  to  each 
god,  and  the  precise  hour  of  day  or  night  when 
they  should   sacrifice,   offer   libations,    or   pra} 

"  Bk.  iv.  19. 
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Here  among  his  auditors  was  a  youth  whom  he 
saw  to  be  possessed  by  a  demon,  though  the  youth 
knew  it  not.  And  when  Apollonius  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  him,  the  spectre  broke  out  into  cries  of  fear 
and  anger  like  those  who  are  racked,  and  swore 
that  he  would  depart  out  of  the  youth,  and  never 
again  enter  into  another.  Apollonius  rebuked  him 
as  a  master  does  a  cunning,  saucy,  insolent  slave, 
and  commanded  him  to  come  out,  and  give  a 
visible  sign  of  his  departure.  Upon  this  the  demon 
said,  I  will  overthrow  a  certain  statue,  to  which  he 
pointed.  The  statue  first  shook  and  then  fell,  upon 
which  the  people  shouted  with  joy.  The  young 
man  having  rubbed  his  eyes  as  if  he  recovered 
from  a  dream  turned  to  his  right  mind,  and  fol- 
lowed henceforth  the  rule  and  manner  of  life 
which  Apollonius  led. 

Apollonius  \^sited  aU  the  temples  of  Greece, 
attended  by  his  disciples,  and  the  priests  whom  he 
instructed,  and  his  biographer  says,  "His  words 
were  collected  as  in  goblets,  out  of  which  all  who 
would  quenched  their  thirst."  When  at  Olympia 
he  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  temple  discoursing 
upon  wisdom  and  fortitude  and  temperance  and 
all  virtues,  striking  all  men  Avith  wonder  not  at 
his  thoughts  only,  but  at  the  forms  of  their  expres- 
sion.^^ At  Corinth  he  meets  with  the  famous 
Cynic  philosopher,  Demetrius,  Avho  felt  for  him  the 

^5  Compare,  "Never  man  spoke  as  this  Man  ;"  and  John  vii.  57, 
"  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me  and  drink." 
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reverence  which  Antisthenes  felt  for  Socrates,  and 
he  delivered  Menippus,  a  friend  of  Demetrius, 
from  a  ghoul,  who  appeared  to  be  a  beautiful 
woman.  The  youth  was  on  the  point  of  marrying 
her,  but  ApoUonius  presenting  himself  at  the 
marriage-feast,  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  the  cup- 
bearers and  cooks  vanished  at  his  bidding  into  air, 
whereupon  the  phantom  appeared  as  in  tears,  and 
besought  him  not  to  torment  her,  nor  force  her  to 
confess  who  she  was.  But  ApoUonius  was  per- 
emptory, and  compelled  her  to  confess  that  she 
was  a  ghoul  feeding  on  human  bodies,  and  Menip- 
pus, being  delivered  from  her,  became  his  disciple, 
and  followed  in  his  train.  ^^ 

From  Sparta  and  Crete,  which  he  visited 
warned  by  a  dream,  ApoUonius  proceeded  -to 
Rome,  and  this  he  did  at  the  moment  when  Nero 
was  banishing  the  philosophers.  The  peril  was  so 
great  that  at  Aricia  ApoUonius  was  met  by  a 
fugitive  philosopher,  who  warned  him  not  to  go 
on.  And  here  out  of  his  thirty-four  companions 
all  but  eight  deserted  him..  With  the  rest  he 
entered  Rome.  And  he  remained  there  a  con- 
siderable time,  publicly  practising  and  teaching 
philosophy  in  spite  of  Nero,  and  visiting  the 
temples,  which  the  Consul  Telesinus,  attracted  and 
subdued  by  his  conversation,  authorised  him  to 
do.     In  vain  did  Tigellinus  attempt  to  daunt  him; 

^°  Bk.  iv.  p.  25.    ro  (pdofia  ibsiro  (JjTi  ^asavi^eiv  uuro.     Compare 
Mark  v.  7 — opxiZ^u  ffs  rov  &ehv,  /Jt,ri  fn  iSaaa'/iar,;. 
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the  evil  minister  of  Nero  was  quelled  in  spite  of 
himself  by  the  divine  knowledge  of  the  philoso- 
pher, and  not  wishing  to  contend  with  God,  Go, 
he  said,  where  thou  wilt,  for  thou  art  too  great  to 
be  subject  to  me.  That  he  had  reason  to  say  this 
appears  from  what  follows.  A  girl  died  on  the  eve 
of  her  marriage,  and  the  intended  bridegroom 
followed  the  bier  weeping,  and  all  Rome  wept 
with  him,  for  she  was  of  a  consular  family.  Now 
Apollonius  happening  to  meet  the  funeral  proces- 
sion. Set  down,  said  he,  the  bier,  for  I  will  dry  up 
the  tears  which  you  are  shedding  for  the  maid. 
Upon  which  he  asked  her  name.  Now  the  specta- 
tors thought  he  was  going  to  pronounce  a  funeral 
oration  over  her.  But  all  he  did  was  to  touch  her, 
and  uttering  something  in  a  low  tone  of  voice 
wakened  the  maid  from  that  seeming  death.  She 
immediately  began  to  speak,  and  returned  to  her 
father's  house,  as  Alcestis  of  old  when  recalled 
to  life  by  Hercules.  When  the  relations  offered 
Apollonius  150,000  drachma?,  he  added  this  to  her 
dowry.  "  Now  whether  he  found  in  her  a  spark  of 
life,  which  those  who  attended  her  did  not  see,  or 
whether,  when  the  soul  had  departed,  he  kindled 
it  afresh  and  brought  it  back,  neither  I  nor  the 
by-standers  can  tell."^'' 

All  this  purports  to  have  taken  place  just  at 
the  time  when  Nero  was  persecuting  the   Chris- 

^^  Bk.  iv.  45.     All  have  been  struck  with  the  imitation  here  of 
the  raising  the  wi-dow  of  Nairn's  son. 
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tians,  before  his  visit  to  Greece.  But  when  he 
published  an  edict  forbidding  the  philosophers  to 
remain  in  Rome,  Apollonius  left  it,  and  went, 
accompanied  by  his  disciples,  into  Spain.  From 
Spain  he  went  to  Africa,  Tuscany,  and  Sicily. 
And  here  at  Catana  he  asked  his  disciples,  Is 
mj'thology  any  real  thing?  And  answering  his 
own  question  he  preferred  to  it  the  fables  of  ^Esop 
as  being  more  adapted  to  convey  wdsdom.  For 
heroic  fables,  which  make  the  matter  of  poetry, 
corrupt  the  hearers  by  introducing  absurd  amours, 
incestuous  marriages,  blasphemies  against  the  gods, 
devouring  children,  unbecoming  stratagems  and 
disputes.  These  being  represented  as  realities, 
invite  the  lover,  the  jealous  man,  the  miser  and 
the  ambitious,  to  carry  them  out  in  life.^^  From 
Sicily  he  passed  over  to  Greece,  and  on  the  way 
having  sailed  prosperously  in  a  certain  vessel,  he 
said,  Let  us  leave  the  ship,  for  it  is  not  good  to 
sail  in  her  to  Achaia.  Only  those  who  knew  him 
took  note  of  his  words,  and  followed  him  into 
another  ship.  The  one  he  left  presently  afterwards 
foundered.  He  passed  tlie  winter  in  the  various 
temples  of  Greece,  visiting  the  several  cities,  and 
dispensing  praise  and  blame  as  he  saw  them  to  be 
required.  He  pursued  his  journey  into  Egypt  in 
the  spring,  where,  says  his  biographer,  as  he  dis- 
embarked from  the  ship  at  Alexandria,  the  people 
looked  upon  liim  as  a  god,  and  made  way  for  liim 

18  Bk.  V.  14. 
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in  the  narrow  streets,  as  is  done  for  those  who 
carry  sacred  things.  Here  he  fell  in  with  Ves- 
pasian, and  being  consulted  by  him,  strongly 
advised  him  to  assume  the  empire.  Vespasian 
accepted  his  advice,  treated  him  ^dth  great  reve- 
rence, and  wished  to  be  accompanied  by  him  ;  but 
he  excused  himself  as  having  a  great  desire  to 
compare  the  Eg}^ptian  wisdom  with  the  Indian, 
and  for  this  purpose  to  visit  the  Gymnosophists, 
and  to  drink  of  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Leaving 
then  twenty  of  his  disciples  at  Alexandria,  he  took 
the  other  ten,  after  warning  them  that  life  is  a 
contest  for  victory,  as  is  shown  in  the  Olympic, 
Delphic,  and  Corinthian  games,  and  ascended  the 
river  with  them.  No  city,  or  temple,  or  sacred 
spot  in  Egypt  was  passed  by  unobserved,  but  in 
continual  conversations  on  sacred  subjects  an 
interchange  of  knowledge  took  place,  and  the  boat 
in  which  Apollonius  sailed  resembled  a  sacred 
galley  carrying  pilgrims  to  a  shrine. 

The  interview  of  Apollonius  with  the  Ethio- 
pian Gymnosophists  is  described  at  great  length. 
They  lived  on  a  small  rising  ground  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but  were  further  surpassed 
in  wisdom  by  the  Indians  than  they  themselves 
surpassed  the  Egyptians.  And  the  assurance  of 
this,  obtained  by  actual  intercourse,  seems  to  be 
the  fruit  Avhich  we  are  intended  to  suppose  that 
Apollonius  sought  after  in  his  long  journey  to 
them.     Thus  their  chief,  Thespesion,  in  a  lengthy 
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discourse  recommended  to  him  the  independence 
and  freedom  from  care  which  their  philosophy 
secured,  and  tried  thereby  to  inchne  liim  to  their 
simpUcity  and  rude  mode  of  life.  Apollonius  in 
reply  told  them  that  being  older  than  them  all, 
except  Thespesion,  he  had  not  come  thither  to 
take  them  as  counsellors  of  his  life,  having  already 
chosen  his  mode  of  life  accordino:  to  the  doctrine 
of  Pythagoras,  who  in  his  unspeakable  wisdom 
knew  not  only  what  he  was,  but  what  he  had 
been.  They  had  formerly  instructed  Pythagoras 
in  his  philosophy,  having  themselves  derived  it 
from  the  Indians ;  but  he  had  seen  it  in  its  source, 
and  had  sfone  to  the  Indians  rather  than  to  them, 
"  as  men  of  sublimer  genius,  living  in  a  purer 
atmosphere,  and  next,  as  holding  truer  opinions 
respecting  nature  and  the  gods,  by  reason  of  being 
nearer  heaven,  and  the  fountain  of  an  etherial  and 
vivifying  substance."  Such  men  best  knew  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  "  of  whose  generation  that 
which  is  immortal  and  immutable  is  the  source.''  ^^ 
The  Indians,  he  farther  told  them,  "having  in- 
structed me  in  all  those  points  of  their  wisdom 
which  I  thought  of  service  to  me,  I  do  not  forget 
my  instructors,  and  I  go  about  teaching  what  I 
have  heard  from  them,  and  I  may  be  of  service  to 
you,  if  you  send  me  forth  acquainted  with  all  you 
know,  for  I  should  never  cease  imparting  it  myself 
to  the  Greeks  and  writing  it  to  the  Indians."     He 

"  Bk.  vi.  11.     rg  to  uSdvarov  re  xa!  ayiviir,rov  rrnyai  yi>ieiui;. 
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then  reproached  them  that  while  the  Greeks  repre- 
sented their  gods  only  in  a  noble  and  beautiful 
shape,  they  made  them  ridiculous  and  unseemly 
by  figuring  them  as  beasts.  Thespesion  replied 
that  the  Egyptians  dared  not  venture  to  give  any 
forms  to  the  gods,  but  represented  them  only  in 
symbols  and  allegories,  that  they  might  be  more 
venerable.  Apollonius  retorted  by  asking  what 
there  could  be  symbolical  or  venerable  in  a  dog, 
an  ibis,  or  a  goat. 

Apollonius  thus  quitted  the  Egyptian  G}mino- 
sophists  in  full  assurance  that  the  wisdom  of  Egypt 
possessed  nothing  which  he  as  a  Pythagorean  had 
to  learn.  This  was  in  the  year  70,  and  on  his 
return  he  had  a  correspondence  with  Titus,  who 
had  just  taken  Jerusalem,  and  by  his  invitation 
visited  him  at  Tarsus.  He  gave  Titus  much  the 
same  advice  as  to  his  government,  and  Avith  the 
same  assumption  of  superiority,  as  he  had  given 
to  his  father,  Vespasian. 

These,  says  the  biogi^apher,  were  the  countries 
which  Apollonius  visited  in  his  ardour  to  give  and 
receive  instruction.  He  made  no  further  journeys 
to  nations  unvisited  before,  but  he  continued  to 
visit  Phoenicians,  lonians,  and  Italians,  ever  re- 
maining consistent  with  himself:  and  hard  as  it 
is  to  know  oneself  I  esteem  it  harder  for  the  -wise 
man  to  remain  always  like  himself.  For  that  man 
will  make  no  improvement  on  the  corrupt  minds 
of  others  who  has  not  first  so  ordered  himself  by 
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discipline  as  not  to  change.  Then,  after  giving 
certain  anecdotes  respecting  his  life  at  different 
times,  he  concluded  this  whole  period  with  saying, 
''Such  were  the  deeds  of  the  man  in  behalf  of 
temples  and  cities  and  peoples,  the  dead,  or  the 
sick;  such  his  intercourse  with  the  wise  and  the 
foolish,  and  with  emperors  who  made  him  their 
counsellor  in  virtue."-^ 

The  seventh  book  of  Philostratus  opens  a  new 
period  in  the  life  of  ApoUonius.  He  had  visited 
the  Indian  wise  men  in  early  manhood,  and  the 
Ethiopian  wise  men  in  the  full  maturity  of  age, 
only  to  find  his  doctrine  identical  with  that  of  the 
former  and  superior  to  that  of  the  latter.  The 
meaning  of  this  obviously  is,  that  the  Greek  wisdom 
and  culture  w^hich  he  carried  in  his  person  found 
nothing  outside  of  Greece  to  surpass  or  compete 
with  it.  And  he  as  representing  it  has  traversed 
the  Roman  empire  from  end  to  end,  blending 
philosophy  with  religion,  and  by  his  encourage- 
ment of  every  rite  and  worship  proclaiming  and 
enforcing  the  practical  identity  of  the  one  divine 
power  which  they  expressed.  He  has  everywhere 
been  received  with  honour,  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
wisdom  and  the  restorer  of  religion.  The  priests 
crowd  to  hear  his  instructions ;  the  young  attend 
upon  his  steps;  he  rescues  victims  from  evil  spirits; 
he  foresees  dangers  and  avoids  them.  He  braves 
Nero   in   his  persecuting  mood,   but   departs   un- 

«  BL  vi.  43. 
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scathed.  He  selects,  as  it  were,  and  places  Vespasian 
and  Titus  upon  the  throne.  One  thing  only  remains. 
All  things  have  hitherto  prospered  with  him.  He 
has  not  yet  suffered.  But  his  biographer  recognises 
that,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  suffering  is  necessary. 
He  considers  that  the  conduct  of  philosophers  under 
despotic  governments  is  the  truest  touchstone  of 
their  character.^^  And  the  tyranny  of  Domitian 
is  to  furnish  Apollonius  mth  the  opportunity  of 
bearing  witness  for  his  principles. 

Apollonius,  then,  having  fallen  under  the  sus- 
picion of  Domitian,  when  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  persecuted  the  philosophers,  is  cited  to 
Rome.  But  he  goes  at  once,  and  his  old  friend 
the  Cynic,  Demetrius,  whom  he  meets  on  the  way 
at  Puteoli,  in  vain  attempts  to  frighten  him  from 
appearing  before  the  emperor  to  answer  the  charge 
of  conspiring  against  him.  Apollonius  pursues  his 
way,  attended  only  by  Damis,  reaches  Rome,  and 
is  put  into  prison,  where,  with  unbroken  equa- 
nimity, he  consoles  the  various  fellow-prisoners. 
In  due  time  he  is  brought  before  Domitian,  at 
first  privately;  he  answers  fearlessly,  but  is  treated 
with  great  contumely,  has  his  beard  and  hair 
shaven,  and  is  sent  back  to  prison  among  the 
lowest  malefactors.  While  thus  in  fetters,  to  show 
Damis  that  he  can  at  any  moment  deliver  himself, 
he  withdraws  his  leg  from  the  chain,  saying.  You 
see  the  liberty  which  I  enjoy.  Then,  said  Damis, 
21  Bk.  vii.  1. 
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he  first  understood  that  the  nature  of  ApoUonius 
was  divine  and  superior  to  man;  for  without  offer- 
ing sacrifice — how  could  he  in  a  prison? — without 
praying,  without  uttering  a  word,  he  mocked  at 
his  fetters,  and  replacing  the  leg  therein  resumed 
the  demeanour  of  a  prisoner.  At  length,  his  pubUc 
trial  being  appointed,  ApoUonius  dismisses  Damis, 
bidding  him  travel  to  Puteoli  by  land,  salute 
Demetrius,  and  there,  he  said,  you  will  see  me. 
What!  alive,  said  Damis,  or  how?  ApoUonius 
laughed  and  answei-ed,  Alive  in  my  opinion,  but 
in  yours  raised  from  the  dead.  Damis  says  that 
after  this  he  set  out  much  against  his  will,  doubtful 
between  hope  and  fear,  and  not  knowing  Avhether 
ApoUonius  would  be  saved  or  perish.  Arriving 
at  Puteoli  on  the  third  day  he  heard  of  a  violent 
storm  at  sea,  which  had  sunk  and  dispersed  vessels, 
and  then  he  understood  why  ApoUonius  had  told 
him  to  go  by  land. 

In  the  meantime  ApoUonius  meets  the  public 
trial  without  the  least  fear.  The  court  is  fitted 
up  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  the  chief  men 
of  the  State  are  present,  on  an  occasion  on  which 
the  emperor  is  bent  upon  convicting  the  prisoner. 
But  the  prisoner  refuses  even  to  cast  a  glance  at 
the  omnipotent  judge ;  and  when  the  accuser 
charges  him  to  look  upon  one  whom  he  terras 
"  the  god  of  all  men,"  ApoUonius  raises  his  eyes 
to  the  ceiling,  showing  by  his  gesture  that  they 
were  turned  to  Jupiter,   and  that  he   considered 
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one  who  admitted  flattery  so  gross  to  be  viler  than 
the  flatterer  himself.  He  defends  himself  with 
great  moderation,  and  the  emperor  pronounces 
his  acquittal,  hut  orders  him  to  stay  until  he  has 
had  some  private  conversation  with  him.  Then 
Apollonius,  bursting  out,  replies,  I  thank  you, 
0  emperor,  for  this,  but  on  account  of  the  wicked 
informers  by  w^hom  you  are  surrounded,  your  cities 
are  ruined,  your  islands  filled  with  exiles,  the  con- 
tinent with  groans,  the  army  with  fears,  the  senate 
with  suspicions.  Listen,  if  you  please,  to  me,  if 
not,  send  to  take  my  body,  for  my  soul  you  cannot 
take,  or  rather,  even  my  body  you  cannot  reach. 
"Slay  me  thou  wilt  not,  for  I  am  not  mortal." 
And,  as  he  spoke,  he  vanished  from  the  tribunal. 
This  was  before  mid-day.  In  the  evening  he 
appeared  to  Demetrius  and  Damis  at  Puteoli. 
They  w^re  at  this  moment  sitting  down  by  a 
cistern  of  white  marble,  and  Damis  cried  out, 
0  ye  gods,  shall  w^e  never  see  again  our  good 
and  virtuous  friend?  Apollonius  was  already 
standing  by,  and  replied.  You  shall  see  him, 
or  rather  you  see  him  now.  What,  alive?  said 
Demetrius,  for  if  dead  we  shall  never  have  done 
lamenting  you.  Hereupon  Apollonius,  stretching 
out  his  hand,  said  he.  Feel  me,  and  if  I  escape 
you,  hold  me  as  a  shade  just  come  from  Proserpine, 
such  as  the  terrestrial  gods  present  to  the  aftlicted, 
but  if  I  abide  your  touch,  persuade  Damis  also 
that   I   am   alive   and   have   not   lost   my   body. 
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Doubting  no  longer  the  truth  of  what  he  said, 
they  rose  and  ran  to  him  and  embraced  liiin. 
They  asked  him  about  his  defence,  and  how  he 
had  come  to  them  in  so  short  a  time.  Ascribe 
it  not,  said  Apollonins,  to  the  ram  of  Phrixus, 
or  the  wings  of  Dedalas,  but  to  God.  Then  he 
described  his  defence,  and  how  he  had  disappeared 
at  the  words.  Thou  shalt  not  kill  me.  Demetj'ius 
upon  this  is  full  of  fears  respecting  the  persecution 
which  Domitian  will  institute,  but  Apollonins  is 
quite  tranquil,  says  that  he  only  requires  sleep, 
and  after  a  prayer  to  Apollo  and  the  sun,  casts 
himself  on  a  couch,  and  addressing  sleep  in  the 
words  of  Homer,  rests  without  anxiety.  The  next 
day  he  determines  to  sail  to  Greece,  accompanied 
by  Damis,  and  the  remainder  of  the  biography 
contains  what  we  may  call  his  triumphant  Ufe, 
after  he  has  defied  the  utmost  power  and  malice 
of  Domitian,  and  escaped  by  a  sort  of  resurrection. 
In  Greece  he  appears  at  Olympia,  where  he 
takes  up  his  abode  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
Rumour  had  gone  abroad  that  he  had  been  burnt, 
or  hung  upon  hooks,  or  cast  into  a  pit,  but  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  there  alive,  all 
Greece  flocked  to  see  him  with  more  eagerness 
than  it  had  ever  gone  to  the  Olympian  games. 
They  almost  worshipped  him  when  they  heard 
with  what  modesty  he  described  so  wonderful  an 
escape.  His  life  at  this  period  may  be  thus 
summed  up.  He  conversed  on  matters  of  great 
ni.  T 
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importance  for  forty  days  at  Olympia.  Then  he 
said :  I  will  for  the  time  to  come  converse  with 
you,  0  Greeks,  from  city  to  city  in  your  public 
meetings,  your  processions,  your  mysteries,  your 
sacrifices,  your  libations :  ^^  but  now  I  go  to  see 
Trophonius.  In  the  cave  of  Trophonius  he  remains 
seven  days,  putting  to  him  the  question.  Which  is 
the  most  perfect  and  the  purest  philosophy  ?  and 
he  issues  forth  in  a  strange  manner  bearing  a  book 
which  contains  as  an  answer  to  his  question  the 
precepts  of  Pythagoras.  And  now  we  are  told  all 
his  followers,  "  whom  Hellas  calls  the  ApoUonians," 
come  forth  to  meet  him,  forming  an  admirable 
company  from  their  numbers  and  their  zeal. 
People  went  in  crowds  to  hear  his  philosophy, 
and  as  the  ancient  kings,  Gyges  and  Croesus, 
opened  the  doors  of  their  treasury  to  those  who 
wanted  money,  so  did  Apollonius  impart  his 
wisdom  to  those  who  Avere  filled  with  the  love 
of  it,  permitting  them  to  ask  him  any  questions 
they  pleased. 

Having  thus  passed  two  years  in  Greece,  he 
sailed  to  Ionia  with  all  his  company,  dwelling 
chiefly  in  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  but  hkewise  visit- 
ing the  other  cities,  and  everywhere  welcomed 
with  dehght.  It  is  at  Ephesus  that  he  has  a 
vision  of  the  murder  of  Domitian  as  it  is  happen- 
ing at  Rome.  He  was  conversing  in  one  of  the 
groves,  when  he  paused  in  his  discourse,  lowered 
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his  voice,  hesitated,  looked  on  the  ground,  ad- 
vanced three  or  four  steps  and  cried  out.  Strike 
the  tyrant,  strike :  as  if  the  whole  scene  was 
passing  before  him.  Thirty  days  afterwards  a 
message  from  the  new  emperor,  Nerva,  reaches 
him,  which  said  that  he  was  reigning  by  the 
counsels  of  the  gods  and  Apollonius,  and  would 
be  more  secure  if  he  had  his  presence  and  advice. 
Therefore  Apollonius  answered  enigmatically,  We 
shall  live  together  a  very  long  time,  in  which  we 
shall  not  command  others,  nor  shall  others  com- 
mand us.  And  presently  he  parts  with  Damis 
under  pretext  of  charging  him  with  a  letter  for 
the  emperor,  but  in  reality  to  carry  out  the  word 
which  had  been  always  in  his  mouth,  Conceal 
your  life,  but,  if  you  cannot  do  that,  conceal  your 
death.  Wishing  then  to  separate  from  Damis, 
that  he  might  have  no  witnesses  of  his  departure, 
he  invented  this  letter  with  which  to  send  him  to 
Rome.  Now  Damis  said,  that  though  he  kne\v 
not  what  was  coming,  he  was  affected  at  leaving 
him,  but  Apollonius,  who  knew  it  ancII,  said 
nothing  to  him,  as  if  he  should  not  see  him  any 
more,  but  had  so  full  a  conviction  of  living  for 
ever  as  to  charge  him,  Damis,  when  you  are  alone 
and  philosophise,  keep  me  before  }our  eyes. 

Now  here,  says  Philostratus,  -the  account  of 
Damis  ends,  but  I  can  find  no  certain  account 
how  Apollonius  died,  if  indeed  he  did  die.  Some 
say  he  lived  to  be  eight}',  some  ninety,  some  more 
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than  a  hundred  years  old,  sound  in  all  his  body, 
and  more  agreeable  than  in  his  youth.  The  story 
which  Philostratus  seems  to  prefer  is  that  he  lived 
in  Crete  more  honoured  than  ever,  and  used  to 
frequent  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  was  guarded 
by  savage  dogs,  who  however  did  not  bark  at  him, 
but  fawned  upon  him  even  when  he  approached 
at  untimely  hours.  The  priests  who  had  the  care 
of  the  temple  seeing  this  seized  him  and  bound 
him,  as  if  he  were  not  only  a  magician  but  a 
robber,  saying  that  he  had  given  the  dogs  a  sop  to 
tame  them.  But  he  about  midnight  freed  himself 
from  his  chains,  and  called  those  who  had  bound 
him,  to  show  that  he  did  nothing  in  secret.  Then 
he  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  temple,  which  opened 
before  him  and  closed  after  him,  but  the  voice  of 
virgins  singing  was  heard,  and  their  song  was, 
Leave  the  earth — Come  to  heaven — Come:  as  if 
they  told  him  to  ascend  on  high.^^ 

Looking  back  on  the  Ufe  which  has  been  thus 
epitomised,  we  find  it  divides  itself  into  six 
periods.  The  first  embraces  the  birth  of  Apollo- 
nius,  his  education,  and  manner  of  life  as  a 
Pythagorean,  or  rather  as  a  new  Pythagoras, 
more  than  equal  to  the  original.  The  second 
contains  his  visit  to  the  Indian  Brahmins,  to  test 
and  confirm,  as  it  were,  his  doctrine,  the  doctrine, 
that  is,  which  embodies  the  Greek  wisdom,  and  all 
the  civilization  and  glory  which  it  has  produced. 

23  Bk.  viii.  30. 
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The  third  takes  in  his  life  as  a  public  teacher,  in 
which,  coming  back  as  accredited  by  the  Indian 
sages,  yet  as  an  equal  not  as  an  inferior,  he  meets 
with  universal  acceptance  tiiroughout  the  whole 
realm  which  is  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  mind; 
teaches  and  instructs  all  orders  from  city  to  city, 
enlightens  priests  as  to  their  duties,  encourages 
and  revives  worship  according  to  the  several  rites 
of  the  various  divinities,  admonishes  emperors,  and 
finds  by  personal  converse  with  the  sages  of  Eg}'pt 
— the  rival  of  Hellas — that  its  wisdom  is  inferior 
to  his  own.  In  the  fourth  period  we  pass  to  his 
suffering  life,  in  which  in  the  fulness  of  years  he 
goes  of  his  OAvn  accord  in  defiance  of  Avarnings 
to  Rome  in  order  to  encounter  the  tyranny  of 
Domitian,  when  philosophers  cower  before  him, 
and  when  also,  it  may  be  added.  Christians  are 
put  to  death  by  him,  the  result  being  that 
Apollonius  is  treated  by  him  with  contumely,  but 
escapes  by  miracle  in  the  open  court,  and  laughs 
his  power  to  scorn.  The  fifth  period  carries  us 
to  the  triumphant  life  of  the  sage,  following  upon 
this  sort  of  resurrection,  wherein  Greece  in  the 
very  central  point  of  its  varied  life,  Olympia,  is 
stirred  at  his  presence,  hangs  upon  his  lips,  follows 
his  footsteps  with  a  crowd  of  disciples,  the  flower 
of  the  land,  who  are  called  after  his  name  Apollo- 
nians,  while  in  all  this  he  is  but  reproducing  the 
wisdom  of  Pythagoras,  as  he  shows  by  emerging 
from  the  oracle  of  Trophonius  with  a  book  con- 
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taiuing  the  precepts  of  the  Samian  sage.  Thus  in 
all  his  life  he  is  but  inheritino-  the  heirloom  of  the 

a 

Greek  mind,  is  but  the  manifestation  of  the  Greek 
spirit,  what  any  one  may  be  who  knows  "both 
what  he  is  and  what  he  has  been,"  that  is,  is 
conscious  of  the  imperishable  soul  which  has  lived 
before  and  mil  live  after  him  through  a  series  of 
transmigrations.  Thus  Apollonius,  fairer  in  age 
than  in  youth,  unimpaired  in  senses,  in  mind 
only  matured  and  enriched,  approaches  a  hundred 
years,  the  utmost  bound  of  human  existence. 
Sixthly,  and  lastly,  this  long  life  is  crowned  with 
a  death — if  so  it  can  be  called — in  keeping  with 
it,  for  his  tomb  can  nowhere  be  found  though 
Philostratus  searches  for  it ;  rather  as  swans 
hymned  his  entrance  into  life  on  the  flowery 
meadow,  so  the  temple's  gates  open  before  him 
and  close  behind  him,  and  he  is  seen  no  more, 
while  the  voice  of  virgins  is  heard  welcoming  the 
ascent  to  heaven  of  the  man  who  is  the  represen- 
tative of  Greek  wisdom,  a  god  in  fact  because  a 
good  man,  because  he  unfolds  the  deity  within 
him;  the  veritable  man -god,  the  highest  conception 
of  the  heathen  mind. 

Now  through  the  Avhole  of  this  biography, 
which  makes  in  the  original  a  volume  of  343 
pages,  rather  larger  than  the  four  Gospels,  there 
is  not  a  single  mention  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  or 
that  there  had  been  any  such  person  as  Christ,  or 
any  people  called  after  His  name.     But  neverthe- 
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less  as  to  the  time  at  which  Apolloiiius  is  said  to 
have  lived,  and  the  places  in  which  his  activity- 
was  chiefly  exercised,  there  are  some  curious  points 
to  be  noted  which  seem  to  indicate  a  hidden  refer- 
ence to  all  these.  First,  as  to  time,  Philostratus 
makes  him  die  at  a  very  great  age,  after  the 
accession  and  before  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Nerva.  If  he  be  given,  as  some  accounts  accord- 
ing to  Philostratus  gave  him,  full  a  hundred  years, 
this  would  bring  his  birth  exactly  to  the  date  of 
the  birth  of  our  Lord.  But  at  any  rate  his  exit 
from  the  earthly  scene  coincides  exactly  in  time 
with  the  death  of  the  Evangelist  S.  John.  Thus 
his  life  comprehends  the  whole  period  of  our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles.  Moreover,  he  is  described 
to  be  traversing  the  Roman  empire  from  end -to 
end  as  a  public  teacher  precisely  at  the  time  that 
the  Author  of  Christianity  and  His  immediate 
disciples  began  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion. 
Then,  as  to  place,  his  sojourn  is  dwelt  upon  at 
Ephesus,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Rome,  at  each  of 
which  cities  he  is  said  to  work  a  notable  miracle. 
But  there  is  something  much  more  remarkable  in 
the  way  in  which  he  is  said  to  visit  Rome.  There 
were  two  emperors  who  persecuted  the  Christians 
at  Rome  during  the  supposed  duration  of  his  life, 
and  he  visits  Rome  twice  precisely  at  the  time  of 
these  two  persecutions,  and  expressly  to  measure 
himself,  as  it  were,  with  the  t}ranny  of  Nero  and 
Domitian.     Apollonius   first   goes   to   Rome  just 
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before  Nero  visits  Greece,  and  boldly  preaches  his 
philosophy  there  at  the  inoment  other  philosophers 
are  flying  from  Xero,  also  at  the  time  -when  the 
great  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  lay  down  their 
lives.  But  Apollonius  after  preaching  without  fear 
departs  without  molestation.  The  very  Tigelhnus, 
who  is  the  instrument  of  Xero's  cruelty  to  the 
Christians,  acknowledges  and  venerates  his  power. 
Thus  Apollonius  departs  unscathed  out  of  the 
furnace  which  consumed  the  chief  Christian 
teachers,  proceeding  on  his  course  to  Spain  with 
the  tranquil  superiority  of  a  higher  nature.  Again, 
some  twenty-five  years  later  he  returns  to  Rome, 
and  this  time  it  is  exactly  at  the  moment  that 
Domitian  is  putting  to  death  his  relation  Flavius 
Clemens  and  other  Christians.  Domitian  tries  his 
hand  likewise  upon  Apollonius,  and  brings  him  to 
a  public  trial  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  and  other 
accusations,  among  which  is  one  of  being  a  god : 
but  is  constrained  to  acquit  him,  when  the  philo- 
sopher, as  if  disdaining  so  to  escape,  and  to  accept 
a  tyrant's  pardon,  exercises  his  divine  poAver,  makes 
himself  invisible,  and  appears  suddenly  afterwards 
to  his  friends  at  Puteoli.  Thus,  as  the  Apostle 
S.  John  was  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  Domitian 
just  about  this  time,  after  encountering  the  risk  of 
martyrdom  before  the  Latin  gate,  so  the  Greek 
teacher  triumphs  over  all  the  power  and  malice  of 
the  tyrant  in  his  worst  time,  but  in  a  manner 
which  would  seem  to  the  writer  of  his  life  nmch 
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more  distinguished.  And  it  may  be  noted  that  in 
the  last  period  of  his  Hfe  he  appears  in  Ionia, 
crowned  as  it  Avere  with  g'lor}-,  and  attended  by 
his  whole  company,  "philosophising,  it  is  said, 
most  part  of  his  thne  whilst  there  at  Smyrna  and 
Ephesus,  without  overlooking  the  other  towns,  of 
which  there  was  not  one  wherein  he  was  not  well 
received."-^  But  these  were  just  those  seven 
Churches  of  Asia  to  which  the  Apostle  directed 
his  letters  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  where  he  taught 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  two  places  to  wliich  Apollonius  shows  a 
marked  dislike.  One  is  Tarsus,  to  which  he  is 
sent  by  his  father  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  but 
which  he  quits  because  he  finds  "  the  manners  of 
the  city  absurd  and  not  suited  to  philosophical 
pursuits,  and  the  people  insolent  scoffers,  addicted 
to  pleasure  and  more  passionately  fond  of  fine 
clothes  than  the  Athenians  of  wisdom."-^  This  is 
that  Tarsus,  "  no  mean  city,"  of  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  declares  himself  to  have  been  a  citizen,  and 
it  should  be  noted  that  he  would  have  been  living 
there  just  at  this  time,  as  he  was  contemporary 
with  the  supposed  Apollonius.  The  other  city  is 
Antioch,  where  Apollonius  found  the  temple  at 
Daphna3  "beautifully  situated,  but  no  zeal  in 
the  Avorship  there,  the  people  semi-barbarous  and 
without  education."-*^  And  Antioch,  it  must  be 
remembered,   Avas   the   place    wliere  the   disciples 
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were  first  called  Christians,  and  the  seat,  when 
Philostratus  wrote,  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
distinguished  Christian  communities. 

The  result  of  all  this  will  be  that  Philostratus, 
drawing  as  an  artist  the  portraiture  of  his  ideal 
teacher,  makes  him  a  positive  and  independent 
figure.  He  is  by  no  means  to  appear  in  the  world 
as  a  teacher  of  the  highest  Greek  wisdom,  and  the 
supporter  of  Greek  worship,  because  another  wis- 
dom and  another  Avorship  had  arisen  to  compete 
with  these.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  new  Pytha- 
goras, more  than  equal  to  the  old.  His  wisdom  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Pythagoras,  and  this  is  attested 
by  the  book  containing  his  precepts  with  which 
in  the  last  period  of  his  life,  as  if  to  set  the  seal 
on  all  his  teaching,  he  returns  from  the  cave  of 
Trophonius.  It  is  then  no  new  thing,  as  might  be 
objected  by  a  Greek  to  the  mission  of  Christ,  but 
on  the  other  hand  he  is  near  enough  to  the  time 
of  Philostratus  to  show  that  Greece  possessed  its 
original  Angour  in  undiminished  force  by  pro- 
ducing such  a  man,  and  he  tacitly  appears  when 
and  where  the  Christian  religion  appears,  but 
outbidding  as  it  were  its  original  Author  and 
its  first  teachers,  who  are  ignored  while  they  are 
surpassed. 

Let  us  examine  the  chief  features  of  the 
character  which  Philostratus  thus  presents  to  us 
in  independent  majesty  as  the  pure  and  genuine 
ofi*spring  of  the  Greek  wisdom. 
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There  is  a  certain  unity  of  conception  running 
throughout  his  book.  From  beginning  to  end  it 
is  knit  together  by  one  thought,  which  is  that  of  a 
great  rehgious  and  moral  reformer  and  restorer. 
ApoUonius  is  described  as  animated  by  such  a  zeal. 
All  his  actions  are  to  illustrate  and  effect  the  puri- 
fication and  revival  of  the  old  religion.  He  is  the 
bearer  and  establisher  of  this  movement,  which  in 
his  person  as  a  Greek  by  blood,  and  down  to  the 
very  niceties  of  his  Attic  diction,  springs  as  it  were 
out  of  the  heart  of  the  old  belief,  and  appeals  to 
all  its  customs.  As  parts  of  this  one  conception 
we  may  enumerate  the  follo"\\dng  points. 

1.  His  birth  was  miraculous.  His  mother  when 
expecting  his  birth  has  an  apparition  of  the  Egyp- 
tian god  Proteus,  who  in  reply  to  her  question 
whom  she  would  bear,  tells  her,  Thou  shalt  bring 
forth  me.  And  this  god  is  described  as  taking  all 
shapes,  as  knowing  and  foreknowing  all  things. 
In  this  perhaps  he  is  an  image  of  that  unity  in 
multiplicity  of  Avorship  which  the  conduct  of  Apol- 
lonius  was  to  show,  and  of  the  v.'isdom  which  is 
ascribed  to  him,  one  and  yet  multifonn,  grasping 
all  sacred  rites,  yet  caught  in  none  of  them, 
because  consisting  of  the  doctrine  which  is  the 
essence  of  them  all.  Proteus  is  the  immutable 
substance  under  the  ever-changing  shape,  which  is 
the  one  thing  which  ApoUonius  worships. 

2.  Accordingly  the  knowledge  of  the  divinity 
is  from  his  youth  forward  the  one  knowledge  to 
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which  the  mind  of  Apollonius  is  given  up.  Having 
tried  all  the  schools  of  Greek  wisdom — in  which 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  discovers  no  incom- 
patibility with  each  other — he  finds  the  complete 
truth  in  that  of  Pythagoras.  He  devotes  himself 
for  five  years  to  the  laAv  of  silence,  and  then  visits 
the  Indian  sages,  to  verify  and  compare  his  wis- 
dom with  theirs.  Returning  back,  he  commences 
an  active  life,  of  which  he  says,  "  I  go  about  and 
teach."  In  fact,  Philostratus  would  have  us  believe 
that  during  a  period  of  sixty  years  he  traverses  all 
the  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  extending  his 
action  over  all  countries  and  all  men,  and  with 
the  purpose  of  making  the  wisdom  which  he  pos- 
sesses the  common  good  of  all  whom  he  meets. 
While  he  is  eminently  Greek  in  mind  himself,  yet 
he  deems  all  men  as  possessors  in  various  degrees 
of  the  same  divine  substance  in  their  souls  to  be 
of  one  family,  capable  of  improvement  and  correc- 
tion. In  his  eyes  all  the  rites  of  the  various 
deities,  however  differing  in  circumstances,  not  aU 
of  which  he  approves,  are  yet  but  as  it  were  Pro- 
tean shapes  and  symbols  of  the  one  divinity.  In 
accordance  Avith  this  view,  though  he  has  his  own 
special  religion,  he  frequents  the  various  temples 
and  confers  with  the  priests. 

3.  In  this  function  of  public  teacher  a  know- 
ledge not  only  of  absent  but  of  future  things  is 
ascribed  to  him.  He  possesses  all  the  languages 
of   men   Avithout   having   learnt   them,    nay,    the 
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things  which  they  keep  secret  he  knows.  He 
quits  a  ship  which  is  presently  to  founder;  he 
anticipates  future  events  by  turning  the  conversa- 
tion upon  them.  He  has  a  vision  at  Ephesus  of 
the  tyrant's  murder  at  Rome.  He  knows  when 
persecuted  what  will  happen  and  what  will  not 
happen  to  himself. 

4.  His  power  corresponds  to  his  wisdom.  Thus 
he  works  miracles,  and  we  are  carefully  told  that 
this  power  does  not  arise  from  magic,  but  is  a 
power  inherent  and  working  in  him,  as  when  with- 
out uttering  a  prayer  he  withdraws  his  foot  from 
the  fetters.  In  particular  the  whole  v/orld  of  spirits 
is  subject  to  him.  He  stones  the  plague  at  Ephesus 
in  the  shape  of  an  old  man  ;  casts  a  devil  out  of  a 
young  man  at  Athens ;  forces  at  Corinth  a  ghoul 
to  reveal  herself,  and  give  up  her  prey;  and  finally 
at  Rome  raises  a  Roman  maiden  to  life,  the  de- 
scription of  which  reads  like  a  copy  of  the  raising 
the  widow  of  Naim's  son.  He  passes  instantane- 
ously from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus,  and  again  from 
the  judgment-court  of  Domitian  to  Damis  and 
Demetrius  at  Puteoli,  where  his  appearance  seems 
once  more  like  a  copy  of  our  Lord's  appearance  to 
His  Apostles  after  His  resurrection. 

5.  But  he  is  to  be  as  great  in  practice  as  in 
doctrine,  and  if  his  Avisdom  as  prophet  and  teacher 
collects  all  the  scattered  beams  of  light  which 
proceed  from  the  etherial  substance  wherein  con- 
sists the  nature  of  the  divinity,  so  his  conduct  is 
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to  correspond.  He  practises  an  ascetic  life  in 
food  and  drink,  goes  barefoot,  wears  linen  vesture, 
since  he  must  not  outrage  the  principle  of  life  by 
wearing  the  skins  of  animals  any  more  than  by 
feeding  on  their  flesh ;  he  maintains  absolute  con- 
tinence, surpassing  herein  the  fidelity  of  Pytha- 
goras to  one  wife,  and  throughout  his  life  is 
superior  to  every  blandishment  of  female  love. 
Moreover,  possessing  himself  the  most  astonishing 
beauty  of  person,  he  resists  every  attempt  on  his 
own  virtue  from  that  perverted  sin  of  his  age 
and  country  to  which  this  beauty  exposed  him. 
All  virtues  of  self-control  and  temperance,  all 
mastering  of  sensual  tendencies  and  passions,  all 
disregard  of  outward  goods  are  ascribed  to 
him. 

6.  In  all  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men  he  is 
pre-eminently  the^^  friend  of  man,  filled  with  the 
purest  afi*ection  to  the  race.  In  his  service  to  the 
divinity,  whose  visible  image  the  perfect  wise  man 
should  be,  he  consecrates  himself  whoUy  to  the 
spiritual  and  bodily  good  of  humanity.  Thus  the 
extraordinary  gifts  and  powers  which  he  possesses 
above  all  other  men  are  only  used  by  him  for 
the  noble  purpose  of  lessening  the  sufi"erer's  need, 
improving  the  condition  of  social  Hfe,  and  by  the 
confidence  which  he  thus  wins  extending  more 
widely  his  influence  as  a  religious  and  moral 
teacher. 

^^  As  Baiir  remarks,  whose  -n'or  Js  I  here  take. 
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7.  But  the  last  and  crowning  trial  of  virtue 
is  to  encounter  the  fear  and  danger  of  death 
without  quailing,  and  ApoUonius,  we  are  told,  is 
betrayed  by  a  former  friend  and  follower  from 
motives  of  jealousy  and  avarice,  and  is  denounced 
to  the  emperor  as  plotting  against  him.  Hereupon 
he  might  escape,  but  of  his  own  choice  proceeds  to 
Rome,  disregarding  the  entreaties  of  his  disciples. 
There  with  imperturbable  serenity  he  consoles  his 
fellow-prisoners,  and  exposes  himself  to  the  risk  of 
every  torment  and  of  death  itself  with  composure 
of  spirit.  He  is  insensible  to  all  the  power  and 
threats  of  the  emperor,  and  he  defends  himself 
from  the  accusation  of  beino;  a  ""od. 

8.  Lastly,  the  death  ascribed  to  him,  if  death 
it  can  be  called,  is  miraculous,  is  in  correspondence 
with  his  birth  and  worthy  of  his  life.  Without 
pain  and  suiFering  which  other  men  undergo,  as 
he  is  welcomed  into  life  by  the  song  of  birds  con- 
secrated to  the  god  of  light,  whose  religion  he 
practises,  so  he  disappears  from  the  earth  and  is 
invited  to  ascend  to  heaven  by  a  choir  of  virgins, 
hymning  from  the  recesses  of  a  temple. 

Now  it  is  much  to  be  noted  that  the  whole 
preceding  picture  of  doctrine  is  conveyed  to  us  in 
the  form  of  a  biography.  The  career  of  Apollonius 
is  followed  out  from  before  his  birth  to  after  his 
death,  and  the  narrative  of  his  actions  is  the  exhi- 
bition of  his  relio;ion.  But  as  the  whole  Greek  and 
Roman  history  does  not  furnish  us  with  a  single 
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instance  of  a  man  who  spent  his  life  in  going  about 
teaching  and  doing  good,  so  the  whole  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  before  Philostratus  does  not 
furnish  us  with  a  single  example  of  an  attempt 
to  convey  a  system  of  religious  teaching  in  the 
form  of  biography.  There  are  indeed  two  instances, 
one  before  and  one  after  Christ,  of  men  whose  life 
furnishes  a  point  of  resemblance  with  the  life  here 
assigned  to  ApoUonius.  The  one  is  Socrates, 
inquiring  and  discussing  with  all  men  at  Athens ; 
the  other  is  Epictetus,  who  devotes  himself  to 
philosophic  teaching  Avith  a  select  circle  of  dis- 
ciples. And  in  both  these  instances  their  friends 
and  pupils  have  put  together  books  which  contain 
some  of  their  conversations.  But  neither  the  con- 
versations of  Socrates  as  recorded  by  Xenophon, 
nor  those  of  Epictetus  by  Arrian,  come  up  to  the 
design  of  Philostratus.  That  design,  as  it  reveals 
itself  by  internal  evidence,  seems  to  have  been  to 
supply  to  the  Hellenic  religion  and  civilization  a 
person  as  its  bearer  and  representative  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Christians  had  such  a  bearer  and 
representative  in  Christ.  Thus  Philostratus,  care- 
fully abstaining  from  an}^  mention  of  Christ  or  the 
Christian  Church,  tacitly  imitates  what  he  ignores. 
But  likewise  his  imitation  is  twofold.  The  first  and 
very  remarkable  imitation  is  that  his  book  purports 
to  set  forth  the  life  of  a  religious  teacher,  whose 
doctrine  is  unfolded  by  his  acts.  In  this  it  has  for 
its  only  adequate  prototype  the  life  of  Christ  con- 
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tained  in  tlie  four  Gospels.  The  second  imitation 
is  not  less  noteworthy.  The  character  which  he 
ascribes  to  Apollonius  is  not  a  simple  copy  of  the 
character  of  Christ,  but  a  heathen  reflection  of  it. 
It  is  so  drawn  as  to  be  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
heathens  what  Christ  is  to  Christians.  We  have 
an  adequate  reason  for  this  double  imitation  in  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  society  was,  at  the  moment 
he  wrote,  in  the  highest  degree  aggressive,  advanc- 
ing, and  influential.  He  wished  to  show  that  his 
own  heathenism  could  do  as  well  or  better.  If 
Christ  went  about  doing  good  for  three  years  in 
one  small  country,  Apollonius  should  do  the  same 
for  sixty  jQars  through  the  whole  region  from 
Syria  to  Spain,  from  Rome  to  India  and  Ethiopia. 
If  Christ  worked  miracles  and  cast  out  evil  spirits, 
Apollonius  should  do  as  much.  If  Christ  could 
despise  external  goods,  practise  continence,  face 
betrayal,  danger,  and  death,  the  heathen  champion 
should  match  Him  in  this.  Christ's  birth  even  and 
disappearance  from  the  earth  should  have  their 
parallel,  nay,  be  outdone,  as  his  biographer  might 
think,  by  those  of  Apollonius.  And  Apollonius 
should  remain  throughout  true  to  his  Hellenic 
race,  should  stand  throughout  on  his  own  ground. 
For,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  not  a  simple  copy  which 
he  sought  to  make.  We  have  just  been  specifying 
the  very  striking  points  of  similarity  which  this 
pretended  life  of  Apollonius  offers  to  the  life  of 
Christ.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the  points  of 
III.  u 
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contrast,  which  no  less  illustrate  the  design  of 
Philostratus,  and  the  state  of  the  mental  conflict 
then  carried  on. 

1.  The  doctrine  which  runs  through  the  whole 
book  is  the  relationship  of  the  human  soul  with 
the  divinity.  The  ethereal  light-substance,  -svhich 
is  the  supreme  God,  is  shared  also  by  every  human 
soul.  Apollonius  thought  it  the  highest  wisdom 
of  the  Indian  Brahmins  when  they  told  him  that 
they  were  gods  because  they  were  good  men.  So 
in  parting  with  him  they  told  him  that  he  would 
be  considered  a  god  not  only  after  his  death  but 
during  his  life.-^  So,  in  the  long  defence  which 
he  is  said  to  have  composed  but  did  not  deliver 
before  Domitian,  in  answering  the  accusation  that 
he  made  himself  a  god,  he  explained  in  what  sense 
the  title  could  be  used  of  him  b}'  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  so  calling  Lycurgus.  For  the  oracle,  iirst 
doubting  whether  it  should  address  hmi  as  god  or 
man,  finally  decreed  to  him  the  style  and  title  of 
god,  as  being  a  good  man.  It  is  in  this  sense,  as 
kindling  into  full  flame  that  spark  of  the  divine 
nature  which  is  in  him,  that  Apollonius  is  repre- 
sented throughout  his  life  to  be  wise,  divine,  and 
even  a  god.  This  is  the  source  of  his  knowledge, 
his  power,  and  his  goodness.  In  virtue  of  this  he 
works  miracles,  and  passes  instantaneous^  from 
one  place  to  another. 

2.  In  the  same  jjassage  Apollonius  describes 

28  B],,  iij_  50. 
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the  true  doctrine,  as  he  conceives,  of  the  nature 
of  God,  which  is,  he  says,  the  doctrine  both  of  the 
Indians  and  Egyptians.  This  doctrine  recognises 
God  as  the  Constructor,  by  whom  all  things  have 
their  generations^  and  being,  and  his  goodness  is 
the  cause  of  his  devising  them.  Since,  then,  there 
is  kindred  in  these  things,  he  asserts  that  good 
men  have  something  of  God  in  them.  Now  by 
that  ordered  universe  which  rests  upon  God  its 
Constructor,  we  understand  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  and  sea,  of  which  all  men  equally  par- 
take, save  as  to  diiFerences  of  fortune.  But  there 
is  a  world  of  order  in  every  good  man's  power  not 
surpassing  the  limits  of  his  wisdom,  and  to  attain 
this,  as  Domitian  himself  will  admit,  requires  a 
man  like  unto  God.  What,  then,  is  the  appear- 
ance w^hich  this  world  wears  ?  Souls  in  a  state  of 
disorder  madly  assume  every  sort  of  shape.  Laws 
seem  to  them  obsolete,  moderation  is  lost,  the 
worship  of  the  gods  neglected,  idle  talking  is  in 
fashion,  and  dissipation,  from  which  flows  indo- 
lence, the  councillor  of  every  evil  deed.  Souls 
thus  besotted  by  intemperance  plunge  into  every 
excess,  and  nothing  can  restrain  this  wild  irregu- 
larity, not  if  they  were  to  swallow  all  those  potions 
which  hke  mandragora  are  medicined  to  sleep. 
But  to  regulate  such  a  world  of  souls  as  these 


O" 


2^  Tliis  ■word  y'sPsai;  has  in  this  philosophy  a  special  meaning, 
which  I  think  Tzschimer,  p.  433,  very  well  renders,  "  Dieser  Zusam- 
menhang  der  enstchenden  und  vergehenden  Dinge." 
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needs  a  man  who  shall  come  to  them  as  a  god 
in  wisdom.  Such  a  man  is  able  to  recall  them 
from  loves  to  which  they  are  devoted,  and  from 
avarice  which  is  never  sated  by  riches  until  choked. 
Perhaps  such  a  man  may  restrain  them  beforehand 
from  disorder,  but  w^hen  once  committed,  he  adds, 
neither  I,  nor  God,  who  is  the  Constructor  of  all 
things,  can  Avash  them  from  its  stain. ^° 

Now  in  these  words  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
whole  action  attributed  to  Apollonius  throughout 
his  life.  This  and  no  more  he  aspired  to  do  in 
virtue  of  the  innate  powder  of  the  soul,  as  being 
a  part  of  the  divine  ethereal  nature.  Such  he 
conceived  to  be  the  true  task  of  philosophy;  so 
much,  as  it  thought,  required  to  be  done,  and  so 
much  it  attempted  to  do.  And  as  the  soul,  being 
a  portion  of  the  divine  intelligence,  is  the  source 
of  all  good  to  man,  so  the  body,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  prison  of  its  higher  nature,  must  be  the 
source  of  the  disordered  affections  Avhich  gain 
mastery  over  the  soul.  All  the  ascetic  life  of 
Apollonius  is  therefore  directed  to  subdue  this 
tyranny  of  the  body.  His  notion  of  evil  is  phy- 
sical; the  notion  of  the  body  over-mastering  the 
high  and  pure  nature  of  the  soul.  His  notion 
of  good  is,  the  subduing  the  body  to  the  control 
of  the  soul.  Thus  the  work  of  the  wise  man  in 
the  world  corresponds  to  the  work  of  the  Demiurge 
in  chaos,   to  reduce  everything  to  the  order  of 

so  Bk.  viii.  7,  7,  pp.  311,  312.     Edit.  Kayser. 
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reason.  This  he  must  do,  first  in  himself,  then  in 
those  around  him,  and  finally  in  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  this  idea  consistently  carried  out 
which  makes  the  Pythagorean  philosophy. 

From  all  this  we  see  how  far  Philostratus 
and  his  hero  are  removed  from  approaching  the 
Christian  notion  of  sin.  They  would  not  even 
understand  the  conception  of  a  purely  immaterial 
spirit  who  was  in  rebellion  against  God.  The 
soul,  according  to  them,  became  liable  to  evil  by 
its  contact  with  matter,  became  evil  so  far  as  it 
was  ruled  by  the  matter  which  concerned  it,  that 
is,  its  own  body ;  but  in  itself  it  was  identical  in 
quality,  not  in  quantity,  with  the  one  supreme 
nature.  And  when  the  soul  exerted  this,  its 
original  power,  the  man  became  wise,  divine,  or 
even  god.  The  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence, 
post -existence,  and  transmigration  of  souls  is 
evidently  an  essential  part  of  such  philosophy, 
which  is  as  evidently  at  the  bottom  pure  pan- 
theism. 

Thus  the  similarity  between  the  picture  of 
Apollonius,  as  drawn  by  Philostratus,  and  that  of 
Christ  in  the  Gospels,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
is  merely  external.  Beneath  it  lies  the  most  abso- 
lute antagonism,  which  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  pointing  out  that  the  opposition  to  the  tyranny 
of  Nero  and  Domitian  occupies  in  the  life  of  Apol- 
lonius the  place  which  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of 
sin  takes  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
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3.  The  biographer  plainly  conceives  that  he  is 
exaltino-  his  hero  to  the  utmost  when  he  makes  him 
teach  philosophy  at  Rome  in  spite  of  Nero's  tyranny, 
to  which  however  he  gives  way  by  retiring  upon 
the    definitive  banishment    of  philosophers:     and 
that  he  does  this  still  more  when  he  makes  Apol- 
lonius  go  to  Rome  to  meet  the  accusations  brought 
ao-ainst  him  before  Domitian,  and  take  this  occasion 
to  rebuke  his  despotism.     In  fact,  in  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  the  tyranny  of  despotism  would 
be  that  malady  in  the  commonwealth  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  malady  in  the  individual  whereby  the 
unseemly  passions  of  the  body  invade  and  subject 
the  soul,  both  again  being  images  of  that  chaos  in 
the  universe  which  existed  in   shapeless  conflict 
before  the  divine  reason  reduced  it  to  order.     The 
function  of  wisdom,  which  is  the  soul  acting  by 
the    energy   of    its    divine    nature,    is   to    restore 
harmony  in  the  inner  world  of  man  and  the  outer 
world  of  human  society.     But  Philostratus  is  far 
from  going  any  deeper  than  this  into  the  malady 
of  human  nature ;  nay,  he  expressly  declares  that 
God    himself,    the    Constructor   of   the   imiverse, 
cannot  wash  the  soul  from  the  guilt  of  blood  once 
shed. 

4.  We  see,  then,  that  Pliilostratus  had  caught 
and  imitated  that  portion  of  our  Lord's  character 
which  consisted  in  His  being  a  public  teacher,  going 
about  doinsr  ffood :  but  he  had  not  the  least  entered 
into  His  character  as  a  Redeemer  from  sin,  and  a 
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Victim.  And  the  next  contrast  we  shall  note  very 
curiously  illustrates  this  defect  in  the  heathen 
apprehension.  Thus  he  gives  his  hero  a  miracu- 
lous birth  and  a  miraculous  departure  from  the 
earth,  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  them  without  at 
once  thinking  of  our  Lord's  Nativity  and  Ascen- 
sion. They  are  plainly  heathen  counterparts  of 
these,  intended  to  be  more  brilliant  and  more 
triumphant.  But  the  circumstances  of  pain,  which 
belong  to  the  real  events,  are  carefully  detached 
from  their  imitation.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
birth  upon  the  flowery  meadow,  heralded  by  the 
song  of  swans,  and  foretold  by  the  god  Proteus, 
to  correspond  to  the  Cave  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
Fhght  into  Egypt.  There  is  similarity  in  the 
disappearance  from  a  temple  amid  the  songs  of 
virgins  calling  upon  Apollonius  to  mount  to 
heaven,  and  the  Ascent  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
but  there  is  no  Gethsemane  and  no  Golgotha  pre- 
ceding it  in  the  heathen  life,  for  there  was  nothing 
in  the  heathen  mind  to  call  for  these.  There  is, 
however,  the  recognition  that  real  greatness  is 
not  accomplished  without  suifering.  Philostratus 
strives  to  make  his  hero  confront  the  loss  of  goods, 
torment,  imprisonment,  and  death.  But  it  is  only 
seeming.  The  reality  of  suffering  is  away.  Thus 
Apollonius  on  his  way  to  Rome  says  to  his  friends  : 
"  Neither  fire  nor  sword  would  terrify  a  wise  man  : 
none  of  these  things  prevail  on  him  to  make  him 
flinch  or  utter  falsehood."    But  he  adds :  "I  know 
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more  than  all  men,  since   I  know  all  things  :   but 
that  I  am  not  come  here  on  a  fool's  errand  you 
may  see  by  this.    I  run  no  risk  as  to  my  own  body, 
nor  can  I  meet  with  my  death  from  the  tyrant's 
power  even  if  I  would.  "^^     So  a  little  later  he  dis- 
misses Damis,  being  perfectly  sure  as  to  his  own 
escape.     And   all  through  the  trial   he   is   in   no 
disquietude,    knowing    well   that    at   the    critical 
moment   he   will  vanish    from    the  tribunal    and 
elude   Domitian's   grasp.     Thus   in   the  heathen's 
copy  of  Christ   while   the   ideal   of    suffering   is 
admitted  the  reality  is  expunged.     The  glory  of 
endurance  is  admired  ;  but  its  actual  cross  abomi- 
nated.     The    only  outrage  which    Apollonius  is 
described  as  having  really  endured  is  the  cutting 
off  his  hair  and  beard  in   derision  by  order  of 
Domitian,  which  is  the  feeblest  possible  imitation 
of    the    mocking   and   scourging    of    the    Divine 
Original,  while  it  is  accompanied  by  the  unfailing 
assurance  of  ultimate  and  painless  delivery.     The 
sense  of  the  reality  of  an  actual  human  life  fails  us 
throughout  in  the  supposed  biography,  but  most 
of  all  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  hero  suffer,  which 
is  transparently  counterfeit.    Philostratus  admitted 
that  perfect  virtue  must  be  suffering  virtue,  but 
Plato's  anticipation  of  the  torments  w^hich  the  per- 
fectly good  man  would  undergo  in  such  an  actual 
world  as  ours  is  far  more  vivid  and  life-like  than 
the  feeble  imitation  of  the  real  event  on  which 

31  i>ii.  vii.  14. 
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Philostratus  ventured.  He  never  succeeds  in 
making  us  think  that  his  hero  is  not  imaginary : 
but  most  of  all  in  the  attempt  to  give  him  the 
glory  without  the  reality  of  suffering  the  impos- 
ture is  evident.  But  the  heathen  had  nothing  in 
his  mind  to  make  the  cross  acceptable.  It  inflicted 
upon  him  the  horror  which  S.  Peter  before  his 
conversion  felt  when  his  Master  declared  that  He 
would  undergo  it.  It  had  not  for  him  that 
meaning  and  that  power  which  led  S.  Peter  after- 
wards to  embrace  it  for  himself 

5.  This  whole  state  of  mind  will  become  most 
clear  when  we  consider  that  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality  w^hich  Philostratus  makes  ApoUonius 
teach  after  his  death.  For  he  represents  him  as 
appearing  in  vision  to  a  young  man  who  had  dis- 
puted the  soul's  post-existence,  and  this  is  the 
doctrine  which  the  form  of  ApoUonius  returns  to 
the  earth  to  reveal  to  the  doubting  discij^le :  "The 
soul  is  deathless,  not  thy  property,  but  that  of 
Providence,  and  when  the  body  is  dissolved  in 
corruption,  like  a  mettlesome  courser  freed  from 
all  restraint,  it  mingles  with  thin  air,  casting  off 
at  length  its  long-endured  and  hateful  servitude."^^ 
The  individual  man  then  ceases  to  be :  why  should 
the  body,  which  drops  away  and  is  never  to  be 
glorified,  suffer  crucifixion  ?  Unless  man  needs 
redemption  there  is  no  reason  for  the  cross.  Unless 
body  and  soul  live  together  for  ever,  there  is  no 

32  Bk.  viii.  31. 
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reward  for  it.     Philostratus  neither  iiceepted  tlie 
reason  nor  aspired  after  tlie  reward. 

The  sum  then  of  the  contrast  we  hnw.  l)een 
noting  is  this.  Apollonins  is  the  man-god,  by 
virtue  of  the  spark  of  divine  inteUigence,  of  which 
his  soul  is  enkindled,  and  his  ideal  task  is  to 
restore  the  order  of  the  universe  first  in  (he  indi- 
vidual man  and  then  in  the  commonwealth.  In 
doing  this  the  appearance  of  suffering  and  sliame 
may  rest  upon  him,  but  not  its  reality,  and  the 
soul  which  seems  in  its  divine  action  like  a  god 
upon  earth  reaches  its  full  power  when  delivered 
from  the  trammels  of  the  Imdy.  If  tlie  manifold 
resemblances  before  noted  assure  us  that  Apol- 
lonius  was  intended  to  be  a  heathen  Christ,  the 
contrast  here  shown  goes  to  the  Y^ry  bottom  of 
the  fundamental  antagonism  between  philo.so{)hic 
heathenism  in  what  we  may  certairdy  call  its 
highest  form,  and  the  Christian  faith. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  what  was  the 
attitude  of  Philostratus  in  this  work  towards  the 
Christian  religion.  We  have  found  him  com- 
pletely ignoring  it,  yet  delineating  a  character 
which  had  no  original  in  heathen  history,  for  the 
Pythagoras  referred  to  is  so  dressed  up  in  the 
school  to  which  Philostratus  belonged  as  to  be  a 
mere  fiction,  but  which  is  a  tacit  imitation  of 
Christ  so  far  as  His  example  of  a  public  teacher 
extends.  Further  the  peculiarity  of  the  imitation 
lies  in  this,  that  while  the  supposed  Apollonius 
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is  to  be  made  at  least  equal  to  Christ  in  wisdom, 
wonder-working  power,  piety,  and  goodwill  to  all 
men,  he  is  to  be  all  this  on  a  heathen  biisis,  by  the 
kindred,  that  is,  which  his  soul  possesses  to  the 
divinit}'.  He  is  to  call  forth  in  a  high  degi^ee  the 
power  which  belong-s  to  every  human  soul :  he  is 
wise,  wonder-working,  pious,  benevolent  towanls 
other  men,  but  all  men  may  be  such  as  he  is,  for 
he  is  but  the  representative  of  huinanit}'.  He  is 
a  man-god,  but  in  no  exclusive  sense.  Thus  the 
outward  similarity  of  the  man-god  reveals  an 
intense  inward  antagonism  to  the  God-Man.  Philo- 
stratus  then  is  far  removed  from  the  position  of 
Trajan  a  hundred  years  before  condenming  Chris- 
tianity as  a  State  otfence.  He  is  no  less  removed 
from  the  scoffing  derision  of  Christ  by  Celsus,  and 
the  mocking  spirit  of  Lucuin,  to  which  his  piety  is 
in  the  strongest  contrast.  In  his  whole  conception 
of  ApoUonius  we  see  the  strongest  prool"  of  (lie 
force  with  which  the  Christian  Cluu'ch  was  acting 
on  the  world.  It  was  a  conijuest  of  that  Church 
that  one  outside  of  it  should  seek  to  <';iv(!  to  a 
heathen  personage  a  cliaracter  and  (Idnilcd  life 
whicli  slioidd  be  to  heathenism  what  tin;  cliararlrr 
and  life  of  Christ  arc  to  (^liristians.  'I'lic  degrct! 
of  the  resemblance  measures  the  force  witli  wliicli 
the  character  of  (vhrist  was  influencing  m(!M  who 
were  not  Christians ;  and  a,  liejithcn  ideal  is  pro 
duced  which  but  for  the  life  and  actions  of  Christ 
would  never  have  been  thought  of     But  Ik  allien- 
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ism  does  not  therefore  abdicate  its  own  right  of 
existence.  It  is  said  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus,  who  reigned  just  at  the  time  that  this 
Look  was  published,  that  he  set  uy>  in  his  private 
chapel  images  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  of  Christ,  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  as  well  as  of  Orpheus,  the  insti- 
tutor  of  the  Hellenic  mysteries,  and  of  Apollonius, 
as  the  teacher  of  Indian,  Egyptian,  and  Grecian 
wisdom.  The  same  emperor,  we  are  told,  in  his 
public  government,  "permitted  the  Christians  to 
exist,"  and  Christian  churches  were  in  his  days 
publicly  frequented  at  Rome  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  this  sort  of  liberal  fusion  of  creeds  which  the 
book  of  Philostratus  represents.  A  favourite  of 
the  Empress  Julia  Domna,  writing  under  her 
commission,  very  naturally  reproduces  the  policy 
which  was  followed  by  her  son  Caracalla,  as  well 
as  by  her  sister  s  grandsons,  Heliogabalus  '  and 
Alexander  Severus.  These  emperors  would  have 
been  content  if  all  the  worships  of  the  Roman 
empire  could  have  been  comprehended  in  a  solar 
religion,  which  is  exactly  that  of  Apollonius :  and 
they  were  willing  to  admit  Christ  as  a  god  into  it, 
if  the  god  so  admitted  would  acknowledge  his 
brotherhood  with  the  deities  embraced  by  the  like 
comprehension.  This  period  lasted  from  the  death 
of  Septimus  Severus  in  211  to  the  accession  of 
Decius  in  250.  But  from  the  time  of  Decius  the 
Roman  emperors  became  aware  of  two  things,  the 
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one  that  Christ  would  accept  no  such  brotherhood, 
and  the  other  that  His  religion  was  contesting  witli 
them  the  possession  of  the  Roman  world.  And  a 
new  period  ensued,  which  contains  the  great  and 
what  may  be  termed  scientific  persecutions  of  the 
Church. 

We  can  now,  then,  sum  up  the  results  which 
we  gain  from  the  work  of  Philostratus. 

Nothing  is  more  afflicting  to  the  student  of 
history  in  the  first  three  centuries  than  the  want 
of  anything  like  a  continuous  record  of  events, 
and  especially  of  the  action  which  the  Roman 
State  exerted  upon  the  Christian  Church.  Thus 
the  brief  reference  of  Plin}^,  as  the  governor  of  a 
province,  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  respecting  the 
Christians  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  illuminates, 
as  it  were,  a  whole  period  which  is  dark  from  the 
absence  of  authentic  information.  But  for  this, 
modern  scepticism  would  probably  have  denied 
that  Trajan  persecuted  at  all.  In  like  manner 
the  Romance  of  Philostratus,  utterly  worthless  as 
history,  is  of  the  utmost  value  as  revealing  to  us 
the  state  of  mind  among  learned  and  reflecting 
heathens  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  and 
how  great  was  the  change  which  had  passed  over 
society  since  the  time  of  Seneca.  All  the  preceding 
tendencies  which  we  have  been  following  since 
the  rise  of  the  Neopythagorean  school  are  fully 
developed  in  the  ApoUonius  of  Philostratus.  With 
regard  to  the  bearing  of  philosophy  upon  religion, 
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we  may  take  as  three  stages  the  several  positions 
of  Seneca,  of  Plutarch,  and  of  Philostratus.  Seneca's 
god,  if  we  can  say  that  he  has  any,  is  nature  or 
reason.  He  utterly  scorns  the  existing  worship ; 
Le  considers  prayer  useless,  he  has  no  notion  of 
reconciling  philosophy  with  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  His  Stoic  doctrine  would  be  the  complete 
subversion  of  that  worship,  for  not  only  does  he 
reduce  the  multiplicity  of  its  objects  to  unity,  but 
his  notion  of  the  god  within  him  is  incompatible 
with  piety  or  religion  at  all.  A  man  cannot  be 
pious  to  himself  'Not  such  is  the  mind,  and  still 
less  such  the  heart  of  Plutarch.  He,  too,  holds 
a  unity  of  the  godhead,  but  one  by  which  aU  the 
ancestral  and  traditional  deities  have  sunk  into 
subordinate  parts  of  the  chief  God,  while  they 
retain  their  own  rites  and  worship.  Prayer  to  him 
is  of  the  utmost  moment.  Sacrifice  and  worship 
are  god-pleasing  acts,  and  they  are  not  only  the 
bond  of  human  society,  but  the  pleasure  and  sup- 
port of  the  individual  soul.  The  whole  existing 
worship,  in  aU  its  multiplicity,  is  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  philosophic  mind,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  piety  in  connexion  with  it  makes  up  the 
character  of  Plutarch.  But  ho^v  far  does  Philo- 
stratus go  beyond  Plutarch,  Maximus,  Apuleius, 
Celsus,  and  the  like?  In  his  conception  of  God 
perhaps  not  at  all.  So  far  as  this,  his  Apollonius 
is  only  a  visible  embodiment  of  such  a  belief  and 
worship  as  these  writers  had.     But  besides  this  he 
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constructs  an  ideal  of  the  philosophic  life  which  is 
a  heathen  copy  of  Christ  in  birth,  life,  scope,  know- 
ledge, miracles,  and  not  death  but  ascension.  And 
as  in  doing  this  Philostratus  carefully  ignores 
Christ  and  Christians,  so  if  in  all  the  works  of 
Plutarch  there  is  no  hint  that  such  a  religion  was 
existing,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  conclusive  proof 
either  that  Plutarch  knew  nothing  about  it,  or 
that  knowing  it  he  did  not  think  it  worthy  of 
notice.  But  how  vast  is  the  difference  between 
the  heathendom  which  Seneca  represents,  and  that 
which  Philostratus  portrays,  is  shown  most  of  all 
in  that  spirit  of  piety  with  which  his  ApoUonius 
fosters  religious  worship  wherever  he  goes.  An 
active  principle  of  belief  has  been  substituted  for 
the  principle  of  negation  which  prevailed  in  the 
century  closed  by  Seneca.  Further,  the  value  of 
the  work  of  Philostratus  to  us  consists  in  its  being 
a  full-length  picture  of  the  Neopythagorean  system, 
of  thought.  It  contains  the  best  that  cultured 
heathenism  had  to  say  for  itself  in  the  first  half 
of  the  third  century.  It  also  indicates  unmis- 
takeably  the  position  which  it  took  up  in  the  face 
of  the  advancing  Church.  The  one  is  its  absolute, 
the  other  its  relative  meaning.  Hardly  a  learned 
man  has  studied  this  work  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  author  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  letter  at  least  of  the  Gospels;  and  the 
inference  has  likewise  been  general  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  give  a  concrete  example  of  human  life 
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which  should  be  to  the  religion  and  philosophy  of 
the  Greek  mind — the  object  throughout  which  he 
seeks  to  exalt — what  the  example  of  Christ  was 
to  the  Christian,  However  convinced  the  reader 
becomes  that  the  pretended  life  is  a  pure  fiction, 
this  purpose  retains  its  value.  The  work  is  any- 
thing but  historical  in  its  facts,  but  its  appearance 
at  that  time  and  its  intention  contain  historv.  It 
is  in  this  view  that  the  points  of  similarity  and  the 
points  of  contrast  between  Christ  in  the  Gospels 
and  Apollonius  as  imagined  by  Philostratus  are 
equally  striking ;  for  if  the  man  who  devoted  his 
life  to  the  communication  of  religious  truth,  in 
whom  knowdedge  and  power  were  perfect  and 
equal,  and  Avho  used  both  only  in  going  about  and 
doing  good,  while  they  had  up  to  that  time  no 
sort  of  counterpart  in  actual  heathen  history,  point 
unmistakeably  to  the  Original  thus  copied,  so  on 
the  other  hand  the  power  in  virtue  of  which  all 
this  is  said  to  be  done,  that  is,  the  divine  particle 
in  virtue  of  which  the  human  soul  is  one  with  the 
supreme  God,  indicates  as  decisively  the  heathen 
standing-ground  on  which  Philostratus  rested.  It 
is  a  counter-system  which  Philostratus  thus  set 
iqD ;  and  while  his  imitation  shows  his  knowledge 
of  the  great  inimitable  life  which  he  presumed  to 
attempt  to  transfer  to  another,  it  also  shows  that 
the  counter-system  which  he  tried  to  set  up  had  a 
special  reference  to  the  Christian  original.  Thus 
his  Avork  is  the  answer  of  philosophic  heathenism 
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to  the  Christian  Church  and  its  doctrine.  It 
gathers  up  the  elements  of  the  preceding  progress 
which  had  taken  place  in  this  direction,  and  hardly 
anticipates  in  time  the  fidl  development  of  the 
Neoplatonic  philosophy  which  we  have  next  to 
consider. 


in. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    NEOPLATONIC    PHILOSOPHY  AND    EPOCH. 

In  the  character  of  Apollonius,  as  delineated  by 
Philostratus  in  his  pretended  biography,  we  find  a 
complete  union  of  philosophy  and  rehgion.  It  is 
not  the  abstract  pursuit  of  knowledge,  but  the 
governing  his  own  life  and  the  directing  the  lives 
of  others  by  the  principles  of  divine  wisdom  which 
is  represented  to  be  the  philosopher's  motive.  So, 
again,  he  is  represented  as  living  in  the  temples, 
as  consulting  the  oracles,  and  especially  that  of 
Trophonius,  from  which  he  receives  a  sort  of 
authentication  of  his  doctrine  in  the  book  of 
Pythagoras.  Thus  he  acknowledges  the  need  of 
a  revelation  for  the  acquisition  of  truth.  Philo- 
stratus likcAvise  has  invested  his  creature  with  the 
power  to  work  miracles,  and  this  power  is  assigned 
to  him  as  a  result  of  his  piety,  and  in  order  to 
accredit  his  teaching.  It  is,  moreover,  an  inherent 
power,  belonging  to  the  soul  as  identical  in  its 
nature  with  the  one  divine  etherial  essence  which 
Apollonius  worships  underneath  all  the  various 
manifestations  of  Hellenic  or  Indian  or  Egyptian 
deities.     For  the  author  is  careful  to  express  by 
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the  practice  of  his  hero  the  notion  that  the  unity 
of  this  god  is  unimpaired  by  the  variety  of  rites 
with  which  these  several  deities  are  worshipped. 
And,  further,  union  with  this  godhead  is  the  end 
after  which  ApoUonius  strives,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  return  after  death  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
a  doubting  youth  that  it  has  been  accomphshed  in 
the  soul  as  soon  as  set  free  from  the  bondage  of 
its  imprisonment  in  matter,  that  is  to  say,  the 
body  borne  about  by  it  on  earth.  Thus  in  Apol- 
lonius  the  union  of  philosophy  with  religion  is 
associated  with  another  union,  in  which  the  multi- 
tudinous deities  of  Hellenic,  Indian,  and  Egyptian 
worship  are  taken  up  and  absorbed.  They  become 
in  a  manner  which  is  nowhere  defined  nianifesta- 
tions  of  one  power,  in  which,  as  the  producer  of 
all  things,  the  source  of  that  generation  whose 
evolutions  are  countless,  the  Avhole  universe  is 
lying. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  biography  by  Philo- 
stratus.  It  is  its  aspect  viewed  absolutely.  If  we 
look  at  it  relatively,  the  latest  historian^  of  Greek 
philosophy  is  only  summing  up  what  is  the  con- 
current judgment  of  almost  all  who  have  studied 
the  work,  where  he  says:  "The  delineation  of 
ApoUonius  as  a  Avhole  and  in  many  particular 
traits  is  so  remarkable  a  counterpart  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  that  we  have 
every  ground  for  assuming  the  purpose  of  its 
1  ZeUer,  v.  135. 
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author  to  have  really  been  to  set  an  equally  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  old  religion  over 
against  the  wonder-working  Prophet  of  the  new 
one."  Thus  both  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  imitation  of  Christ  by  Philostratus  are 
indisputable,  although  both  Christ  and  Christians 
are  completely  ignored  by  him,  and  although  his 
system  has  its  own  positive  and  entirely  heathen 
standing-ground.  For  the  thorough  contrast  of 
his  doctrine  with  the  Christian  is  as  remarkable  as 
the  covert  imitation  of  Christ.  Nor  is  this,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  a  simple  and  direct 
imitation,  but  a  heathen  rendering  of  his  features. 
ApoUonius  is  to  be  to  the  heathen  what  Christ  is 
to  the  Christian,  with  a  view  to  show  that  the 
religion  which  produced  ApoUonius  was  at  least 
equal  to  the  religion  set  up  by  Christ.  The  fact 
of  a  tacit  reference  to  Christ  throughout  the  sup- 
posed character  of  ApoUonius  would  not  be  over- 
thrown, nay,  would  not  be  impaired  in  force,  by 
showing  that  the  principles  from  which  the  two 
characters  spring,  as  w^ell  as  the  results  in  w^hich 
they  terminate,  are  quite  different.  Rather  the 
imitation  and  the  contrast  illustrate  each  other. 

In  all  the  points  above  mentioned,  that  is,  in 
the  complete  union  of  philosophy  and  religion,  in 
acknowledging  the  need  of  revelation  in  order  to 
attain  that  truth  which  is  the  object  of  both,  in 
claiming  the  power  to  work  miracles  as  a  result 
of  piety   and   in    order   to   accredit  teaching,   in 
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maintaining  the  absolute  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  human  soul  to  it,  and 
consequently  in  proposing  imion  with  that  God- 
head as  the  end  of  man's  life,  and  further  in  the 
close  alliance  of  this  religious  philosophy,  notwith- 
standing its  tenet  of  the   divine  unity,  with  the 
existing  polytheistic  worship,  the  doctrine  which 
Philostratus  was  exhibiting  under  the  form  of  a 
biography   was   about   the   same  time   put   forth 
in  the  schools  of  Alexandria  in  a  system  of  philo- 
sophic teaching.     Ammonius  Sakkas,  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  Neoplatonic  school,  was  indeed  the 
exact  contemporary  of  Philostratus,  as  the  lives  of 
both  ran  from  about  a.d.  180  to  250.    Porphyrius 
declares  that  Ammonius-  was  of  Christian  parents, 
and  brought  up  a  Christian;  but  asserts  that  when 
he  began  to  think  and  philosophise,  he  changed  to 
the  established  religion.     This  is  denied  by  Euse- 
bius,  who  says  that  he  remained  a  Christian  to  the 
last.   The  pupils  of  Ammonius  considered  his  doc- 
trine as  the  revelation  of  a  higher  wisdom,  which 
should  not  be  communicated  to  the  uninitiated. 
Porphyrius  asserts  Plotinus  to  have  derived  his 
system  from  the  oral  teaching  of  Ammonius.    But 
as  no  writing  by  Ammonius  is  extant,  it  is  from 
the  treatises  of  the  disciple  that  we  learn  the  Xeo- 
platonic  system.     This  very  eminent  philosopher-'^ 
was  born  a.d.  205,  at  Lykopolis  in  Egypt.     In  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  a.d.  232,  he  gave  himself  up 

2  Quoted  hy  Eiisebius,  Hist.  vi.  19.  ^  See  Zeller,  v.  413. 
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to  the  study  of  philosophy.  After  frequenting  the 
schools  of  various  teachers  he  came  to  that  of 
Ammonius,  and  the  doctrine  and  demeanour  of 
this  teacher  so  attracted  him,  that  he  exclaimed, 
"That  is  the  man  for  me,"  and  he  remained  in 
faithful  and  devoted  attendance  on  him  for  eleven 
years.  He  then  attempted  to  visit  the  East  in 
order  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  the  Persians  and 
Indians,  and  for  this  purpose  accompanied  the 
army  of  the  Emperor  Gordian.  But  this  expedi- 
tion did  not  succeed,  and  thereupon  Plotinus 
betook  himself  to  Rome  in  the  year  244.  In  this 
place  he  gave  philosophical  lectures  which  were 
much  frequented  by  the  higher  classes.  He  won 
great  applause,  not  merely  by  the  originahty  of 
his  thoughts  and  by  the  skilful  and  attractive 
manner  of  his  instruction,  but  hkewise  by  the 
dignit}^  of  his  person,  his  intense  earnestness,  and 
the  purity  of  his  moral  character.  He  practised 
the  Pythagorean  life  in  all  the  severity  of  its 
abstinence.  His  whole  heart  was  in  the  work  of 
teaching.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed,  that  a  great 
many  friends  chose  him  for  guardian  of  their 
children  of  both  sexes.  Those  who  were  in  closest 
intercourse  with  him  looked  up  to  him  with  vene- 
ration. His  disciple  Porphyrins,  in  his  Life, 
attributes  to  him  a  gift  of  working  miracles  and 
of  prophecy,  such  as  that  assigned  to  Apollonius 
by  Pliilostratus.  The  great  ladies  of  Rome  hung 
upon  his  lips.     His  extant  treatises  were  composed 
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at  Rome  from  his  fiftieth  to  his  sixty-fifth  year, 
A.D.  254 — 269.  The  next  year  he  died  of  a  sick- 
ness in  Campania. 

Philostratus  had  given  in  the  form  of  a  pre- 
tended biography  the  principles  of  the  Neopytha- 
gorean  philosophy  as  they  had  been  more  or  less 
prevalent  from  the  time  of  Plutarch.  The  system 
of  Plotinus  proceeds  from  the  same  principles,  but 
is  drawn  out  with  greater  philosophic  accuracy, 
with  a  more  defined  purpose,  with  clearer  know- 
ledo^e  of  the  ultimate  issues.  If  the  character  of 
ApoUonius  was  fictitious,  the  real  Plotinus  appears 
to  have  been  as  devoted  to  his  work  of  teaching  as 
the  philosopher  imagined  by  Philostratus.  His 
whole  life,  from  the  time  that  he  gave  himself  up 
to  study  in  the  school  of  Ammonius  to  his  death 
in  Campania,  w^as  noble  and  blameless  upon  the 
heathen  model.  He  is  described  as  searching  for 
truth  through  all  the  systems  of  philosophy ;  and 
after  his  attendance  of  eleven  years  upon  Ammo- 
nius, he  endeavours  to  visit  the  Persian  and  the 
Indian  wise  men,  exactly  after  the  manner  and 
with  the  motive  which  Philostratus  attributes  to 
ApoUonius.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  a  man 
so  devoted  to  inquiry  in  reUgious  systems  was 
ignorant  of  Christianity.  Not  only  was  his  master 
Ammonius  originally  a  Christian,  Avhether  or  not 
he  afterwards  became  a  heathen,  as  Porphyrins, 
the  traducer  of  Christians,  maintains,  and  Euse- 
bius,    the    Church   historian,    denies,    but   in  the 
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twenty-five  years  which  Plotinus  spent  at  Rome, 
he  witnessed  the  great  persecutions  of  Decius,  of 
Galhis,  and  of  Valerian,  the  martyrdoms  of  at 
least  two  Pontifi*s,  S.  Stephen  and  S.  Sixtus,  with 
that  of  S.  Laurence.  The  time  of  his  greatest 
mental  activity  was  exactly  that  of  which  'S.  Cyp- 
rian said  that  the  emperor  would  rather  endure 
a  competitor  for  his  throne  than  a  successor 
to  the  Chair  of  Peter.  Thus  during  the  fifteen 
years  in  which  Plotinus  was  committing  to  paper 
the  philosophy  which  in  the  previous  decade  of 
years  he  had  delivered  orally  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished circles  of  Rome,  the  Christian  Church, 
teaching  and  suiFering,  was  visibly  contesting  with 
heathenism  the  possession  of  society,  and  was 
recognised  by  the  emperors  as  the  foe  they  had  to 
dread  and  were  resolved  to  exterminate.  The 
truce  under  which  Origen  had  spent  so  large  a 
part  of  his  life  had  been  rudely  broken,  and  if  in 
his  answer  to  Celsus  he  had  remarked  that  the 
number  of  martyrs  up  to  that  time  had  been  com- 
paratively few,  he  lived  long  enough  to  enter  upon 
a  period  in  which  it  would  be  largely  increased. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  appearance  of  the  Neoplatonic 
philosophy,  as  set  forth  by  Plotinus,  synchronised 
with  the  great  persecutions  which  assaulted  the 
Church,  when  in  all  the  domain  of  thought  the 
Christian  doctrine  was  the  burning  question  of 
the  day,  and  in  the  daily  life  of  men  Christian 
conduct  was  the  spectacle  of  all  beholders.     If  the 
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systems  of  Philostratus  and  Plotinus  are  in  their 
positive  tenets  identical,  it  will  not  be  surprising 
to  find  that  they  take  up  a  similar  position  towards 
the  Christian  Church.  It  will  hereafter  be  shown 
that  the  same  reference  which  the  person  and 
character  of  the  invented  Apollonius  as  a  teacher 
bear  to  the  person  and  character  of  Christ  is 
found  in  the  religious  system  of  Plotinus  when 
considered  over  against  Christian  doctrine.  As  in 
the  one  a  complete  heathen  standing-ground  did 
not  exclude  a  tacit  imitation  of  Christ,  so  in  the 
other  the  summing  up,  classifying,  and  rearranging 
heathen  elements  derived  from  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  the  Stoics,  will  not  exclude  that  force  of 
Christian  thought  permeating  the  lettered  w^orld, 
which  caused  heathenism  to  collect  its  whole 
strength  against  an  advancing  enemy. 

The  system  of  Plotinus  is  nothing^  but  a 
methodical  description  of  the  gradations  by  which 
the  procession  of  the  world  from  the  divinity  and 
the  return  of  man  to  the  divinity  is  brought  about. 
Its  motive 5  may  be  said  to  be  a  yearning  after 
perfect  union  with  the  divinity.  It  may  be  divided 
objectively  into  three  main  parts :  his  view  of  the 
world  above  the  senses,  that  is,  the  intellectual  and 
invisible  world;  and,  springing  out  of  this,  his 
view  of  the  world  which  meets  the  senses,  and 
specially  of  man  its  chief  denizen  ;  and  thirdly,  the 
raisinfT  of  the  mind  to  the  invisible  world  and  its 

o 

*  Zeller,  v.  370.  ^  Ibid.  v.  420. 
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return  thither,  which  it  is  the  proper  function  of 
philosophy  to  direct  and  effectuate. 

1.  As  to  the  first  point,  Plato  had°  distin- 
guished the  world  of  ideas  from  the  world  of 
appearance,  and  placed  the  soul  in  the  mean 
between  them.  Though  he  had  set  the  Idea  of 
the  Good  above  all  the  rest,  yet  it  was  only  the 
first  of  them.  And  he  had  attempted  to  explain 
the  world  of  appearance  by  the  existence  of  Matter, 
which  he  made  independent  of  Ideas.  In  these 
respects  Plotinus  differed  from  him.  A^Tiile  Plato 
had  two  original  principles,  one  positive,  the  Ideas, 
and  one  negative.  Matter,  Plotinus,  distinguishing 
as  Plato  had  done,  between  the  Avorld  beyond  the 
senses  and  the  world  of  which  they  are  cognisant, 
the  general  foundation  of  which  is  Matter,  did 
away  with  that  original  duality  of  principles,  and 
deduced  in  the  last  resort  everything  from  one 
supreme  cause.  But  his  invisible  world  was 
triply  graduated.  First  there  was  the  Primal 
Being,  exalted  above  all  existence  and  thought: 
secondly,  there  was  Mind,  comprehending  the 
pure  thoughts  into  which  it  parts  itself:  thirdly 
there  was  Soul,  the  supersensuous  being  which  has 
a  propensity  to  Matter.  In  these  three  principles 
he  included  all  the  powers  of  the  invisible  world. 

As  to  the  conception  of  the  Primal  Being  by 
Plotinus  it  may  be^  summed  up  in  the  triple 
description   of  the  Infinite,   the   One  and  Good, 

6  ZeUer,  v.  422.  ^  m^i^  y,  429. 
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and  the  Absolute  Cause  of  all  things.  And  in  this 
he  seems  to  have  employed  in  fact  the  three  philo- 
sophical methods  for  reaching  the  knowledge  of 
God,  though  he  never  names  them,  the  way  of 
negation,  the  way  of  eminence,  and  the  way  of 
causality,  Avhicli  afterwards  came  through  the  so- 
called  Dionysius  Areopagites  into  usage  in  the 
Christian  schools.  The  conception  of  the  Infinite 
belongs  to  the  first  way,  that  of  the  One  and  the 
Good  to  the  second  way,  that  of  Absolute  Causality 
to  the  third  way.  It^  is  especially  in  the  last  that 
his  conception  becomes  intelligible:  as  when  he 
says,  that  only  the  conclusion  from  efi'ect  to  cause 
leads  us  to  the  Primal  Being.  As  the  Good  is  not 
seldom  described  as  the  cause  of  all  things,  so  it  is 
called  infinite  power,  the  power  from  which  every- 
thing is  derived.  It  is  this^  point  of  view  which 
especially  rules  in  Plotinus  the  relation  of  the  finite 
to  the  infinite.  As^^  the  Primal  Being  is  conceived 
to  be  efficient  power,  it  necessarily  produces  another 
down  to  the  furthest  limit  of  the  possible :  and  this 
production  is  not  one  of  reflection  and  free  will, 
which  have  no  place  in  the  First  One,  but  simple 
necessity  of  nature.  As  every  complete  being 
strives  to  produce  another,  the  most  perfect  and 
the  most  powerful  must  above  all  work  produc- 
ingly,  the  best  communicate  itself  ungrudgingly. 
The  First  One  overflows,  and  in  overflowing 
produces   another.      But    in   this    he   would   not 

8  ZeUer,  v.  439.  °  Ibid.  v.  440.  ^^  Ibid.  v.  441. 
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only  exclude  all  tlioiight  of  generation  in  time,  he 
would  likewise  expressly  guard  against  tlu;  thouglit 
of  emanation  by  remarking  that  the  inferior  must 
not  be  conceived  as  an  efflux  of  the  superior.  The 
First  One  remains  in  itself  unmoved  and  unles- 
sened,  while  the  stream  of  being  goes  forth  from 
it;  the  Derived  is  in  It,  but  not  It  in  the  Derived. 
He  uses  other  images  expressly  to  show  the  imma- 
nence of  this  relation.  The  First  One  is  the  Root ; 
the  Derived,  the  Plant :  that  the  Sun,  and  this  its 
Light — atmosphere.  The  Derived  stands  to  the 
First  One  not  as  a  part  to  the  whole,  but  as  the 
eiFect  to  its  cause.  It  is  not  taken  from  the 
substance  of  the  First  One,  but  without  lessening 
or  change  of  this  substance  is  established  and  sup- 
ported by  its  power.  In  fact  these  images  ^erve  to 
conceal  want  of  precision  in  the  conception.  There 
is  a  contradiction  to  be  covered  by  them,  and  it 
consists  in  this,  that  the  First  One  is  the  cause  of 
the  Derived,  but  yet  is  required  to  be  inclosed  in 
itself,  and  to  need  no  completion.  Now,  cause  as 
such  cannot  be  conceived  without  effect,  nor  power 
without  its  result.  Here  on  the  contrary  a  cause 
is  maintained  which  is  essentially  outside  its  effect, 
and  does  not  need  it  for  the  completion  of  its  being. 
That  which  is  produced ^^  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  that  from  v.'hieh  it  is  originated,  tliat  is,  not 
merely  receives  its  condition  in  its  origin,  but  only 
subsists  in   dependence  on   it,  is  borne  and  sup- 

"  Zeller,  v.  444. 
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ported  by  it.     The  power  which  goes  forth  from 
the    First    One    diffuses   itself  into    every  being, 
without,  however,  dividing  itself  from  its  origin. 
The  First  One  is  therefore  present  to  each  being 
with  its  whole  undivided  infinite  power :  it  is  one 
life  which  issuing  from  it  pervades  all  and  confers 
on  each  its  proper  being.     Plotinus  expresses  this 
by  a  metaphor.     The  whole  is  enlightened  by  the 
beams  of  the  Primal  Being.  This  is  the  Sun,  which 
pours   forth   the   universe,    as    a    circle    of  light, 
around :  the  Centre,  which  rules  by  its  power  the 
whole  circumference  of  existence.    Thus  everything 
is  essentially  related  to  the  First  One  in  its  being 
and  activity :  has  in  it  the  end  of  its  operation : 
the  centre  about  which  it  turns. 

Now^-  so  far  as  the  First  One  reveals  itself  in 
the  Derived,  the  Derived  stands  to  it  in  a  relation 
of  identity,  partakes  of  it :  but  so  far  as  this  revela- 
tion is  only  appearance  in  another,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  supreme  cause  in  its  effects,  the  two 
stand  negatively  to  each  other.     The  Original  can 
only  communicate  itself  imperfectly  to  the  Derived. 
In  proportion  as  the  chain  of  beings  is  removed 
from  its  origin  its  completeness  diminishes.     Ploti- 
nus dwells  on  both  these  sides  of  his  doctrine.    The 
One  is  present  to  everything  which  is,  as  penetrat- 
ing it  with  its  power.    All  is  an  imitation,  or  more 
accurately,  a  shadowed  or  mirrored  image  of  the 
First :  that  is,  is  not  merely  similar,  but  produced 

1'^  Zeller,  v.  447. 
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as  a  copy  by  the  continuous  effect  of  the  Primal 
Being.  To  Be  comes  to  a  being  only  so  far  as  it 
is  one,  and  the  completeness  of  its  being  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  unity.  But  everything  is  one  only 
so  far  as  it  imitates  the  original  unity.  So  likewise 
everything  has  the  end  of  its  effort  and  the  measure 
of  its  activity  in  the  Primal  Being  as  the  absolute 
Good:  or,  as  Plotinus  represents  this,  everything 
seeks  to  contemplate  the  Good,  and  what  it  does 
or  produces  is  only  an  attempt  to  reach  this  con- 
templation. But,  however  near  the  relationship  of 
that  which  is  After  to  that  which  is  Before  may  be, 
it  is  far  removed  from  actual  sameness.  That  which 
has  become  can  never  be  of  the  same  being  as  that 
out  of  which  it  has  become.  The  Cause  is  of  neces- 
sity more  complete  and  powerful  than  the  Effect : 
the  Origin  more  one  than  the  Derived.  Thus  the 
further  that  we  descend  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  the  more  intermediate  causes  separate  a 
thing  from  the  first  cause,  the  more  imperfect  it 
is.  The  sum  of  being  forms  a  graduated  scale,  or 
a  series  of  concentric  circles,  in  which  perfectness 
of  being  decreases  in  proportion  to  distance  from 
the  First  One,  Unity  passes  into  Multiplicity,  and 
the  light  radiated  from  the  Primal  Being  pales 
until  it  is  at  length  extinguished  in  the  darkness 
of  non-being.  On^^  the  other  hand,  the  Primal 
Being  is  complete  and  content  in  itself,  and  by  no 
means  goes  out  of  itself  in  producing  the  finite.  It 
"  Zeller,  v.  450. 
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receives  thereby  no  increase  in  perfection,  not  even 
any  object  for  its  activity.  The  Derived  only  is 
inwardly  drawn  to  the  First,  not  the  First  to  the 
Derived.  The  Second  is  derived  only  from  the 
overflowing  of  the  First,  but  is  something  super- 
fluous to  it. 

But  here  we  must  note  two  things.  The  first 
is,^'^  that  this  procession  from  the  First  One  to  the 
Finite  takes  place  neither  by  an  act  of  Thought  or 
Will,  nor  by  a  logical  necessity,  but  by  a  purely 
physical  effect,  being  moreover  a  procession  which 
ever  diminishes  in  completeness,  though  this  weak- 
ening is  not  the  substance  but  only  the  effect  of 
the  Original  Being.  And  we  must  note  secondly, 
that  in  the  relation  thus  maintained  between  the 
Divine  and  the  Finite,  the  Finite  has  no  being  of 
its  own,  is  mere  accident,  mere  aj^pearance  of  the 
Divine.  Every  thing  which  is  Derived  is  upborne 
by  the  powers  which  stream  forth  from  the  Primal 
Being,  which  are  not  separated  from  their  origin, 
so  that  one  operation  embraces,  penetrates,  deter- 
mines all  things. 

This  presence  ^^  of  the  Divine  is  always  brought 
into  act  for  the  lower  degrees  of  being  by  the 
higher.  The  part  works  first  upon  the  part,  then 
the  whole  through  the  part.  The  corporeal  world 
is  in  the  Soul:  the  Soul  in  the  Mind:  the  Mind 
in  the  One.  Or,  again,  of  the  unfolding  spheres, 
the  innermost,  or  Mind,  is  enhghtened  by  the 
"  Zeller,  v.  451.  ^^  ibid.  y.  453. 
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Centre ;  the  Second,  or  Soul,  by  the  Mind ;  the 
Third,  or  Corporeal,  by  the  Soul.  Hence  the 
Corporeal  moves  itself  first  towards  the  Soul ; 
the  Soul  towards  the  Mind ;  and  both  only  in  this 
OTadation  towards  the  First  One. 

o 

The  Primal  Being,  ^^  the  Original  Unity,  the 
One  which  is  likewise  Good,  being  above  reason 
and  the  knowledge  of  reason,  out  of  the  super- 
abundance of  its  power  causes  an  image  of  itself 
to  go  forth,  as  the  sun  sends  forth  its  beams.  The 
likeness  of  necessity  turns  itself  to  its  original,  in 
order  to  contemplate  it,  and  thereby  becomes 
Mind.  The  Ideas  are  immanent  in  the  Mind, 
but  not  as  mere  thoughts,  rather  as  portions  of 
itself  substantially  existing  in  it.  They  make  in 
their  unity  the  Mind,  as  theorems  in  their  unity 
make  a  science.  Plato's  Ideas^''  become  to  Plotinus, 
as  to  Philo,  intelligences  which  are  embraced  by 
the  Mind  as  universal  intelligence,  which  the  Mind 
works  out  in  itself,  and  of  which  it  consists : 
spiritual  powers,  thinking  spirits,  which  are  con- 
tained in  it  and  under  it,  as  species  in  genus,  or 
as  particular  sciences  in  science  as  a  whole.  Thus 
the  conception  of  Mind,  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
in  itself  a  multiplicity  of  forms  and  powers, 
broadens  into  that  of  the  intelligible  world.  It 
is  the  very  Living  Being  which  contains  the 
archetypes  of  all  living  beings  in   itself.      In  it 

"  Uebenveg,  i.  244. 
"  Zeller,  v.  471,  473.     auro^aJci-,  475. 
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the  multifold  intelligible  powers  are  one  poAver, 
the  many  gods  one  god. 

As  the  Second  proceeds  from  the  First/^  so 
by  the  same  necessity  a  Third  proceeds  from  the 
Second,  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  it 
as  it  to  the  First,  and  its  generation  is  no  more 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  a  work  of 
intention  or  purpose,  or  connected  with  change 
in  the  Producer.  This  production  of  the  Mind 
is  the  Soul. 

The  conception  of  the  Soul  is  determined  in 
general  by  its  being  the  next  to  the  Mind,  and 
the  mean  between  it  and  the  Avorld  of  appearance, 
being  on  the  one  side  tilled,  moved,  and  illumined 
by  the  Mind,  on  the  other  side  touching  the 
corporeal  which  is  produced  by  it.  It  stands, 
however,  nearer  to  the  Intelligible,  and  with  it 
is  reckoned  to  belong  to  "the  Divine."  In  its 
essence  it  is  Number  and  Form,  like  the  Idea, 
Life,  and  Activity,  like  the  Mind :  the  outermost 
of  the  light-circles  which  surround  the  Primal 
Light,  beyond  Avhich  darkness  begins.  In  its 
nature  it  is  eternal  and  outside  of  time,  though 
it  produces  time.  Proceedings^  forth  from  the 
Mind  it  stretches  itself  out  into  bodies,  as  a  point 
extends  itself  to  a  hne.  Thus  it  has  an  ideal  in- 
divisible element,  and  likewise  a  divisible  element 
which  enters  into  the  corporeal  world.  The 
indivisible  element  ^^  belongs  to  it  as  totality,  or 

18  ZeUer,  v.  476.       "  Uebenveg,  i.  253.       ^o  Zeller,  v.  480,  484. 
III.  W 
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world-soul.  That  %Yhieli  proceeds  immediately 
from  the  Second  Principle  is  only  the  universal 
Soul.  Particular  souls  spring  from  this.  They 
are  only  operations  of  the  universal  Soul,  differ- 
ent manifestations  of  the  one  life  which  streams 
through  all.  Therefore,  though  individually  dif- 
ferent they  are  yet  one  and  the  same,  as  science 
in  its  different  parts  is  one,  as  there  is  one  light 
which  illumines  the  most  various  places.  The 
Soul  of  the  universe  remains  undivided,  but  each 
several  being  takes  from  it  what  it  can  hold. 

At  this  point  we  reach  the  boundary  of  the 
intelligible  world,  and  if  the  universal  Soul  does 
not  pass  out  of  it,  yet  in  its  division  among 
particular  souls  Ave  enter  upon  the  world  of 
appearance. 

2.  As  the  invisible  divine  world  proceeds  forth 
by  necessity  from  the  Primal  Being,  first  in  the 
Mind  and  then  in  the  Soul,  so  the  whole  visible 
world  which  meets  the  senses  proceeds  forth  from 
the  Soul  by  the  same  necessity.  The  Soul,^! 
standing  at  the  limit  of  these  two  worlds,  illumi- 
nates, in  accordance  with  the  system  of  nature, 
that  which  is  beneath  it,  namely.  Matter,  enters 
into  Matter  with  a  portion  of  its  powers,  becomes 
in  its  operation  bound  up  with  it,  and  advances 
out  of  the  eternal  and  intelligible  into  the  life  of 
time.  It  is  only  through  this  connection  of  the 
Soul's  powers  with  Matter  that  the  visible  Avorld 

«■  ZeUer,  v.  491. 
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comes  into  existence.  Without  it,  Matter,  as  being 
devoid  of  quality,  and  of  body,  would  be  no  object 
of  perception.  So  far  Plotinus,^^  following  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  considers  Matter  as  the  basis  of 
everything  which  meets  the  senses,  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  Intelligible.  It  is  a  universal 
Substratum  of  that  which  has  body,  distinct  from 
every  particular  body.  It  is  the  mere  possibility 
of  being.  Only  by  the  accession  of  Form  to  it,  it 
becomes  definite. 

By  this  coming  down  of  the  Soul  upon  Matter, 
the  whole  visible  world  starts  into  being, -^  not  by 
an  act  of  thought  and  will,  but  by  simple  natural 
necessity,  for  the  Soul  could  do  no  other^^^se  than 
give  shape  to  the  Matter  which  needed  shaping, 
no  otherwise  than  enlighten  that  which  lay  be- 
neath it.  And  since  this  necessity  ever  equally 
existed  and  will  ever  equally  exist,  Plotinus  ab- 
solutely contradicts  any  temporal  beginning  and 
any  temporal  end  of  the  world.  But  though  this 
operation  of  the  Soul  in  forming  the  world  is 
necessary,  yet  its  connection  with  Matter  is  a 
sinking  down  into  an  unfitting  state,  a  fall  of  the 
Soul.  For  Plotinus,^-*  passing  herein  beyond 
Plato,  places  the  cause  of  evil  in  the  connection 
of  the  Soul  with  Matter.  The  Soul,  in  virtue  of 
its  hidier  nature,  is  of  itself  free  from  evil.  Evil 
can  only  arise  to  it  from  the  polluting  connection 
with  something  in  itself  evil.      For,  if  evil  is  the 

22  Zeller,  v.  486.  ^3  n,ij.  y.  493.  24  Hjja.  v.  489. 
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absence  of  good,  Matter  is  the  original  and  absolute 
privation,  pure  want.  If  evil  consists  in  motion 
without  rest,  in  absence  of  limit,  in  want  of  form, 
proportion,  and  definiteness,  of  Matter  alone  these 
properties  are  not  only  predicated,  but  make  up 
its  essence.  Hence  Matter  is  the  Primal  Evil ; 
corporeality  is  a  secondary  evil ;  and  only  in  the 
third  degree  can  the  Soul,  in  so  far  as  it  gives 
itself  up  to  an  evil  which  is  foreign  to  it,  be 
termed  evil. 

This  doctrine,^^  that  the  nature  of  evil  consists 
in  the  connection  of  the  soul  with  matter,  is  the 
special  characteristic  of  Neoplatonism,  and,  it 
must  be  added,  a  special  contradiction  in  itself, 
and  one  Avhich  leads  to  a  disarrangement  and 
confusion  in  the  whole  view  of  human  nature. 
The  contradiction  consists  in  this,  that  Plotinus 
makes  everything,  without  exception,  including 
Matter  itself,  proceed  forth  in  orderly  sequence 
from  the  Primal  Being,  the  absolute  One  and 
Good.  But  Matter  is  evil,  as  being  privation  and 
pure  want.  Thus,  that  which  in  quality  is  the 
absolute  contradiction  of  the  One,  the  Good,  and 
the  Spiritual,  is  made  to  arise  out  of  it  by  the 
quantitative  May  of  a  progressive  weakening  or 
deterioration.  The  whole  visible  universe,  which 
Plotinus  otlle^^Yise  marks  as  a  work  of  trans- 
cendent wisdom  and  power,  is  produced  by  the 
connection   of  the  Soul  with  Matter,  which  very 

25  Zl-11ci-.  v.  490,  422. 
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connection  is  at  the  same  time  stigmatised  as  evil. 
Yet  to  this  predicament  Plotinus  was  reduced, 
since  from  his  point  of  view  he  could  neither 
derive  Matter  from  the  Divinity  as  a  positive 
condition  of  the  Divine  being  carried  into  act, 
nor  place  it  as  a  second  original  principle  beside 
the  Divinity. 

But  this  conception  of  Matter  as  evil  is  neither 
that  of  the  natural  philosopher,  nor  that  of  the 
metaphysician;  it  arises  clearly  from  the  moralist's 
view  of  the  eifect  of  a  bodily  nature  on  the 
human  subject.  Let  us  proceed  then  from  it  to 
the  doctrine  of  man,  as  set  forth  by  Plotinus. 

This  divides  itself  into  three  parts  :  the  first 
will  concern  the  condition  of  the  human  soid  in 
its  state  before  this  life;  the  second  its  condition 
durino-  this  life ;  the  third  its  condition  after  this 
Ufe. 

As  to  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  Plotinus 
says,-^  "  Before  this  generation  had  taken  place 
(that  is,  before  our  entrance  into  this  life),  we 
were  there  as  other  men,  and  some  as  gods,  pure 
souls,  mind  bound  up  with  the  universal  substance, 
being  portions  of  the  intelligible  not  parted  off 
nor  detached  from  it,  but  being  of  the  Whole." 
As  long  as  souls-''  continue  in  this  state  they  are 
free  from  all  sufferings,  and  as  portions  of  the 
World-soul  rule  Avith  it  the  world,  without  being 
in  it.     They  are  outside  the  world,  since  in  that 

26  Ennead,  vi.  4,  14.  Quoted  hy  Zeller,  v.  512.        ^r  ibiJ.  y.  513. 
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which  is  beyond  the  senses  there  is  neither  time 
nor  change.  There  is  in  them  neither  the  faculty 
of  discursive  thought,  nor  self-consciousness,  nor 
remembrance,  for  they  do  not  need  to  seek  know- 
ledge, which  they  either  do  not  yet  or  no  longer 
possess,  but  as  they  are  perfectly  transparent  to 
each  other,  they  see  immediately  in  themselves 
the  Mind,  and  all  Essence,  and  the  superessential 
Good.  But  yet  souls  cannot  continue  in  this  their 
original  state.  As  the  original  unity  produces 
multiplicity,  so  by  the  same  necessity  the  Soul 
must  produce  something  else,  and  communicate 
itself  to  that  which  is  beneath  it.  And  thus 
individual  souls  by  a  necessity,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  called  a  fall  and  a  fault,  pass  by  an  eternal 
law  into  a  body  suited  to  their  quality  and  will. 
This  descent-^  is  at  once  by  an  internal  impulse, 
by  the  power  of  the  absolute  cause,  and  for  the 
adornment  of  the  corporeal  world.  Souls  pass 
into  a  body  because  the  Soul  of  the  universe, 
according  to  the  conception  of  it  in  the  system, 
is  the  point  of  union  between  the  intelligible  and 
the  sensible  world. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  this  previous  state  of 
the  soul  in  considering  man  as  he  is  in  this  life. 
By  its  connection  with  the  body  something  strange 
and  foreign  has  been  attached  to  the  soul,  which 
is  in  its  nature  incorporeal,  and  likewise  was  once 

^*  Ennead,  iv.  8,  5.      ^otJ)   avn^ovaiif)  xal  diricc   dvvd/Msug,   -/.a) 
rZ\j  ij.it'  uxjTYiV  xoG/j,/i(!ei  mi  'ip^irai.     Quoted  by  Zeller,  v.  515. 
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without   a  body.       Another    being    of    opposite 
qualities  has  now  hung  on  to  the  pure  being  of 
man.      The  soul   has   been   transferred    from   its 
natural  element  into   a   new  one,   and  has  been 
subjected  to  the  necessity  of  a  double  life.    "  We^^ 
are  two-fold,  as  we  take   into    account  the  wild 
beast,  or  that  which  is  above  it.     The  body  is  a 
wild  beast  animated,  but  the  true  man  is  another 
who  is   pure   of  these  things,   and   possesses  the 
intellectual  virtues,  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
soul  as  it  is  apart."      But  the  genuine  substance 
of  the  man,  the  real  man,  is  our  higher  nature 
only.     Through  it  our  soul  is  related  to  the  Soul 
of  the  AU,  and  of  hke   quality.     It   is  the  pure 
form  which  is  not  touched  by  that  which  is  of 
the  senses.     It  has  the  divine  reason  not  merely 
above  it,  but  also  to  its  whole  extent  within  it. 
"In   what   relation," 20  he   asks,    "does   the   soul 
stand  to  the  Mind  ?    or  have  we  this  above  us  ? 
We  have  it  either  as  common  to  all,  or  as  pecuhar 
to   ourselves,    or,    and    this    last    is    plainly   the 
meaning  of  Plotinus,  both  as  common  to  all  and 
peculiar   to   ourselves.       It  is   common,    because 
indivisible   and   one   and   everywhere   the   same: 
it  is  our  own,  because  every  one  has  it  entire  in 
the  First  Soul."    But  this  want  of  clearness  affects 
the  whole  Plotinic  system,  in  that  the  :Mind  is 
made  at  once  our  reason   and  a  being  superior 

29  Ennead,  i.  1,  10.     Quoted  by  Zeller,  v.  516. 
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to  IIS,  and  that  the  Soul  is  made  equivalent  to 
the  human  I,  at  one  time  as  distinguished  from 
the  Mind,  at  another  as  identified  with  it. 

The  result  is  that  in  the  Plotinic  theory,  soul 
and  body  do  not  make  up  one  nature  of  man.^^ 
But  if  there  is  no  real  unity  in  the  parts  which 
compose  him  during  his  life  on  earth,  with  the 
end  of  this  life  these  parts  separate  again,  and  the 
return  of  the  soul  from  the  world  of  sense  to  the 
world  which  is  above  the  senses  follows.  This  is 
a  simple  consequence  of  what  precedes.  If  the 
soul  before  this  life  was  bodiless,  it  can  be  so 
likewise  after  it.  If  the  present  life  is  merely  a 
disturbing  of  its  original  state,  we  shall  consider 
the  leaving  it  only  a  return  to  a  higher  and  more 
natural  being.  Further,  Plotinus  points  to  the 
soul's  relationship  with  "the  Divine."  If  any 
soul,  for  instance,  the  World-soul,  be  immortal, 
our  soul  must  be  so  likewise,  since  it  is  of  the 
like  essence.  But  as  it  is  of  the  soul's  essence 
to  be  immortal,  so  a  restoration  of  the  body  is 
not  to  be  thought  of,  since  it  would  be  a  perpetua- 
tion of  the  prison  in  which  the  soul  now  finds 
itself  "The  true  waking  up,"  says  Plotinus, ^2 
"is  a  resurrection  not  together  Avith  the  body, 
but  away  from  it :  to  wake  up  with  the  body 
would  be  but  a  change  as  it  were  of  bed  from  one 

'^  The  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  of  the  theory  in  this  respect 
are  dwelt  upon  by  Zeller,  v.  519 — 527. 

22  Ennead,  iii.  6,  6.     Quoted  by  Zeller,  v.  528. 
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sleep  to  another.  To  wake  up  absolutely  without 
bodies  is  the  real  waking."  Plotinus,  like  the 
whole  Greek  philosophy,  abhors  the  doctrine  of* 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  But  he  embraces 
the  old  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  As  souls  were  originally 
drawn  down  into  bodies  by  the  attraction  of  the 
senses,  so  at  their  issue  from  the  body  the  souls 
which  have  not  freed  themselves  from  this  attrac- 
tion will  pass  into  new  bodies,  whether  of  beasts 
or  of  men,  which  shall  correspond  to  their  quality, 
and  thus  each  shall  receive  a  retribution  for  what 
it  has  here  deserved.  The  purest  souls  rise  above 
the  world  of  sense  altogether,  and  return  to  their 
original  country. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  according  to  this 
doctrine  the  conception  of  personality,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  soul,  is  wanting  in  the  period  before  its 
earthly  existence  and  in  the  period  after  it.  In  its 
original  state  its  condition  is  clearly  impersonal 
altogether.  The  words  above  quoted  express  this. 
In  such  a  state  souls  are  "pure,"  that  is,  disen- 
cumbered from  matter,  "  mind  bound  up  with  the 
universal  substance."  To  this  state  the  completely 
purified  souls  return.  They  behold  the  universe. 
As^^  in  the  intelligible  world  there  is  no  change 
and  no  time,  upon  entering  into  it  life  in  time, 
and  with  it  remembrance,  are  extinguished  in  an 
absolutely  uniform  thought  of  the  supersensuous 

33  Zeller,  v.  532. 
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world.  Thus  the  soul  proceeds  into  the  body,  as 
into  a  prison,  out  of  an  impersonal  state;  and 
when  it  is  best  and  purest  it  returns  out  of  that 
prison  into  an  impersonal  state.  But  what  is  it  in 
the  interval?  What  in  this  life  constitutes  the 
human  being?  The  soul  alone  is  said  to  be  the 
real  man.  It  is  of  its  own  nature  free  from  error 
and  free  from  fault.  It  is  only  by  connection  Tvdth 
a  body  that  it  can  become  involved  in  either. 
Sensuality,  which  is  the  source  of  all  evil,  belongs 
to  the  body  only,  yet  the  soul  alone  is  punished 
for  it  in  the  retribution  which  follows  after  death. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  to 
which  imperfectly  purified  souls  are  subject,  the 
body  in  which  they  did  well  or  ill  is  neither  re- 
warded nor  punished,  but  the  soul  is  punished  by 
passing  into  another  body,  of  man  or  beast,  corre- 
sponding to  the  quality  which  it  has  acquired  by 
its  transitory  union  with  the  former  body.  It  is 
plainly  regarded  as  the  only  principle  of  identity 
in  the  man,  but  its  reward  consists  in  becoming 
again  impersonal,  as  its  punishment  lies  in  being 
again  connected  with  a  body.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Even  during  its  imprisonment  in  the  body  it  has 
no  substantial  existence  of  its  own,  but  is  a  portion 
cut  off  from  the  World-soul.  It  follows  that  in 
Neoplatonic  doctrine  there  is  no  such  union  be- 
tween soul  and  body  as  to  constitute  a  personality 
made  up  of  the  two.  If  we  regard  the  soul's  own 
nature,  it  is  divine ;  if  we  regard  its  connection 
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with  the  body,  it  is  an  imprisonment  of  the  divine 
in  matter ;  if  we  regard  the  body,  it  is  a  portion  of 
matter,  which  by  its  connection  with  the  soul  be- 
comes to  it  the  intrinsic  seat  of  evil.  The  man,  in 
whom  these  two  antagonistic  elements  co-exist, 
indeed,  but  do  not  coalesce,  is  hterally  "  half  dust, 
half  deity,"  but  he  is  not  a  whole  at  all.  According 
to  this  system  of  thought,  the  unity  of  body  and 
soul,  which  constitutes  a  proper  human  person- 
ality, does  not  exist. 

3.  If  the  souP^  has  come  into  its  present  con- 
dition only  by  a  darkening  of  its  original  being, 
and  during  its  connection  with  the  body  can  never 
cease  to  look  upon  it  as  something  foreign  and  dis- 
turbing, and  can  only  hope  for  a  return  to  its 
original  state  by  absolute  freedom  from  the  do- 
minion of  sense,  its  proper  task  is  to  work  for  this 
deliverance  and  so  to  reach  the  end  of  its  nature. 
Accordingly  this  elevation  of  the  mind  above  the 
world  of  sense  forms  the  third  portion  of  the  Plo- 
tinic  system. 

As  to  the  end  at  which  man  should  aim,  his 
doctrine  is  Stoic.  Perfect  life  must  be  hfe  in 
accordance  with  nature,  nature  however  so  under- 
stood as  that  which  is  highest  in  man,  and  most 
proper  to  him,  and  this  is  thought,  the  activity 
of  the  thinking  mind.  AH  the  rest  is  but  acces- 
sory. External  circumstances  are  merely  the 
shell,  the  mind  the  kernel.    Happiness  consists  in 

3*  Zeller,  v.  533. 
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the  bearing  of  the  man  towards  this  real  inward 
self. 

The  doctrine  respecting  moral  good  and  evil 
which  follows  upon  this  is  of  the  highest  moment 
in  the  system. 

As^^  it  is  not  an  inward  perversion  of  the 
spiritual  being,  but  only  the  connection  of  the 
soul  ^vith  the  body  from  which  the  imperfection  of 
its  present  life  springs,  no  more  than  the  dissolution 
of  this  connection  is  required  to  get  rid  of  this 
imperfection ;  or,  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  the 
soul's  own  inclination  to  sensuousness,  the  mere 
cessation  of  this  external  bias,  not  a  change  of  its 
inward  character,  will  be  required  to  take  back 
the  soul  to  its  purity  and  perfectness.  The  soul 
has  no  more  to  do  than  to  turn  itself  away  from 
what  is  foreign  to  it,  and  to  conline  itself  to  its 
own  original  activity.  A  change  in  this  activity, 
as  such,  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary,  since  the 
proper  being  of  the  soul,  its  real  self,  has  remained 
without  fault  and  without  error.  The  decision  in 
man's  moral  condition  consists  in  the  turning  away 
from  sensuousness;  the  turning  towards  that  which 
is  above  the  senses  follows  immediately,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  and  requires  no  special  working  of 
the  will  upon  itself,  no  further  inward  process,  to 
bring  it  aljout.  So  soon  as  the  impediment  which 
the  sensuous  inclination  puts  in  the  way  of  the 
soul's  natural  activity  is  removed,  this  is  resumed, 

^^  Zulk-r,  V.  537. 
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and  the  soul  pursues  its  course  to  that  which  is 
above   the    senses   with    the   same    certainty  and 
necessity  with  Mdiich  a  balloon  mounts  into  the 
air  when  the  ropes  which  bind  it  down  are  cut. 
Thus  the  notion  of  purification  understood  as  a 
deliverance  from  the  body  forms  the  basis  of  this 
moral  system.     That,  at  least,  is  the  negative  side ; 
the   positive  is,  that  conversion   to  the  invisible 
world,  that  becoming  like  to  God,  which  follows 
immediately  from  it.     As  the  soul's  badness  con- 
sists in  its  mixture  wdth  the  body,  and  its  depend- 
ence on  the  bod}',  its  goodness  can  only  consist  in 
its  detaching  itself  from  the  body,  and  working  for 
itself  alone.     All  virtues  are  nothing  more  than  a 
purifying,  but  this  purifying  does  not  touch  the 
soul  as  such,  which  in  itself  has  no  stain,  but  only 
its  relation  to  the  body!  Accordingly  the  becoming 
like  to  God  is  contained  in  the  purifying.    As  soon 
as   the    impure    elements    are   removed,  the    soul 
appears  again  in  its  original  being.  As  the  sculptor 
only  needs  to  cut  away  a  portion  of  the  marble  to 
bring  out  the  divine  image,  so  the  man  Avorking 
upon  himself  only  needs  to  remove  the  superfluity 
in   order  to  stand  revealed  in  his  pure   beauty. 
Nor  only  this,  but  at  the  same  time  he  will  see  the 
Divine  above  him,  for  kith  only  can  discern  kin.  On 
which  Plotinus^G  remarks,  "for  never  did  eye  gaze 
on  the  sun  without  being  of  sun-like  nature,  nor  the 
soul  behold  beauty,  without  already  being  beautiful." 

3C  Enncad,  i.  6,  9.     Quoted  by  Zuller. 
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All  moral  activity,  then,  in  its  last  resort,  leads 
back  to  the  delivery  of  the  soul  from  the  body. 

But^''  highly  as  Plotinus  prizes  the  activity  of 
discursive  thought,  it  is  not  to  him  the  highest 
thing  of  all.  It  presupposes  an  immediate  know- 
ledge of  that  Avhich  is  above  the  senses.  The  soul 
of  itself  is  limited  to  mere  reflection ;  it  can  only 
borrow  from  the  Mind  the  principles  of  a  higher 
knowledge.  Spirit  only  can  reveal  itself  to  spirit  ; 
kin  only  can  know  kin;  mind  only  can  understand 
the  Mind.  This  higher  knowing  is  an  immediate 
possession  of  what  is  known.  In  the  contemplation 
which  thus  takes  place  the  distinction  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  Mind  ceases.  The  human 
thought,  retiring  into  the  purity  of  its  being,  there- 
by unites  itself  with  the  divine  thought  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  In  the  words  of  Plotinus :  "^^  "If  he 
who  has  mind  is  himself  such  as  to  be  all  things, 
when  he  conceives  self  he  conceives  allthina:s  with 
it ;  so  that  such  an  one  with  energetic  iuAvorking, 
beholding  himself,  holds  all  things  as  contained  in 
himself,  and  himself  as  containing  all  things."  The 
highest  degree  of  this  state  is  that  doctrine  of 
Ecstasy  which  is  in  contradiction  with  the  whole 
original  direction  of  Gra3Co-Ptoman  thought.  Plo- 
tinus makes  the  ultimate  end  of  philosopliy  to 
consist  in  a  beholding  of  the  divinity,  in  wliich  all 
definiteness  of  thought  and  all  self-consciousness 

•■'^  Zellcr,  V.  547. 
28  Ennecul,  iv.  4,  2.    Quoted  l.y  Zeller,  v.  548. 
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disappear  in  mystic  trance.     When^'^  God  appears 
suddenly  in  the  soul,   there  is  nothing  more  be- 
tween him  and  it ;  they  are  no  longer  two,  l}ut  an 
indistinguishable  unity.     The  soul  becomes  in  this 
contemplation  of  the  divinity  not  only  one  with 
itself,  in  that  the  opposition  between  mind^'^  and 
soul  disappears,  but  one  with  the  divinity.     The 
Primal  Being  unites  itself  with  its  being ;  the  Soul 
has  no  part  which  it  does  not  touch,  but  falls  into 
one  point  with  it.     It  can  then  no  longer  be  called 
a  contemplation  of  God,  but  a  being  God.     The 
soul  becomes  pure  light,   free   from  all  gravity; 
becomes  God,  or,  yet  more  rightly,  knows  that  it 
is    God.     In    this   unconditional   unity   Avith   the 
highest,  how  could  self-consciousness  or 'conscious 
thought  remain  ?    Self-consciousness  is  only  where 
the  subject  can  distinguish  itself  from  the  object ; 
thought   only  where  these    are   determinate  con- 
ceptions;  but  here  we  have  gone  beyond  every- 
thing determinate  and  conceivable.     If  ^^  we  ask 
how  the  soul  can  reach  this  state,  the  reply  is, 
through  absolute  abstraction  from  external  things, 
through  complete  sinking  into  itself.     If  the  soul 
removes    every  inchnation    and    every  image    of 
what  is  outside  it,  if  it  draws  back  into  itself  from 
everything  which  is  not  itself,  then  it  is  at  once 
immediately  in    the    divinity,   being    entirely  in 
itself    This  higher  light  may  not  be  pursued  but 
must  be  waited  for,  till  it  appear.    It  dawns  on  the 

30  Zeller,  v.  55].         "o  i.e.  ^ov;  and  -^^'/J-        *^  Zeller,  v.  553. 
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soul  ^vithout  means  or  preparation,  by  a  sudden 
enlightening.  The  soul  cannot  say  Avhence  it 
conies,  from  within  or  from  without.  Indeed, 
strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  come,  but  is  there, 
and  fills  as  with  delight  and  blessing. 

^Yo  may  suppose  that  with  a  character  so 
inward  and  concentrated  as  that  of  Plotinus,  and 
with  a  system  the  culminating  point  of  Avhicli  is 
the  identification  of  the  soul  with  the  Divinity,  his 
philosophy  would  be  also  his  religion :  the  two 
would  be  to  him  convertible  terms.  We  have  seen 
this  to  have  been  a  marked  feature  in  the  character 
of  ApoUonius  as  imagined  by  Philostratus.  No 
doubt  it  became  a  reality  in  the  living  Plotinus. 
But  the  imagined  ApoUonius  was  likewise  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods:  and  the  apparently 
absolute  monotheism  of  Plotinus  found  room  in 
his  system  for  an  unlimited  number  of  deities,  in 
which  he  could  comprehend  the  ancestral  gods  of 
the  popular  worship,  and  the  visible  gods,  the  stars 
and  heavenly  bodies.  The  Mind,  the  Second  God, 
the  most  immediate  revelation  of  the  Inconceiv- 
able, produces  all  the  Ideas,  all  the  invisible  gods. 
They  are  portions  of  his  substance,  and  so  make 
up  collectively  the  supersensuous  Avorld.  The 
divine  Mind  comprehends  these  several  minds: 
they  are  personified  into  gods,  and  gifted  with  the 
contemplative  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  world ; 
but  then  again  their  separate  personality  vanishes 
away  into  identity  with  the  divine  Mind.    They  are 
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indescribably  beautiful  and  venerable,  but  only 
through  the  Mind  which  works  in  them.  "  They 
arc  not,""^'-'  he  says,  "  at  one  time  intelligent,  at 
another  time  unintelligent,  bat  are  always  wise  in 
the  impassible,  stable,  pure  Mind,  and  know  all 
things,  and  are  acquainted  not  with  human  affairs, 
but  their  own,  and  all  things  which  the  mind 
beholds."  Here,  then,  he  can  find  room  for  all 
the  deities  of  the  Greek  or  any  other  mythology, 
and  by  using  the  interpretation  of  the  myth  which 
had  become  common  in  philosophy,  his  Primal^^ 
Being  can  become  Uranos,  the  father  of  the  gods, 
and  Kronos,  who  swallows  his  own  children,  is  the 
Mind,  in  that  he  incloses  in  himself  his  offspring 
which  is  the  intelligible  world,  and  if  Zetis  is  said 
to  escape  from  that  destiny,  the  real  meaning  here 
indicated  is  the  production  of  the  World-soul,  the 
Third  Deity,  out  of  the  Mind.  This  World-soul  is 
Jupiter.  Apollo  is  the  One,  as  the  negation  of 
the  multiple.  Hermes  is  intelligible  Form,  the 
Logos.  The  most  degrading  symbol  of  Greek 
worship  represents  the  productive  power  of  the 
Logos,  and  the  mother  of  the  gods  is  the  abstract 
conce2:)tion  of  Matter,  as  the  general  substratum  of 
Forms.  In  fact,  just  as  the  Stoic  ]\Ionotlieism  with 
its  one  all-embracing  god  did  not  scruple  to  recog- 
nise innumerable  particular  gods  under  various 
apparent  shapes,  so  Plotinus,^^  laying  down  one 

■*-  Enneacl,  v.  8,  3.     Quoted  hy  Zellcr,  v.  558. 
«  Zeller,  v.  560.  «  Plotinus,  ii.  9,  9.     Quoted  by  ZeUer,  v.  557. 
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great  King  of  whom  all  things  are  the  production, 
did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  his  greatness  was 
shown  by  the  multitude  of  the  gods  who  were 
ranged  beneath  him  and  dependent  on  him,  and 
that  those  who  knew  his  power  would  not  contract 
God  into  one,  but  declare  him  to  be  many. 

Nor  was  it^""  only  the  whole  range  of  mytho- 
logy which  Plotinus  defended  by  philosophical 
argument.  He  extended  this  defence  to  the 
concrete  worship  carried  on  in  thousands  of 
temples  and  paid  to  the  statues  of  the  gods  who 
represented  the  qualities  Avhich  he  interpreted  after 
the  manner  we  have  just  indicated.  For  inasmuch 
as  the  whole  universe  is  bound  together  by  sym- 
pathy, the  higher  powers  communicate  themselves 
in  preference  to  that  which  is  like  them.  Xow  as 
the  statue  is  formed  after  the  idea  of  a  particular 
definite  god,  it  is  through  this  idea  connected  with 
that  god,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  world  of  sense 
is  connected  with  the  intelligible  world  by  the 
medium  of  the  Soul.  Thus,  though  he  did  not 
admit  that  the  godhead  descended  into  the  statue, 
yet  the  power  imparted  from  the  godhead  to  the 
visible  world  has  in  a  special  manner  its  seat  in  it. 
The  statue  is,  as  it  were,  a  mirror  reflecting  a 
portion  of  the  divine  radiance,  which  the  worship- 
per thus  catches  up. 

Xow  in  all  this  system  of  religious  philosophy, 
which  was  committed  to  writing  at  Rome  bet"\veen 

45  Zeller,  v.  562. 
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the  years  254 — 270,  and  which  has  been  arranged 
for  us  by  Porphyrins,  the  chief  disciple  of  Plotinus, 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Christian  religion.  We 
have  seen  that  there  was  none  in  the  life  of  Apol- 
lonius  by  Philostratus.  Plotinus  presents  his 
system  as  the  result  of  ancient  Greek  thought : 
the  harmony  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 
But  the  master  of  Plotinus,  that  Ammonius  Sakkas 
on  whom  he  had  sedulously  and  reverently 
attended  for  eleven  years,  and  from  whose  oral 
teaching  Porphyrins,  who  worships  his  own 
master,  declares  that  he  drew  his  inspiration,  was 
a  Christian.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the  mind 
of  Plotinus,  as  well  as  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  his  life,  leave  scarcely  a  possibility  that  he  was 
not  informed  in  Christian  doctrine.  Nor  must  we 
fail  to  remember  that  the  actual  arranger  of  his 
writings,  his  chief  disciple  Porphyrins,  was  a  man 
very  well  acquainted  with  Christianity,  and  wrote 
an  elaborate  attack  upon  it,  an  attack  which  the 
chief  defenders  of  the  Church  thought  wortli}^  of 
refutation.  Into  the  bearing  of  the  Plotinic  i^hilo- 
sophy  upon  Christian  doctrine  we  shall  enter  pre- 
sently. Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  cannot 
with  any  show  of  probability  be  doubted  that  the 
author  of  it  Avas  acquainted  with  the  Christian 
behef,  as  he  was  beyond  question  a  witness  of  a 
time  of  unparalleled  suffering  undergone  by  the 
Church  while  he  was  resident  at  Rome.  The  man 
who  philosophised  in  the  very  city  and  at  the  very 
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time  ^vheii  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Laurence  thrilled 
through  every  breast,  knew  what  Christianity  was, 
both  in  belief  and  in  action. 

But  here  a  word  must  be  said  about  Porphy- 
rins, and  it  need  not  be  more  than  a  word,  because 
he  did  not  himself^^  add  to  the  Plotinic  philoso- 
phy, which  he  expounded  and  popularised,  and 
which  he  laboured  to  make  clear  and  intelligible. 
That  philosophy  already  stood  under  its  founder 
in  the  closest  relation  to  religion,  having  a  prac- 
tical scope:  but  in  Porphyrins  it  is  the  main  object 
to  work  a  reform  of  religion  by  philosophy,  to 
cultivate  piety  in  connection  with  the  heathen  gods. 
Some  Christian  writers  state  that  he  was  originally 
a  Christian,  but  on  account  of  some  ill-treatment 
which  he  experienced  fell  off  to  heathenism.  This, 
however,  seems  contrary  to  the  language  of  S.  Aug- 
ustine,^'' Avho  laments  over  him  that  pride,  and 
especially  his  disgust  at  the  doctrine  that  God 
assumed  a  body,  prevented  him  from  becoming  a 
Christian.  But  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  man 
who  laboured  above  all  others  to  arrange  and  make 
clear  the  Plotinic  system  of  philosophy  was  himself 
imbued  with  many  Christian  sentiments.  More- 
over he  was  at  once  well  acquainted  with  the 
Christian  religion  and  its  bitterest  enemy.  But 
he  did  not  add  anything  material  to  that  philoso- 
phy. Such  as  Plotinus  made  it  it  continued  to  be 
during   the   whole    period    in  which    heathenism 

"  Zeller,  v.  580.  "  De  Civitate  Dei,  x.  29. 
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carried  on  the  struggle  with  the  Christian  Church. 
From  Plotinus  to  Julian,  who  carried  out  with  the 
power  of  the  Roman  empire  the  principles  of  that 
philosophy,  the  great  opponents  and  persecutors  of 
the  Christian  Faith  were  heathens  of  this  fashion. 
From  Julian  to  Proclus,  during  which  the  power 
of  persecution  was  taken  from  them,  they  main- 
tained exactly  the  same  principles  respecting  the 
supreme    God,    his    relation    to   the   world,    and 
respecting   man    and   his   place  in   the  world,   as 
Plotinus.      They   maintained    likewise   the    same 
intense  abhorrence  of  the  Christian  Faith.     They 
united    devotion    to    the    heathen   w^orship    and 
defence   of  its  gods,  its  fables,   and  its  practices 
with  such  an  exoteric  belief  as  that  of  Plotinus. 
To  meet  the  Christian  objection  against  plurality 
in  the  godhead,  they  were  monotheists  in  the  sense 
of  Plotinus,  while  on  the  part  of  all  those  who 
maintained  the  deity  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Venus, 
and  the  rest,  they  defended  the  worship  and  all  the 
manifold  practices  which  belonged  to  that  worship 
Avith  such  an  interpretation  as  we  have  seen  above. 
What  has  been  said  of  Porphyrius,'^*^  that  he 
took  up  philosophy  mainly  on  its  religious  and 
practical  side,  is  yet  more  applicable   to    lambli- 
chus.    If  the  former  had  found  the  help  of  religion 
and  the  assistance  of  the  gods  necessary  to  enable 
philosophy  to  discharge  its  work,  much  stronger 
was  this  feeling  in  the  latter,  since  he  still  more 

*8  zeller,  v.  619. 
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distrusted  the  strength  of  human  nature,  and  was 
still  more  con\inced  of  his  own  helplessness. 
How  the  gods  produce  what  is  finite  we  cannot 
tell ;  enough  for  us  the  conviction  that  all  is  done 
by  them.  The  first  condition  of  a  true  know- 
ledge of  God  is  the  belief  that  nothing  is  impossible 
to  the  gods.  He  who  has  this  belief  will  betake 
himself  to  a  theology  which  allows  him  to  assume 
everything  which  is  taught  about  the  gods.  To 
a  philosopher  who  proceeded  from  these  principles 
no  popular  belief  could  appear  absurd,  no  blending 
of  tenets  in  a  system  of  mixed  philosophy  and 
religion  be  extravagant.  The  wdder  the  grasp 
with  which  he  embraced  in  his  speculation  the 
religions  of  all  peoples,  the  more  perfectly  he 
must  have  thought  himself  to  have  reached  the 
end  at  which  his  philosophy  aimed. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  more  detail  as  to 
the  particular  views  of  Porphyrius  and  lamblichus, 
or  of  Proclus,  the  last  exponent  of  this  philosophy. 
Such  as  it  appears  in  Plotinus,  it  continues  in 
its  main  principles  and  conclusions  to  the  end. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Philosophy, 
as  it  is  the  last  production  of  the  Greek  mind, 
so  it  is  the  issue  and  the  outcome  of  a  long 
preceding  train  of  thought.  We  are  told  that 
Plotinus,  like  his  great  predecessors  who  were 
the  objects  of  his  professed  veneration,  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  and  Aristotle,  was  a  man  of  the 
most  curious  mind.     He  had  in  fact  followed  up 
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^^itll  a  sort  of  devotion  the  lives  of  the  philo- 
sophers who  preceded  him,  and  examined  their 
several  tenets :  and  he  composed  a  system  which 
was  the  working  out  and  arrangement  of  certain 
fundamental  ideas,  inherited  from  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  the  Stoics  on  the  one  hand,  from 
Philo  and  the  Alexandrine  school  of  thought  on 
the  other.  The  work  so  accomplished  was  the 
logical  issue  of  the  whole  Keopythagorean  move- 
ment, a  movement  which  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
and  Seneca,  as  we  have  seen  them  declare,  did 
not  exist,  but  which  Ave  have  found  so  strong  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch.  Plotinus,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  be  his  interpreter,  to  give  a  logical  and 
connected  expression  to  that  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  Plutarch's  mind.  But  what  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  movement?  What  resuscitated, 
with  a  force  which  it  had  never  before  possessed, 
a  train  of  thought  Avhich  had  apparently  come 
to  an  end  in  Seneca's  time  ?  Plotinus,  like 
Philostratus,  was  fully  aware  of  the  new  power 
which  was  stirring  the  world,  and  he  searched 
the  whole  arsenal  of  Greek  thought  for  a  counter 
force.  His  philosophy  is  the  ultimate  ground 
taken  up  by  Hellenism,  on  which  to  tight  its 
last  and  desperate  battle  with  the  advancing 
Christian  Church. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  last  chosen  ground  of 
conflict,  but  likewise  the  development  of  a  com- 
plete  antagonism   in  which   heathendom   gathers 
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itself  up  to  produce  on  its  own  domain  and  from 
its  own  principles  all  those  effects  which  it  saw 
the  Christian  Church  in  the  train  of  accompUshing. 
It  aimed  at  satisfying  the  mind  and  heart  of  man 
with  regard  to  the  same  objects  which  the  Christian 
Church  had  made  of  primary  interest  in  the  world. 
At  the  moment "^'■'  Avhen  Ammonius  Sakkas  and 
Plotinus  founded  their  school,  the  search  after 
the  Absolute  was  the  capital  problem  which 
agitated  and  troubled  minds.  What  the  Philo- 
sopher calls  the  Absolute,  the  Christian  calls  God. 
But  to  produce  such  a  state  of  things  had  been 
the  work  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  Seneca's 
time  such  a  question  would  have  been  otiose, 
a  complaint  which  he  makes  in  fact,  when  he 
says  that  so  few  regard  philosophy.  Plotinus 
felt  that  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  had  assaulted 
the  polytheistic  worship  with  a  prodigious  force, 
and  he  set  up  a  counter  unity  to  it  with  which 
he  wished  to  satisfy  the  reason  on  one  side,  and 
spread  an  a^gis  over  the  whole  pantheon  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  gods  on  the  other. 

For,  further,  his  system  is  a  heathen  analogon 
of  Christianity,  to  which  it  stands  just  as  the 
pretended  Apollonius  stands  to  Christ.  Apol- 
lonius  was  the  man-god,  in  that,  possessing  in 
his  soul  a  portion  of  the  divine  reason,  in  virtue 
of  it  he  possessed  all  knowledge,  and  the  power 
of  working  miracles.     As  such,  he  was  set  over 

*^  .Tules  Simon,  Alexandrine  Philosophy,  Preface,  p.  i. 
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against  the  God-man.  As  a  specimen  of  human 
nature  in  its  highest  condition,  he  was  to  bear  a 
comparison  with  human  nature  as  assumed  by  a 
Divine  Person,  in  which  fact  the  whole  Chiistian 
revelation  is  summed  up.  The  force  of  the 
simultaneous  connection  and  contrast  lies  precisely 
in  this,  that  Apollonius  not  only  stood  entirely  on 
heathen  cround,  but  rcDresented  unassisted  human 
nature.  Such  as  he  was,  Pythagoras  had  been  and 
others  might  be.  On  this  ground  he  was  to  rival, 
encounter,  and,  as  Philostratus  thought,  to  prevail 
over  Christ.  Just  so  the  system  of  Plotinus  was 
intended  on  a  heathen  basis  to  meet  and  encoimter 
the  Christian  Church  at  all  points,  wage  war  with 
it  for  the  possession  of  human  hearts,  'satisfy  the 
yearnings  Avhich  it  had  called  forth,  and  all  this 
in  virtue  of  a  force  belong-in";  to  human  nature 
itself. 

This  trii)le  thesis,  that  the  Philosophy  which 
we  have  above  contemplated  in  its  chief  features 
was  the  last  production  and  outcome  of  Hellenic 
thought,  that  it  was  the  development  of  a  com- 
plete antagonism  with  the  Christian  mind,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  heathen  analogon  of  it,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  illustrate. 

II. 

This  will  be  done  sufficiently,  I  think,  if  we 
consider  under  three  heads  the  opposition  between 
the  Neoplatonic  system  and  the  Christian  Creed. 
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The  first  opposition  will  be  between  the  Primal 
Being  as  conceived  in  the  system,  and  God  as 
He  is  in  Himself  according  to  the  Creed,  between 
the  Impersonal  and  the  Personal  God.  The  pro- 
blem of  God  and  the  World,  as  stated  by  the  one 
and  the  other,  makes  the  second  opposition.  The 
relation  between  God  and  man,  issuing  out  of 
these  two  several  conceptions  of  this  problem, 
forms  the  third. 

The  Primal  Being  of  Plotinus  appears  to  be 
formed  by  logical  abstraction  after  this  wise. 
All  which  meets  the  senses  he  generalises  under 
the  conception  of  Matter;  all  which  thinks  he  gene- 
ralises under  the  conception  of  Mind,  as  Spinoza 
did  after  him.^°  But  beyond  both  Mind  and 
Matter  lies  the  conception  of  Being.  Not  content, 
however,  with  this,  he  tries  to  invent  something 
beyond  not  only  Mind  but  Being,  which  he  terms 
the  Absolute  Unity.  He  personifies^^  the  result  of 
his  abstraction,  holds  it  for  the  principle  of  that 
from  which  it  is  abstracted,  and  identifies  it  accord- 
ingly with  what  he  calls  the  Godhead.  Then, 
following  the  inverse  process,  and  descending  from 
the  abstraction  to  which  he  had  mounted,  he 
makes  the  first  production  of  the  Absolute  Unity 
to  be  Mind,  that  is,  the  conception  of  Intellect  as 
distinct  from  Matter,  the  second  to  be  Soul,  which 
he  considers  abeady  to  touch  upon  the  corporeal 
world,  or  Matter:  and  then  through  the  connection 

^  See  note  at  tlie  end  of  the  chapter.  ^^  Ueberweg,  ji.  251. 
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of  the  Soul  with  Matter  he    supposes  the  whole 
visible  w^orld  to  roll  itself  out  into  existence. 

The  procession  of  all  things  from  this  so  con- 
ceived Unity  is  necessary  and  eternal :  not  of 
thought  or  purpose.  And  all  that  which  so 
proceeds  has  no  real  substance  of  its  own.  It  is 
mere  accident,  an  appearance  of  the  Divine :  for 
it  is  one  operation  which  embraces,  penetrates 
through  and  determines  all  things.^'- 

If  we  attempt  to  reach  the  meaning  of  aU  this, 
it  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Unity  which  is 
called  the  Deity  has  no  real  existence.  It  is 
merely  the  substitution  of  the  highest  logical 
abstraction  for  the  really  Absolute.  It  puts  the 
emptiness  of  all  being,  which  may  become  any- 
thing, which  exists  only  in  our  thought,  and 
nowhere  in  reality,  instead  of  the  fulness  of  Being, 
Mind,  and  Life. 

Such  a  conception  of  the  Primal  Being  is 
logical  Pantheism  ;  and  its  relation  Avith  the 
universe  that  of  dynamical  Pantheism. 

But  it  was  from  a  physical  view  of  the  world 
and  a  desire  to  reduce  it  to  a  physical  unity,  that 
Greek  philosophy  took  its  start:  and  the  confu- 
sion of  God  with  the  world,  as  it  was  involved 
in  its  beginning,  so  remains  its  great  error  durmg 
the   course    of  nine   hundred   years  from  Thales 

52  The  appearance  of  tliis  tlioiiglat  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
Greek  philosophy  is  noted  by  Kleutgen,  Philosophie  der  Vorzeit,  u. 
204,  sec.  649.     See  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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to  Plotinus.  In  the  seventh  century  before  Christ, 
the  ^vise  men  of  Greece  all  proceeded  from  the 
expressed  or  the  tacit  assumption  of  one  world- 
forming  force,  whether  they  considered  this  as 
bound  up  with  matter,  or  as  severed  from  it, 
whether  they  called  it  Nature,  or  the  Divine,  or 
by  any  other  name.'^^  This  conception  forms  the 
common  basis  of  the  mechanical  doctrine  of  nature 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  dynamical  doctrine 
of  nature  on  the  other.  All  the  various  schools 
of  materialistic  Pantheism,  of  which  the  Ionic 
is  the  first,  spring  from  the  former;  all  the  various 
schools  of  idealistic  Pantheism,  of  which  the  Eleatic 
is  the  first,  spring  from  the  latter.  In  the  former 
the  confusion  of  God  with  the  world  consists  in 
making  him  its  material  cause  ;  in  the  latter  it 
consists  in  making  him  its  formal  cause:  in  both 
the  relation  of  all  existing  things  to  him  is  that  of 
the  Appearance  to  the  Essence,  that  of  the  Part 
to  the  Whole. 

In  the  first  stirrings  of  Greek  philosophic 
thought  flatter  and  Mind  were  not  distuiguished, 
but  Anaxagoras  clearly  brought  out  the  concep- 
tion of  Mind  as  distinct  from  Matter,  of  one 
universal  j\Iind  as  the  disposer  and  controller  of 
all  things.  This  conception  appeared  to  Aristotle 
so  important,  that  he  called  Anaxagoras  in  com- 
parison with  those  who  preceded  him  a  sober 
man  among  drunkards.      And  in  truth  this  con- 

s^  Zelkr's  Vortruye,  p.  9. 
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ception  was  the  highest  reached  Avhether  by  Plato 
or  by  himself.      Brought  up  in  the  behef  of  a 
multitude  of  gods,  and  with  the  material  figures 
which   represented   the   functions   of   those   gods 
continually  before  their  eyes  from  childhood,  their 
merit  was  that  they  conceived  one  supreme  God 
distinct  from  Matter,  pure  Mind :  but  when  they 
considered  the  relation  of  this  God,  who  was  pure 
Mind,  to  Matter,  of  which  the  endless  manifesta- 
tions'in  the  universe  maybe  summed  up  in  the 
word  Nature,   Plato   did   not   reach   beyond   the 
conclusion  that  this  Matter  had  always  existed, 
and  was  in  some  undefined  way  over  against  the 
supreme  Mind,  who  worked  upon  it  indeed,  and 
reduced  it  to   order,  but  who  found  it  there,   a 
something  to  be  counted  with,  and  not  wholly  to 
be  subdued.     Aristotle,  while  he  carried  out  the 
conception  of  Anaxagoras  to  the  point  that  this 
Mind,  distinct  from  all  contact  with  Matter,  was 
eternLl,  the  first  mover,  and  the  cause  of  motion, 
but    himself    incapable    of  change,    incapable  of 
becoming,    pure    Act,    yet    in    deaUng    with    the 
problem  of  Matter,  and  its  relation  to  this  Mmd, 
held  that  the    universe   was   eternal.      Thus  the 
two  princes  of  Greek   thought,    while   not    pan- 
theists,   so   far   as   they  conceived   one    Supreme 
Mind,  entirely  detached  from   Matter,  yet  faded 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  this  Mind 
to  the  universe  in  such  a  manner  as  would  escape 
the  error  of  pantheism.     For  not  only  was  Matter 
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conceived  by  them  as  ever  existing  over  against 
Mind,  but  their  conception  of  Mind  itself  appears 
to  have  been  only  an  abstraction  from  the  human 
mind ;  a  generalising  of  Intellect  parallel  to  the 
conception  of  Materia  ijrima  as  the  substratum  of 
all  body.  At  least  the  result  in  those  who  followed 
them  was  that  the  one  Supreme  Mind  and  the 
human  mind  fell  under  the  same  genus  with  only 
a  quantitative  difference.  And  so  they  made  this 
Mind  not  indeed  the  material  but  yet  the  formal 
cause  of  the  world :  the  formal  cause  inasmuch  as 
the  world  subsisted  as  it  does  because  Mind  was 
in  it  arranging  and  ordering  it,  as  the  soul  is  in 
the  body.  And  if  the  notion  of  creation  out  of 
nothing  is  excluded,  then  this  arranging  and 
ordering  must  be  by  the  substance  of  the  arrang- 
ing and  ordering  power  being  hkemse  the  sub- 
stance of  things.  This  in  philosophic  language 
is  to  make  God  the  formal  cause  of  the  world. 

Now,  excepting  the  Epicurean  school,  which 
was  materialistic,  that  is,  placed  in  Matter  itself 
the  force  which  made  the  world,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  universal  doctrine  of  Greek  philosophy 
after  Plato  and  Aristotle  that  the  Logos  in  man 
is  part  of  the  one  divine  Logos.  We  have  seen 
this  run  through  Stoicism  as  its  generating  and 
characteristic  doctrine,  the  basis  of  such  moral 
teaching  as  it  possessed.  Cicero  represented  this 
not  only  as  his  own  conclusion,  the  result  of 
reasoning  and   discussion,  but   likewise   accepted 
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it  on  the  authority  of  the  highest  philosophers. 
Pythagoras  and  his  school  had  never  doubted 
that  our  minds  are  drops  of  the  universal  divine 
Mind.  The  human  spirit  having  been  severed  off 
from  the  divine  Mind  can  be  compared  with 
nothing  else,  if  this  may  be  reverentially  spoken, 
but  with  God  himself  Elsewhere  he  affirms  that 
"  there  is  one  infinite  nature  and  power  of  mind, 
separate  from  these  natures  usual  and  known  to  us. 
And  so  whatever  that  is  which  feels,  which  under- 
stands, which  wills,  which  energises,  it  is  heavenly 
and  divine,  and  therefore  must  be  eternal.  Nor, 
indeed,  can  God  himself,  who  is  conceived  by  us, 
be  otherwise  conceived  than  as  Mind,  pure  and 
free,  distinct  and  apart  from  all  mortal  com- 
position, feeling  and  moving  all  things,  and  itself 
endowed  with  eternal  motion.  Of  this  kind  and 
of  the  same  nature  is  the  human  mind."  The 
view  is  completed  by  the  parallel  between  the 
soul  in  the  body  and  God  in  the  world,  which 
he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  elder  Scipio,  address- 
ing the  younger  with  a  sort  of  revelation  from  the 
supernal  region  in  which  his  soul  as  a  part  of  the 
universal  soul  was  dwelling.  "  Know  then  thyself 
to  be  God,  if,  indeed,  he  is  God  who  energises, 
feels,  remembers,  provides:  who  as  much  rules  and 
directs  and  moves  that  body  over  which  he  pre- 
sides as  the  supreme  God  does  with  regard  to  this 
universe.  And  as  God,  who  is  himself  eternal, 
moves  the  universe  which  is  in  one   part    of  it 
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subject  to  death,  so  the  everlasting  mind  moves  a 
corruptible  body." 

Cicero''*  may  be  said  to  be  here  expressing  the 
outcome  of  the  Pythagorean,  Platonic,  and  Peri- 
patetic philosophy  as  to  the  important  point  of  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  universe. 

Thus  the  highest  reach  of  pre-christian  philo- 
sophic thought  in  the  Gro3co-Roman  world  may 
amount  to  this,  the  admission  of  one  Supreme  God 
who  is  a  purely  immaterial  intelligence  M^thout 
beginning  and  without  end;  the  belief  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  an  immaterial  intelligence  of  the 
same  nature,  and  related  to  it  as  a  part  to  the 
whole,  the  images  most  in  use  being  that  it  is  in 
regard  to  the  imiversal  Mind  as  a  drop  of  the 
ocean,  as  a  spiration  of  the  breath,  as  a  spark  of 
the  fire.  And  the  God  so  conceived  is  to  the 
universe  as  the  human  soul  is  to  its  body. 

In  the  three  centuries  which  elapse  between 
Cicero  and  Plotinus  Greek  philosophy  does  not 
shift  its  standing-gi'ound  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  substance  of  that  which  it  terms  by  a  neuter 
and  abstract  noun  "the  Divine,"  and  the  intel- 
lectual part  in  man.  We  have  seen  how  this  kin- 
shi]),  or  rather,  identity,  of  nature  between  the 
divine  and  human  mind  runs  through  the  doctrine 
of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius;  how  it  no  less 
rules  the  opposite  school  of  Plutarch,   Dio,   and 

"  Cicero,  De  Senechde,  21  ;  Tusc.  Disp.  v.  13,  i.  27.     Soiunium 
Scijuonis  from  De  Repuhlica. 
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Maxiinus  Tyrius ;  how  it  makes  up  as  it  were  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  pretended  Ai)olloinus,  as 
drawn  by  Philostratus. 

But  if  the  confusion  of  the  substance  of  God 
with  the  substance  of  tlie  world,  in  the  one  or  the 
other  shape,  of  making  something  which  is  deno- 
minated God  either  the  material  or  formal  cause  of 
the  visible  and  intelligible  universe,  runs  in  various 
degrees  through  all  the  philosophic  thought  of  the 
nine  hundred  years  before  Plothuis,  the  doctrine 
of  Plotinus  may  be  considered  one  in  which  Pan- 
theism obtains  a  complete  sway.  The  universe  is 
the  evolution  of  the  One ;  the  Absolute  Unity  is 
immanent  in  the  world,  which  is  its  eternal  and 
and  necessary  development,  not  merely  the  human 
soul  but  matter  itself  being  part  of  this  procession, 
in  which  there  is  but  one  life,  one  being,  one  sub- 
stance. And  as  to  the  important  point  on  which 
we  have  been  treating,  the  assertion  of  a  merely 
quantitative  difference  between  the  human  and  the 
universal  soul,  no  mon;  conclusive  proof  of  the 
belief  of  Plotinus  can  be  given  than  the  words  of 
the  dying  philosopher  as  recorded  l)y  his  friend, 
admirer,  and  disciple,  Porphyrins :  ''I  am  going 
to  lead  back  the  God  that  is  in  me  to  the  God 
of  the  universe."  That  movement  of  thought  which 
is  apparent  at  the  starting  of  Greek  philosophy,  to 
reduce  all  things  to  a  physical  unity,  receives  its 
completion  in  the  system  of  Plotinus.  But  in  two 
hundred  years  which  elapse  from  Seneca  to  that 
III.  Y 
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philosopher  there  had  been  a  further  effort  which 
shows  itself  equally  in  the  Neostoic  and  the  Xeo- 
pythagorean  school,  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  gods 
of  polytheism  and  the  worship  of  them  with  this 
one  power  or  cause.  In  Plotinus  we  find  this 
reconciliation  carried  out  with  the  greatest  com- 
pleteness. His  Absolute  Unity  admits  into  its 
capacious  bosom  all  gods,  for  the  gods  so  admitted 
are  simply  parts  of  one  universal  power,  whicji 
is  the  substance  of  all  things.  Pantheism  and 
Polytheism  share  the  same  error ''^  of  giving  the 
incommunicable  Name  to  stocks  and  stones ;  for  if 
the  being  of  God  is  the  being  of  all  things,  it  is 
as  true  to  say  a  stone  is  God,  as  to  say  a  stone  is  a 
being.  If  God  be  at  once  the  matter  and  the  soul 
of  the  world,  and  in  both,  in  spite  of  his  eternity 
and  unchangeableness,  be  subject  to  every  change 
in  time,  the  idolaters  were  not  to  be  blamed  for 
honouring  with  divine  worship  the  air,  or  the  fire, 
or  irrational  animals ;  rather  the  only  blame  they 
deserved  was  that  they  did  not  worship  every- 
thing. 

Plotinus  was  only  faithful  to  the  whole  course 
of  Greek  philosoph}'  from  its  rise  in  rejecting  the 
doctrine  of  creation.  Even  Plato  and  Aristotle 
had  never  risen  above  the  conception  of  a  Mind 
who  arranged  and  ordered  matter,  an  architect  of 
the  universe,  who  built  from  pre-existent  materials. 

S5  See  S.Thomas,  Contra  Gentiles,  i.  26,  and  Kleiitgen,  Fhilosophic 
der  Vorzeit,  ii.  418. 
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The  creation  of  matter  and  mind  equally  out  of 
nothing  was  not  reached  by  them ;  or  we  may 
rather  say  it  was  opposed  to  certain  principles 
which  were  the  basis  of  all  their  thought.  That 
out  of  nothing  nothing  comes,  was  an  axiom  mth 
all  Greek  thinkers.  It  was  the  Stoic  conception  of 
utmost  impossibility  that  anything  should  come 
out  of  nothing.  And  that  anything  should  happen 
without  a  cause  they  said  was  similar.  Their  view 
of  the  order  of  the  world  was  this  :  "The  universe 
is  a  unity  governed  by  a  living,  reasonable,  and 
intelligent  nature,  in  which  all  things  proceed  by 
an  eternal  series  Hnked  and  strung  together;  so 
that  in  this  process  of  becoming,  every  antecedent 
has  its  result  necessarily  suspended  from  it  as  a 
cause.  Nothing  therefore  in  the  universe  is,  or 
becomes,  without  a  cause,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
nothiug  in  it  unattached  or  severed  from  all  the 
constituents  preceding  it.  For  the  universe  would 
be  distracted,  divided,  and  no  longer  retain  its 
unity,  nor  the  one  order  and  series  of  its  distribu- 
tion, if  a  single  uncaused  movement  could  be  intro- 
duced." Again,  the  conception  is  brought  out  by 
Cicero  with  all  the  lucidity  of  the  master  of  Roman 
diction.  "Fate  I  call  the  order  and  series  of  causes, 
in  which  cause  linked  to  cause  generates  from  itself 
the  real.  That^^  is  everlasting  truth  flowing  out 
of  the  abyss  of  eternity.  According  to  this  nothing 
has  taken  place  which  would  not  have  taken  place; 

^°  "  Ea  est  ex  omni  ajternitate  llueus  Veritas  sempitema." 
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and  in  like  manner  nothing  will  take  place  of  which 
nature  does  not  contain  within  her  the  exactly 
efficient  causes.  By  which  we  may  understand 
that  fate  is  not  a  superstitious  but  a  physical 
expression,  the  eternal  cause  of  things,  why  all 
that  is  past  has  taken  effect,  all  which  is  instant  is 
taking  effect,  all  which  follows  shall  take  effect." ^^ 

No  words  could  more  exactly  express  the  pro- 
cession of  all  things  from  the  Absolute  Unity 
as  conceived  by  Plotinus.  And  as  herein  he 
exactly  followed  his  Stoic  predecessors,  so  has  he 
anticipated  his  modern  successors;  for  this  is  the 
very  kernel  of  Pantheism.  This  procession  was 
the  deity  of  Plotinus,  and  is  the  only  deity  which 
his  modern  successors  admit.  "  God,  through  the 
activity  of  thought  determining  his  originally  un- 
determined being,  produces  things.  The  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  he  generates  things  according  to 
their  proper  and  real  being  out  of  his  own  essence, 
and  that  accordingly  this,  his  essence,  is  in  things 
under  manifold  forms;  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
Absolute  which  Hegel  could  not  characterise  more 
sharply  than  by  naming  God  the  eternal  proces- 
sion."^^ And  in  this  respect  Plotinus  and  Hegel 
are  exactly  at  one. 

We  have,  then,  now  before  us  the  Neoplatonic 
conception  of  God  and  of  his  relation  to  the  world, 

"  Alexander,  Be  Fato,  p.  70,  and  Cicero,  Be  Bivinatione,  i.  55. 
Referred  to  Ly  Zeller,  iv.  149. 

'*  Kleutgen,  Fhihsoj/hie  der  Vorzeit,  i.  48. 
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in  which  it  is  clear  that  he  has  neither  unity  nor 
personality,  nor  even  any  being  of  his  own  apart 
from  the  world  and  independent  of  it.  He  is, 
in  fact,  merely  a  logical  conception,  drawn  from 
abstraction  and  assumed  to  be  real.  And  the  world 
is  his  eternal  and  necessary  procession,  under  an 
infinite  variety  of  appearance. 

The  antagonism  in  the  teaching  of  the  Christian 
Church  respecting  the  being  of  God  and  His  rela- 
tion to  the  world  with  the  Neoplatonic  system 
may  be  summed  up  under  four  heads.  The  first 
will  be  the  unity  and  unicity  of  God ;  the  second 
the  Trinity  of  Personal  Relations  in  God;  the  third 
the  doctrine  of  Creation ;  and  the  fourth  the  infi- 
nite gulf  between  the  being  of  God  and  the  being 
of  creatures  which  that  doctrine  establishes. 

1.  The  Church  proclaimed  belief  in  one  God, 
who  was  not  the  abstract  conception  of  unity  or 
being  formed  by  the  mind,  the  highest  generality 
which  arises  in  the  thought  when  it  considers  the 
universe,  which  is  a  thing  of  logic,  not  real  nor 
actual,  but  Avho  is  the  Being  apart  from  all  other 
being,  subsisting  in  Himself,  conscious  and  free. 
His  Being  is  not  abstract,  but  concrete;  not  general, 
but  peculiar;  not  the  possible  basis  of  all  being, 
which  is  nothing  and  may  be  anything,  but  the 
fulness  of  being,  infinite  on  all  sides,  incapable 
of  mixture,  incapable  of  addition,  incapable  of 
becoming,  that  is,  of  change ;  determined  in  Him- 
self, and  divided  from  all  other  beings  because 
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no  addition  can  l)e  made  to  Him."^     Such  is  the 
One    God  viewed  as  over   as-ainst  the    Absolute 

o 

Unity. 

2.  In  this  One  God  the  Christian  Church  pro- 
claimed a  Trinity  of  Personal  Relations,  eternal  as 
God  Himself,  the  Father  eternally  generating,  the. 
Son  eternally  generated,  the  Holy  Ghost  eternally 
proceeding,  but  having  one  eternity,  immensity, 
infinity,  immutability;  one  omnipresence,  one 
omniscience,  one  goodness,  one  sanctity.  But  in 
the  Plotmic  Trinity  the  first  procession  of  the 
Absolute  Unity  was  the  Universal  Mind,  and  the 
second  procession  from  the  Universal  Mind  was 
the  Universal  Soul,  both  beino;  successive  weaken- 
ings  of  the  First  One,  and  the  latter  touching 
already  on  the  world  of  matter.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  real  resemblance  between  the  two.  The 
Plotinic  Trinity  is  as  remote  from  the  Christian, 
as  the  Plotinic  Unity  is  from  the  One  God.  It 
stands,  however,  to  that  Unity  as  the  Christian 
Trinity  stands  to  the  Christian  Unity.  For  the 
Plotinic  Trinity  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  origin 
of  things,  and  is  produced  in  furtherance  of  that 
attempt ;  but  the  Christian  Trinity  is  a  revelation 
of  the  ever-blessed  Being  of  God,  His  inner  Life 
and  Blessedness  in  Himself,  independent  of  crea- 
tures. 

3.  But  the  force  of  the  Plotinic  conception  lay 
in  the  relation  which  it  established  between  the 

5'  See  Kleutgen,  Theologie  der  Vorz&it,  i.  364  ;  i.  208. 
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world  and   God;  and  here  the   antagonism  with 
the   Christian  Faith  comes  into  yet   fuller   light. 
The  procession   of  all  things  from  the  Absolute 
Unity  through  the  Mind  and  the  Soul,  down  to 
the  last  particle  of  Matter,   was  as  eternal   and 
necessary  as  the  procession  of  "the  Divine"  itself; 
a  procession  devoid  of  will,  in  which  there  was  one 
only   substance,   and   one   only    operation,   under 
every   variety   of  appearance.       But   the   Triune 
Christian  God  creates  all  things  out  of  nothing, 
and  this  in  a  three-fold  sense.     Out  of  nothing, 
because  there  is  no  pre-existent  matter ;  again,  out 
of  nothing,  because  non-being  precedes  in  nature ; 
and,  once  more,  out  of  nothing,  because  non-being 
precedes  in  time.^^     And  hence  is  seen  the  truth 
and  reality  of  that  being  which  God  confers ;  for 
what  thus  arises  out  of  nothing  is  not  an  appear- 
ance of  something  else,  but  a  being  consisting  in 
itself:  and  again,  it  is  not  drawn  out  of  any  other 
substance,    but   made   out   of  nothing.     Equally, 
whether  Matter  or  ^lind,  it  is  a  simple  creation 
out  of  nothing.     And  lastly,  which  is  not  the  least 
important  point  of  the  contrast,  what  thus  arises 
springs  from  the  free  will  and  choice  of  the  Creator. 
Being  perfect  in  Himself,  He  chooses  to  create,  as 
He  misht  have  chosen  to  remain  without  creatures. 
There  is  no  necessity  in  His  Being  for  this  choice, 
for  which  there  is  no  other  cause  conceivable  than 
the  divine  Will. 

«<>  See  Stockl,  PUlosophie  des  Mittelalters,  ii.  542,  from  S.  Thomas. 
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4.  We  have  seen  liow  the  Absolute  Unity  of 
Plotinus  took  into  itself  the  Polytheism  ^yith. 
which  its  author  was  surrounded.  This  was  part 
of  its  use.  The  multitude  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  one  force,  as  conceived  by  Plotinus,  might  be 
endless :  it  only  needed  to  personify  each  manifes- 
tation with  the  name  of  a  god,  as  the  Stoics  had 
done  before  him.  Also,  if  there  is  only  one 
substance,  this  abstract  God  of  Plotinus  may  be  a 
stone  as  well  as  Jupiter,  But  the  one  God  A\Tio 
creates  Mind  and  Matter  alike  out  of  nothing, 
excludes  all  other  beings  from  approaching  Him 
by  an  infinite  chasm.  Their  being  and  His  do  not 
fall  under  one  genus.  And  so  the  gods  of  heathen- 
dom dropped  away  before  Him.  In  His  presence 
they  were  simply  nowhere:  vanity,  non-entity. 
This  was  the  meaning  of  the  reproach  of  "  god- 
less "  ftddressGcj  to  the  ancient  Christians ;  and  this 
too  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  profound  hatred  with 
which  Xeoplatonists,  when  in  power,  persecuted 
the  Christians.  They  saw  and  felt  the  full  force  of 
the  antagonism  between  their  pantheistic  unity 
and  the  One  God  of  the  Christians  :  between  a 
necessary  force  proceeding  through  all  nature  to 
its  utmost  limit,  and  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  sur- 
rounded by  hierarchies  of  spirits,  Avho  are  called 
into  existence  and  maintained  in  it  by  His  omni- 
potent Fiat :  between  a  universe  in  which  man  is 
the  product  of  a  nature  eternally  unfolding  itself 
without  will,  and  man  the  creature  of  God. 
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This  bring  us  to  the  third  point  of  contrast 
which  we  had  to  consider,  the  being,  position, 
duties,  and  hopes  of  man  in  Neoplatonism  and  in 
Christianity. 

The    God    of    Plotinus    does   not    create,    but 
evolves  itself   in    an   eternal   becoming;    and  the 
human  spirit  is  a  portion  of  the  divine  Universal 
Mind.     This  latter  pantheistic  doctrine  seems  to 
date  from  Pythagoras,  and  coming  down  through 
Plato  and  the  Stoics,  to  form  the  basis  of  the  con- 
ception   of  human    nature    in    all   the    course   of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  in  its  last  effort  shows  itself 
as  part  of  a  complete  pantheistic  system.     If  such 
be  the  nature  of  the  human  spirit,  its  conjunction 
with  matter  would  seem  of  itself  to  be  the  cause 
of  evil,  and  so,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  reckoned  by 
Plotinus  to  be.     Yet  that  the  will  is  free,^i  that 
virtue  is  without  a  master,  that  every  one  bears 
the  fiiult  of  his  own  actions,  all  this,  he  says,  is 
a  fact  which  is  grounded  so  immediately  in  the 
being  of  man,  that  without  freewill  we  should  be 
no  men  but  mere  portions  of  the  universe,  moved 
from  without.     But  he  totally  fiiils,  or  rather  does 
not  endeavour,  to  reconcile  these  statements  with 
that  necessary  chain  of  cause  and  effect  according 
to  which  the  universe  goes  forth  without,  any  will 
or  choice  of  a  contriver,  and  in  which  man's  actions 
are  bound  as  part  of  the  machine.   Human  nature 
in  fact  has  no  unity  under  his  hand.    The  soul,  as 

«^  Zuller,  V.  525. 
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such,  in  virtue  of  its  divine  origin  and  nature,  is  in- 
capable of  error,  while  matter,  as  such,  is  incapable 
of  good :  and  so  far  as  concerns  the  whole  question 
of  moral  evil  and  the  freedom  of  human  actions, 
its  two  parts,  mind  and  matter,  start  asunder,  and 
we  are  left  in  an  insuperable  contradiction. 

This  contradiction  indeed  had  beset  Greek 
philosophy  even  in  the  hands  of  Aristotle.  Strongly 
as  he  maintained  that  man  is  the  master  of  his 
OTVTi  actions, ^^2  and  has  it  in  his  own  power  to  be 
good  or  bad,  yet  he  could  find  no  place  for  true 
freedom  of  the  will  between  the  movement  which 
proceeds  from  sensuous  desire,  and  the  other 
which  proceeds  from  the  divine  mind  dwelling  in 
the  soul.  Necessity  broke  in  on  both  sides,  from 
the  action  of  things  on  the  sensuous  soul,  and 
from  the  divine  intelligence. 

But  so  much  as  this  is  plain,  that  in  the  system 
of  Plotinus  man  is  not  bound  to  God  as  a  creature 
to  the  Creator.  He  has  not  that  dependence  which 
one  whose  whole  being  is  made  by  another  owes 
to  that  other.  Thus  in  this,  as  in  the  Stoic  system, 
the  spring  of  virtue  lay  in  the  pride  engendered 
by  the  belief  that  the  soul  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  God.  This  God  is  not  self-conscious,  not  free, 
but  a  blind  force  of  nature,  Power  without  Will. 
Somehow  or  another  the  soul,  a  portion  of  this 
God,  has  been  joined  with  a  portion  of  matter, 
and  human  life  is  the  result. 

''^  Dcjllinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judentlmm,  p.  311. 
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But  in  the  practical  scope  at  which  it  aims  is 
seen  the  closest  point  of  connection  and  at  the 
same  time  the  fundamental  opposition  between 
this  sj'stem  and  the  Christian  Faith.  The  divine 
intelligence  dwelling  in  man  must  according  to 
its  nature  seek  for  a  restoration  of  order,  first  in 
the  little  universe  of  the  individual,  secondly  in 
the  larger  one  of  the  commonwealth.  This  is  put 
forth  in  the  person  of  an  ideal  Pythagoras,  which 
lamblichus  dressed  up  in  a  pretended  life  of  that 
sage,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  In 
it  he  attributed  to  his  hero  three  things. ^^ 

First  he  communicated  to  men  a  higher  reli- 
gious and  speculative  knowledge.  Secondly,  he 
sought  to  bring  them  by  the  rehgious  and  moral 
principles  which  he  set  up  for  their  every  day  life 
into  a  relation  with  the  deity  which  should  corre- 
spond to  their  kinship  with  it.  Thirdly,  the  idea 
of  order  was  the  central  point  and  main  substance 
of  the  religious  and  philosophical  knowledge  which 
he  communicated.  To  realize  this  in  human  society 
was  his  purpose,  and  the  union  of  disciples  which 
Pj^thagoras  set  up  was  the  means  thereto.  As  the 
Christian  Church  was  to  present  a  visible  appear- 
ance of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  the  Pytha- 
gorean union  was  to  have  an  organization  which 
should  incorporate  its  founder's  idea  of  order.  Its 
members  had    certain  reciprocal  engagements  to 

^^  I  take  these  remarks  on  the  Pythagoras  of  lamblichus  from 
Baiir's  review  of  the  Life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratiis. 
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each  other,  and  all  were  in  subjection  to  the 
founder,  whose  person  was  so  sacred  that  no  one 
uttered  his  name,  but  during  his  life  termed  him 
"the  Divine,"  and  after  his  death  spoke  only  of 
"him,"  or  "that  man."  Thus  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  Pythagoras  was  not  only  religious  and 
moral,  but  political,  by  which  he  sought  to  banish 
the  two  greatest  evils,  anarchy  and  tyranny,  and  to 
ffive  a  constitution  to  civil  society  in  which  law 

o 

alone,  as  the  expression  of  order,  should  bear  sway, 
and  Pythagoras  is  praised  by  lamblichus  as  the 
discoverer  of  all  political  education. 

In  this  work  the  Neopythagorean  conception 
oi  friends] dp  appears  as  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  Christian  charity,  but  the  one  is  based  upon 
the  natural  cognation  of  the  soul  with  the  deity, 
as  the  other  is  founded  on  supernatural  union 
with  Christ  by  His  Spirit.  An  instance  where  both 
the  language  is  similar  and  the  thought  is  parallel 
may  be  seen  in  the  words  of  lambhchus.  "  All 
that  is  commanded  to  be  done  or  left  undone  aims 
at  intercourse  with  the  deity:  and  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple :  and  the  whole  life  is  ordered  so  as  to  be  an 
imitation  of  God  :  this  is  the  function  of  philo- 
sophy." Here  philosophy  corresponds  to  religion, 
and  friendship  to  charity. 

As  the  Neopythagorean  good  was  the  carrying 
out  order,  that  is,  the  Kosmos,  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  universe  including  man,  so  to  its 
thought  the  first  germ  of  sin  lay  in  the  connec- 
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tion  of  the  soul  with  the  material  body.  By  this 
connection  alone  man  was  in  his  birth  impure, 
besides  the  guilt  of  a  previous  life  which  lay  upon 
him. 

Thus,  in  this  system,  the  conception  of  good 
was  the  acting  of  the  soul  according  to  its  divine 
nature  ;  the  conception  of  evil  was  physicjd,  as 
resulting  from  the  imprisonment  of  mind  in 
matter.  The  conception  of  the  revolt  of  the  soul 
itself  from  God  was  entirely  wanting.  A  disorder 
Avas  indeed  recognised,  and  it  was  sometimes  called 
"sin,"  or  "a  fall  of  the  soul,"  or  "guilt,"  but 
the  root  of  it  was  placed  in  the  union  of  the  soul 
with  a  body,  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  union 
of  the  soul  wdth  God.  The  notion  of  moral 
perversity  in  the  soul  itself,  as  the  intellectual 
principle  of  man,  was  an  absolute  contradiction 
to  its  belief  that  the  soul  was  a  particle  of  the 
divine  intelligence. 

These  notions  run  through  the  w^hole  move- 
ment of  Greek  thought  from  Seneca  to  Plotinus, 
and  akin  to  them,  one  may  say  their  corollary, 
is  a  theory  of  immortality.  While  the  restoration 
of  the  Kosmos  in  man  and  human  society  is  the 
good  aimed  at  for  this  life,  as  to  anything  be}'ond 
it  is  the  union  with  "the  Divine"  by  the  return 
of  the  spirit  freed  from  matter  to  that  of  which 
it  was  a  portion,  and  from  which  it  was  severed 
at  its  entrance  into  bodily  life.  The  Pythagorean 
and  Platonic  pre-existence  and  post-existence  of 
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the  soal,  with  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  which 
attends  upon  it,   and  the   obscure   and  confused 
view  of  retribution  hovering  over  that  doctrine, 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  pantheistic  conception 
that  the  soul  is  a  particle  of  the  divine  reason. 
Such   post-existence   is   not    a    hving    on   of   the 
human  being,  a  perpetuation  of  the  human  iden- 
tity.    Cicero,  when  i)latonising,  makes  the  mind 
of  Scipio  speak  to  his  descendant  as  one,  living 
indeed  an  immortal  life,  but  identified  with  the 
universal  Mind,  and  without  an  existence  of  his 
own.       The    Stoic   raptures  of   Seneca   as  to  the 
future  condition  of  the  mind,  Avhen  purified  from 
contact   with   matter,    amount    to    a   philosophic 
Nirvana.     The  same  thought   inspires  the  proud 
exclamation   of  the   dying    Plotinus   above  men- 
tioned, that  he  was  leading  back  the  god  that  was 
in  him  to  the  god  of  the  universe.     Such  a  notion 
of  the  post-existence  of  the  soul  ofi^ers  exactly  the 
same  contrast  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  eternal 
life  as  the  Primal  Being  offers  to  the  one  living 
God.     It  is,  indeed,  but  reasonable  that,  if  the 
universe  is  the  eternal  procession  of  one  impersonal 
substance,  mind  also,  though  for  a  few  years  inter- 
cepted by  the  bars   of  its  fleshly  prison,  should 
presently  rejoin  the  universal  Mind.    It  is  but  just 
and  logical  that  a  god  who  has  no  being  of  his 
own  should  be  incapable  of  creating. 

The  cuhninating  point  in  such  a  system  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  such  a  conception  as  the  imaginary 
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Apollonius  or  the  ideal  Pythxigoras.  Every  good 
man  is  god :  specially  such  men  as  these  in  whom 
the  soul  asserts  its  original  and  inherent  power, 
lives  according  to  its  nature,  restores  harmony  in 
the  being  over  which  it  presides,  and  works  for  the 
restoration  of  the  same  harmony  in  the  common- 
wealth of  man,  and  in  the  whole  universe.  We 
have  seen  in  the  romance  of  Apollonius  how  far 
a  tacit  imitation  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  Christ 
could  be  carried  upon  this  entirely  natural  basis, 
upon  which  likewise  lamblichus  attributed  to  his 
Pythagoras  the  formation  of  a  society  Avhich  was 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Christian  Church. 
In  both  these  instances  we  may  trace  the  workings 
of  minds  which  saw  the  Christian  Church  in 
operation  before  them,  profoundly  admired  the 
work,  but  wished  to  transfer  it  to  their  own  here- 
ditary standing-ground. 

Both  these  authors  can  speak,  as  Stoics  had 
spoken  before  them,  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race,  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  Avith  man,  even 
how  man,  us  Epictetus  had  said,  is  a  "  son  of 
God,"  how  all  gradations  of  human  rank  vanish 
before  that  divine  equality,  how  an  emperor  is 
less  than  a  wise  man.  All  this  unity  of  the  human 
race  rested  upon  the  common  possession  of  the 
divine  intelligence  within  it. 

But  if  in  a  few  choice  minds  such  as  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  Plotinus,  such  a 
conception  served  for  the  basis  of  many  kindly 
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thoughts  concerning  universal  brotherhood  and 
benevolence,  how  very  flir  was  it  from  taking  root 
in  society.  The  brotherhood  they  extolled  re- 
mained for  the  mass  an  unknown  thing.  It  did 
not  pass  the  limit  of  their  school ;  it  touched  only 
refined  and  contemplative  minds.  But  the  whole 
heathen  society  was  aiFected  by  the  absence  of 
belief  in  the  relation  between  God  and  man  as 
Creator  and  creature,  and  by  that  which  was  an 
inevitable  sequence,  the  absence  equally  of  belief 
in  the  relation  between  man  and  man  as  fellow- 
creatures  of  one  God.  The  inner  life  of  each 
human  being,  his  domestic  life,  his  social  life,  his 
poUtical  life,  all  were  touched  in  all  their  springs 
by  that  opposing  doctrine  of  philosophy  according 
to  which  the  Absolute  Unity,  the  Primal  Being, 
the  Divine,  was  either  the  material  or  the  formal 
cause  working  in  and  through  all  things.  This 
is  best  seen  by  concisely  stating  the  antagonistic 
truths  which  the  Christian  Church  set  forth  not 
to  the  select  votaries  of  a  school,  not  to  the  learned, 
the  rich,  and  the  refined  alone,  but  to  the  poor, 
to  the  slave,  to  the  enthralled  female  sex :  which 
it  poured  forth  as  the  light  of  the;  sun  to  gladden 
every  lunnan  eye,  and  ennoble  every  human 
affection. 

1 .  Instead  of  the  notion  that  the  human  mind, 
being  a  portion  of  the  divine  inteUigence,  had 
become  in  some  unexplained  manner  connected 
for  a  time  with  a  body,  and  that  the  man  was  this 
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mind,  the  Church  taught  that  it  was  an  entirely 
free  act  of  God  which  called  every  man  into 
existence.  This  act  of  the  divine  volition  created 
the  soul  out  of  nothing,  and  infused  it  into  a 
body  derived  immediately  from  the  parents  but 
ultimately  made  likewise  out  of  nothing,  and  thus 
constituted  the  one  man,  the  human  being,  by  a 
union  most  unsearchable  in  its  inner  nature,  most 
clear  in  its  results,  in  w^hich  the  soul  is  the  form  of 
the  body.  The  tie  between  the  creature  thus  made 
and  the  Creator  is  so  stringent,  the  dependence 
of  the  one  on  the  other  so  absolute,  that  nature 
through  its  whole  realm  offers  no  parallel.  For 
in  every  operation  of  nature  that  which  is  pro- 
duced is  produced  out  of  something  pre-existing. 
So  far  and  no  farther  experience  carries  us,  and 
an  observation  proceeding  only  from  experience 
and  limited  to  physical  appearances  had  left  the 
Greek  philosophic  mind  short  of  the  idea  itself  of 
creation.  The  parental  relation  led  up  the  nearest 
to  that  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature. 
But  the  parent  communicates  only  a  part  of  his 
nature  to  the  child,  and  that  part  the  less  noble. 
The  distance  which  remains  between  the  function 
of  the  natural  parent  and  the  act  of  creation 
transcends  altogether  the  conception  of  such 
fathership ;  and  the  exercise  of  inimitable  power 
on  one  side  finds  adequate  correspondence  only 
in  absolute  dependence  on  the  other.  Such  a 
dependence  was  the  foundation  of  all  that  the 
III.  z 
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Church  taught  respecting  the  duties  and  the  hopes 
of  man. 

2.  The  philosophy,  proceeding  from  its  false 
notion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  gave  a 
ph^'sical  notion  of  evil  as  inherent  in  the  junction 
of  mind  and  matter.  The  notion  of  evil  which  the 
Church  asserted  was  one  purely  spiritual,  that  is, 
rebellion  against  the  eternal  law  in  thought,  word, 
or  deed.  The  eternal  law  is  the  sanctity  of  God 
exhibited  in  His  commands.  These  commands  were 
summed  up  in  the  first  and  second  tables  of  the 
law.  The  rebelhon  of  man  against  his  Creator  Avas 
therefore  the  radical  notion  of  sin,  and  this  rebellion 
would  extend  through  the  whole  of  his  nature,  be- 
ginning from  the  spirit  and  stretching  out  to  the 
body  as  informed  by  the  spirit.  And  though  the 
conjunction  of  body  with  spirit  afforded  a  large 
matter  and  occasion  for  sin  by  the  body  being 
subject  to  one  class  of  desires,  Avhile  the  spirit  was 
moved  by  another,  yet  the  seat  of  the  rebellion 
would  be  in  the  spirit  alone,  and  from  it  alone 
infringement  of  the  command  of  the  Creator  in 
thought,  Avord,  or  deed  could  proceed. 

3.  In  the  Xeoplatonic  system,  as  in  the  Stoic, 
we  find  a  perpetual  assertion  of  man's  free-will 
counterworked  and  contradicted  b}'  the  whole 
theory  of  the  production  of  the  world.  For  as 
they  made  that  production  to  be  not  the  result  of 
will  but  the  necessai'\'  2:oinf2;  forth  of  an  absolute 
power,  in  which  a  physical  concatenation  of  cause 
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and  effect  could  not  suffer  the  slightest  break,  they 
could  not  1)ut  consider  that  the  actions  of  man,  as 
part  of  this  machine,  ^Yere  bound  by  this  necessity. 
Most  pointed  is  the  opposition  of  the  Church's 
doctrine  here,  and  on  both  sides.  The  greatness 
and  majesty  of  the  Creator  are  specially  seen  in 
that  freedom  by  Avhich,  being  ineffably  blessed  in 
His  own  inner  life,  in  that  Fathership,  Sonship, 
and  Procession  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Triune 
God,  He  chose  to  create.  And  the  freedom  of  the 
reasonable  creature  so  made  is  the  image  of  the 
Creator's  freedom  in  making.  "The  reasonable 
creature  indeed  cannot  create,  that  is,  call  out  of 
nothing  into  existence,  but  it  can  produce  changes 
in  itself,  and  in  something  outside  itself,  which 
by  God's  will  is  there.  And  so  as  the  freedom  of 
the  Creator  consists  in  that  His  will  is  the  last 
ground  of  the  being  of  creatures,  the  freedom  of  the 
creature  consists  in  that  the  last  ground  of  such 
changes  lies  in  its  will.  This  is  to  say  that  in  the 
sphere  which  God  has  assigned  to  our  freedom 
the  operations  which  we  can  produce  are  but 
possible  through  the  nature  of  things,  through  the 
will  of  God,  and  our  own  constitution :' to  make 
them  actual  depends  on  our  will.  We  determine 
whether  they  shall  be,  which  of  them  shall  be,  how 
long  and  in  what  circumstances  they  shall  be."^* 

As  a  -svorld  evolved  by  necessity  cannot  admit 
a  freedom  of  will  in  a  subordinate  part  of  itself,  so 

"  Kkutgen,  Tlieologie  clcr  Vorzcit,  i.  514. 
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a  God  free  to  create  makes  a  creature  free  in  the 
choice  of  his  actions.  This  created  dignity  in  man 
answers  to  that  uncreated  dignity  of  will  in  God, 
which  is  the  source  of  all  bein2;s  outside  of  Himself. 
4.  The  evil  which  the  philosophy  saw  was  that 
the  mind  should  not  act  according  to  its  nature  as  an 
effluence  of  the  divine  mind,  being  drawn  down  by 
the  contact  with  matter.  The  good  was  such  a 
restoration  of  order  that  everything  in  man  and  in 
society  should  be  done  according  to  this  nature. 
But  the  Church  taught  that  the  malady  of  human 
nature  consisted  in  an  inward  rebellion  of  the  spirit 
itself  ao-ainst  its  Maker,  Its  f»:ood  was  the  removal 
of  that  rebellion  by  the  sanctification  of  man. 
Thus  the  word  "sin"  was  used  in  the  philosophy  in 
a  sense  entirely  opposed  to  that  which  belonged 
to  it  in  the  Christian  teaching.  In  the  philosophy 
it  was  the  soul  missing  its  aim,  falling  short  of 
its  intrinsic  dignity  as  a  portion  of  "  the  Divine," 
and  the  body  with  which  it  was  encumbered  was 
the  perpetual  cause  of  such  a  fall.  In  the  Christian 
sense  Sin  was  the  disobedience  of  the  creature  to 
the  will  of  the  Creator ;  and  if  in  the  actual  state 
of  man  the  body  perpetually  solicited  the  will  to 
such  a  disobedience,  yet  the  mind  likewise  was 
lialjle  to  classes  of  sins  more  dangerous  and  more 
difficult  to  overcome  than  those  of  Avhicli  the  body 
was  the  occasion ;  and  in  the  will  itself,  that  is,  in 
an  erring  use  of  the  liberty  which  made  its  dignity, 
lay  the  seat  of  all  sin.     Of  Redemption  it  is  clear 
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that  the  philosophy  knew  and  could  know  nothing, 
and  in  like  manner  of  Sanctification.  Both  were 
repugnant  to  its  conception  of  the  human  mind. 
But  these  two  ideas  were  the  spring  of  Christian 
ethics  and  of  Christian  politics.  From  them  started 
the  whole  moral  order  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
body  politic. 

5.  The  difference  in  the  end  after  life  corre- 
sponded to  the  diiference  in  the  view  of  the  nature 
of  good  during  life.  In  the  philosophy  the  mind 
freed  from  matter  returned  to  that  from  which  it 
had  been  severed.  Individual  identity  was  lost. 
The  body,  prison  of  the  mind,  was  for  ever  dis- 
solved. The  mind,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  sojourn 
in  some  new  prison,  was  absorbed  again  in  the 
universal  mind.  Instead  of  this  shadowy  dream 
of  immortality  the  Church  taught  the  everlasting 
union  of  the  human  person  with  the  Triune  God, 
the  Giver  of  that  personality  which  is  the  highest 
completion  of  the  creature's  being.  But  in  this 
union  the  personal  being  was  for  ever  maintained 
by  the  preservation  of  identity  in  the  whole  man 
body  and  soul.  As  truly  as  in  this  world  each 
man  had  been  "  the  individual  substance  of  a 
rational  nature,"  so  in  that  world  in  which  man 
would  find  his  true  end  the  full  man  and  the  same 
man  should  exult  in  the  glory  of  body  and  soul 
under  the  divine  light  of  a  vision  unfolding  to 
him  the  divine  essence.  If  to  be  a  person,  enjoying 
free-will,   is   the    natural    dignity  bestowed   upon 
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mail  by  God  in  creating  him,  so,  when  he  attained 
his  true  end,  lie  was  not  to  lose  that  dignity,  but 
retain  it  ineffably  exalted.  If  the  use  of  free-will 
on  earth  constituted  his  trial,  and  made  up  the 
quality  of  his  virtue,  the  reward  of  both  would 
not  consist  in  the  suppression  of  the  gift,  but  in 
such  a  union  of  the  ^vill  with  God  as  left  it  free 
and  made  it  blessed.  The  sight  of  God  is  the 
accomplishment  of  this. 

G.  It  is  in  the  doctrine  on  which  the  Christian 
behef  is  founded  that  the  most  thorough  antago- 
nism between  the  Neoplatonic  system  and  the 
Church  was  rooted.  To  the  Neoplatonist  the  union 
of  mind  with  matter  was  the  fall  of  the  soul :  the 
incumbrance,  the  imposition,  so  to  say,  of  the  body 
upon  the  mind,  in  which  lay  the  ever  present 
cause  of  evil.  Nothing  therefore  could  be  more 
abhorrent  from  his  principles  than  the  assumption 
of  a  human  body  by  the  Divine  Word.  Thus 
what  to  the  Christian  was  the  greatest,  the  most 
magnificent,  the  tcnderest  work  of  God,  was  to  the 
Neoplatonist  a  scandal,  a  degradation,  a  blas- 
phemy. That  God  should  take  to  Hiin  a  material 
body,  and  work  through  that  body  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  matter,  that  His  body  should  become  the 
tree  of  life  to  every  generation  of  His  people,  -was 
to  overthrow  from  its  very  foundation  the  philo- 
sophy we  have  been  considering,  for  it  was  a 
denial  equally  of  its  two  parts,  its  doctrine  as  to 
mind  and  its  doctrine  as  to  matter.     The  human 
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miiid  was  not  a  particle  of  tlic  divine  mind,   for 
God  assumed  a  human  soul  in  (nxler  to  destroy 
the   rebellion    of    every   human    soul    against    its 
Maker.     The  union  of  the  bod}-  Avith  the   mind 
was  not  the  cause  of  evil  in  man,  for  God  assumed 
a  body   in    order   to   give    eternal   life   to    every 
human   body.     Thus   the    Incarnation  carried   in 
itself    the    cure    for    all    those    erroneous    notions 
respecting  both  mind  and  1)ody  which  had  travelled 
down  to   Plotinus,    if  not   from    tlie   teaching    of 
Pythagoras,   at  any  rate  froin  his  time,  through 
the  stream  of  Greek   philosophy.       S.  Augustine, 
who  was  almost  the  contemporary  of  Porphyrins, 
reproached  him  Avith  having  been   deterred  from 
becoming  a  Christian  by  this  very  doctrine,^^  for 
he  could  not  give  up  his  cardinal  tenet  that  all 
contact  with  the  body  was  to  l)e  shunned,  in  order 
that  the  soul  may  dwell  blessed  with  God. 

7.  This  error  no  doubt  Avas  radical  in  the 
philosophy.  The  unity  of  the  ^vhole  human  race, 
as  possessing  reason,  Avhich  Avas  the  ground  of 
Stoic  and  Neoplatonic  doctrine  as  to  fraternity  and 
equality,  Avas  falsely  exalted  by  it  into  a  divine 
unity  by  the  assertion  that  reason  Avas  part  of  the 
divine  mind.  It  Avas  only  by  this  fiction  that  it 
could  be  set  against  the  Christian  unity  founded  on 

"5  De  Civitatc  Dei,  x.  28.  "Coiitciimis  c-iiiiu  eum  propter  corpus 
ex  fomina  acceptum."  29.  "  Ideo  viluit  siiperbis  Deus  ille  magister, 
quia  Verljum  caro  factum  est  et  liabitavit  in  nobis  :  ut  pariuu  sit 
miseris  quod  a;grotant,  nisi  se  in  ipsa  t'tiani  a-gritudini;  (.-xtollant.  et 
de  medicina  qua  sanari  poterant,  erubescaut." 
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the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  the  members  of  Christ  as  the  fruit  of  the 
Incarnation.  This  deification  of  reason  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contrast  which  we  have  been  noting 
between  the  philosophy  and  the  faith.  It  sets 
up  nature  against  grace,  as  by  asserting  a  natural 
affinity  and  identity  of  essence  between  the  human 
mind  and  the  divine  it  attempts  to  give  to  man  in 
his  natural  condition  all  that  union  with  God 
which  in  the  supernatural  order  is  conferred  upon 
him  as  a  gratuitous  gift,  the  efi'ect  of  an  unspeak- 
able love  on  the  part  of  God  in  becoming  man. 

8.  The  summing  up  of  the  whole  is  this.  In 
the  philosophy  the  Primal  Being  is  the  cause  of 
things  by  their  being  produced  out  of  him,  though 
not  voluntarily,  but  by  a  natural  necessity.  In 
the  faith,  God  is  the  cause  of  all  things  by  creating 
them  out  of  nothing,  b}^  creating  them  according 
to  an  idea  which  is  in  Himself,  by  creating  them 
for  Himself.  He  is  the  Power  which  works,  the 
Exemplar  which  guides,  the  End  to  which  all 
thino;s  tend.  Beino:  in  these  three  relations  the 
cause  of  the  world,  He  is  its  sole  author,  yet  abso- 
lutely independent  of  it,  for  it  is  not  His  Being 
and  Substance  which  are  the  being  and  substance 
of  the  Avorld.  He  is  as  little  the  form  of  the 
world  as  He  is  its  matter,  for  He  created  both  out 
of  nothing,  and  with  them  called  into  existence 
the  universe  in  its  all  but  infinite  variety.'''' 

''"  See  Kleutgen,  PliilosoiMe  der  Vorzcit,  ii.  865,  866. 
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It  is  in  His  diameter  of  Creator  that  God  is 
the  Revealer  of  His  will,  the  Giver  of  law,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  mankind,  the  Rewarder  and  the  Punisher 
of  man.  It  is  part  of  natural  religion  to  believe  in 
Him  as  all  these.  In  the  poets  and  historians  of 
Greeee,  grievously  as  polytheism  had  lowered  the 
conception  of  divine  things,  yc^- a 'divine  power 
was  recoo-nised  to  which  these  attributes  belonged. 
And  a  like  recognition  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
religious  rites.  In  the  popular  mind  and  feeling 
such  a  power  was  still  appealed  to,  often  with  a 
singular  and  personal  appellation,  as  God,  or 
Father,  especially  in  times  of  emotion,  amid  the 
troubles  and  sorrows  of  public  and  private  life.  It 
is  in  the  philosophical  teaching  from  Thales  to 
Plotinus  that  we  find  this  conception  of  God  most 
obscured  and  least  recognised.  And  the  reason 
seems  to  be  that  such  a  conception  springs  out  of 
that  Creatorship  which  this  philosophy  from  begin- 
ning to  end  denied,  and  in  the  most  emphatic 
denial  of  it,  the  Neoplatonic  system,  expired. 

The  above  remarks  have  all  pointed  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  pantheistic  origin  of  things,  from 
which  Greek  thought  in  its  highest  representatives 
was  not  free,  but  which  formed  the  very  core  of  its 
latest  system,  is  incompatible  with  a  God  who  is 
independent  of  the  world,  with  any  free  ruling  of 
the  world  by  the  pow(?r  directing  it,  with  moral 
freedom  on  the  part  of  man,  which  cannot  exist 
Avithout  the  freedom  of  the  will,  with  all  moral 
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dignity,  which  depends  on  free-will,  with  any  real 
immortality  of  reasonable  natures,  with  retribution 
after  death  to  man  as  a  personal  being.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  God  who  gives  their  whole  being  to 
things,  of  Avhom  mind  no  less  than  matter  is  the 
mere  creature,  who  places  forms  in  matter  at  His 
pleasure,  whose  most  finished  work  in  the  creature 
is  the  endowing  it  with  personality — a  self-conscious 
moral  being,  which  is  its  o^\ti,  and  not  another's, 
and  as  such  an  image  of  the  divine  immortality  and 
self-subsistence — such  a  God  can  never  desert  the 
universe  so  made.  And  the  signs  of  His  presence 
are  that  He  communicates  His  will,  and  in  so  doinsr 
estabhshes  law,  that  He  governs,  re^vards,  and 
punishes.  And  if  His  government  here  is  mani- 
festly not  complete,  because  reward  and  punish- 
ment by  no  means  always  follow  according  to  His 
own  law,  yet  His  own  Being,  the  inviolable  Sanc- 
tity which  is  His  nature,  forbids  that  they  should 
not  follow  hereafter.  Amons:  mem  the  evil  often 
triumph  in  this  life,  and  the  good  suffer,  of  which 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  is  the  gi-eat  example. 
But  in  this,  the  world's  utter  condemnation,  is 
contained  also  its  imperishable  hope,  the  well-head 
of  Christian  life,  since  the  failure  of  justice  here 
makes  certain  that  hereafter  in  which  it  will  be 
fully  attained.  All  these  conceptions,  that  is,  the 
revelation  of  God's  will  as  a  rule  to  His  creatures, 
the  law  thus  established,  the  government  of  them 
which- thence  ensues,  their  permanent  reward  for 
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the  good  exercise  of  their  will,  or  their  permanent 
punishment  for  the  bad  exercise  of  it,  arc  in  fact 
component  parts  of  the  idea  of  Creator,  of  that 
Lord  who  is  at  once  the  Power  which  makes  all 
things,  the  Rule  which  guides  them,  the  End  for 
which  they  are  made. 


CONNECTION  OF  ANCIENT  WITH  MODERN  PANTHEISM. 

Note  to  pp.  3G2,  3G3. 

That  the  whole  contest  lies  between  a  Personal  and  an  Impersonal 
God,  between  a  God  avIio  because  He  has  created  and  maintains  all 
things  and  all  l)eings  is  their  Lord,  and  a  force  wliich  by  an  innate 
necessity  develops  itself  in  the  universe,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
history  of  philosophy  fi'om  its  earliest  time  to  the  present  day.  Of 
the  seventh  century  a.c.  Kleutgen,  Thcologie  der  Voheit,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  204,  205,  sect.  649,  650,  observes  : 

"  Over  against  these  systems  of  the  Ionian  school  a  pantheistic 
view  of  the  world  was  formed  in  the  Eleatic  school,  in  which  the 
pantheism  of  oiu*  own  days  itseK  recognises  its  commencement. 
Whilst  the  lonians  searched  for  the  substantial  foundation  of  all 
beings  in  the  endless  multiplicity  of  atoms,  the  Eleatics,  Xenophanes, 
Parmenides,  and  Zeno,  declared  the  Many  to  be  mere  appearance, 
since  there  can  be  only  One  that  is  real.  That  which  is,  they 
inferred,  is  Being,  and  that  which  is  not  Being,  is  not.  Things 
therefore  can  only  be,  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  Being.  Tliis  Being, 
which  is  the  All,  can  neither  be  originated,  nor  pass  away  :  therefore 
as  the  Many  and  the  distinctions  of  things,  so  likewise  all  Origina- 
tion and  Passing  away,  which  the  senses  perceive,  belong  to  the 
Avorld  of  appearance.  Thus  we  find  already  here  that  interchange  of 
the  Logical  and  the  Real,  of  the  General  and  the  Absolute,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  idealistic  and  logical  pantheism.  What  the 
highest  conception  contains,  that  is.  Being  in  general,  is  put  as 
sometliing  actual :  and  since  everything  which  is  certainly  ftills 
imder  that  conception,  it  is  made  to  coincide  "wdth  this  Being. 
Eirrther,  since  Being,  as  embraced  in  the  conception,  is  -without 
distinction  because  of  the  conception's  indeterminateness,  so  the 
distinctions  of  things  are  made  to  disappear  by  means  of  the  unity 
which  they  have  in  this  Being.     But  the  root  of  logical  pantheism 
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comes  out  yet  more  definitely,  inasmuch  as  the  Eleatics  also  ex- 
plained this  One,  which  they  made  to  be  the  All,  as  the  Reason,  or 
the  Thoiight,  Avhich  permeates  and  holds  together  the  Universal 
Whole  of  things  as  theii'  proper  and  true  essence.  Tliis  conception, 
wldch  is  the  All,  is  their  God. 

"  The  two  opposing  schools  of  the  lonians  and  Eleatics  were  yet 
accordant  in  two  errors.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  considered 
God  as  a  Being  distinct  from  the  world,  nor  did  they  recognise 
substantial  distinctions  in  the  things  of  nature.  According  to  the 
Eleatics  there  is  only  one  Substance,  and  all  multiijlicity  of  things, 
which  appears  to  the  senses,  disappears  before  the  thinking  reason. 
According  to  the  lonians  there  are  indeed  as  many  Substances  as 
there  are  elements  or  atoms,  but  things  are  only  distinct  through  the 
multifold  composition  of  this  material  which  is  common  to  all.  Thus 
likewise  in  nature  nothing  substantial  is  produced  or  destroyed." 

Spinoza's  doctrine  is  thus  summed  up  by  Zeller,  Geschichte  der 
Deutschen  Philosojjhic,  p.  62 — 

"The  unity  of  all  Being,  to  Avhich  the  whole  development  of 
Cartesianism  tended,  was  the  spiing  of  Spinoza's  system,  and  the 
point  on  which  it  all  turned.  There  can  only  be  one  Being,  which 
is  of  itself,  the  all-embracing  infinite  Being,  since  each  particular 
Being  is  limited,  and  therefore  also  conditioned,  is  not  of  itself. 
God  is  the  one  only  Substance  which  is  thinkable.  In  this  infinite 
Substance  all  finite  things  must  be  contained  as  to  their  lieing  and 
essence,  and  must  spring  oiit  of  it  by  virtue  of  the  unalterable 
necessity  of  their  nature  :  for  we  cannot  ascribe  a  proper  being  to 
them,  nor  ought  we  to  represent  it  to  us  in  its  producing  after  the 
analogy  of  imperfect  causes,  which  do  not  operate  "wdth  unconditional 
regularity.  Accordingly  all  things  are  only  modifications,  all  wliich 
takes  i^lace  only  operations  of  the  one  Substance.  God  and  the 
World,  the  jiroilucing  and  the  produced  nature,  are  one  and  the 
same,  only  considered  rmder  distinct  points  of  view.  "Wliat  as  rmity 
we  call  God,  as  the  Many,  as  the  Totality  of  all  its  particular  mani- 
festations, we  call  the  World.  What  presents  itself  to  our  imagination 
under  the  fonii  of  time,  our  thought  recognises  under  the  fonn  of 
eternity,  as  one  undivided,  unchangeable,  infinite  Being :  which  for 
that  very  reason  we  must  not  change  into  a  single  Being,  nor  endow 
with  c][ualities  which  can  only  belong  to  finite  beings,  such  as  iinder- 
standing  and  will.  In  virtue  of  the  infiniteness  of  this  Being  there 
are  in  it  infinitely  many  realities ;  it  exists  under  innumerable 
attributes,  of  which  however  we  can  only  know  two.  Extension  and 
Tliought,  because  these  only  are  given  us  in  our  ovra  nature.  But 
the  real  in  both  is  only  the  divine  Substance.  The  corporeal  world 
is  Substance  as  it  presents  itself  under  the  form,  or  attribute,  of 
Extension  ;  the  totality  of  souls  or  spirits  is  Substance  as  it  presents 
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itself  under  the  attribute  of  Thought.  But  as  it  is  one  and  the 
same  Substance  which  is  discerned  under  both  these  forms,  both  have 
in  tlie  Avhole  and  in  the  particuhar  the  like  contents.  .  .  .  Man,  as 
much  as  every  other  being,  is  a  portion  of  nature,  and  nothing  can 
happen  in  liis  life  which  does  not  proceed  with  strict  necessity  from 
natural  reasons.  Hence  the  human  will,  as  our  philosopher  expressly 
declares,  is  not  a  free  but  a  compelled  cause.  The  actions  of  men  are 
to  be  regarded  just  as  any  other  appearance  of  nature,  and  their 
passions  likewise  are  just  as  much  in  agreement  with  nature  as  tlieii- 
virtues.  For  the  pldlosopher  they  are  not  an  object  of  blame  and 
abhorrence,  but  of  scientific  explanation," 

In  all  this  Spinoza  seems  to  have  simply  reproduced  and  carried 
out  to  its  furthest  consequences  a  thouglit  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
the  eldest  Greek  philosophy,  and  was  proliably  transmitted  to  it  from 
the  Indian  ;  which  formed  the  core  of  Stoicism,  and  which  Plotinus 
also  made  the  centre  of  his  system.  Moreover,  all  modern  systems  of 
the  infidel  philosophy  appear  to  be  merely  variations  played  upon 
the  same  thought.  Professor  Tyndal's  lecture  at  Belfast  is  the  last 
exhibition  of  it. 


CHAPTER   XXL 

THE  RESPECTIVE  POAVER  OF  THE  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  TO  CONSTRUCT  A 
SOCIETY. 

"  Who  then  and  Avhat  is  this  Christ,  who  has  filled  the  whole  world 
with  His  teaching ']  .  .  .  When  and  in  whom  of  men  that  have 
been  bom  has  the  teaching  prevailed  eveiywhere  from  end  to  end 
of  the  earth  one  and  the  same,  so  that  His  worship  found  itself 
wings  to  traverse  the  world  ? " 

St.  Athanasius  on  the  assumption  of  human  natiu'e  by  the  Word, 
and  on  His  appearance  to  us  in  a  body.  Written  about  a.d.  318, 
sect.  48,  49. 

In  a  former  chapter,  tracing  from  the  time  of 
Thales  to  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
the  effect  of  philosophy  in  the  way  of  forming  a 
society  which  should  be  ruled  by  its  doctrine,  I 
had  occasion  to  remark  its  utter  impotence  to 
unite  together  belief,  morality,  and  worship,  and 
by  such  union  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  human 
heart  and  conscience  in  the  individual,  or  to 
construct  a  commonwealth.  Having  now  in  the 
last  five  chapters  dwelt  upon  the  teaching  of 
philosophy  as  it  concerned  the  most  important 
problems  of  human  life,  and  deduced  the  logical 
issue  of  that  teaching  as  set  forth  in  the  Neopla- 
tonic  system,  it  remains  briefly  to  consider  the 
fjower  which  philosophy  showed  to  organise  society 
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during  this  same  period,  from  Claudius  to  Constan- 
tine.  As  to  doctrine,  I  have  spoken  successively 
of  Seneca,  Musonius,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  who  give  us  the  spirit  of  the  Neostoic  school 
for  the  first  one  hundred  and  forty  years  of  this 
period.  Then,  again,  I  have  described  another 
movement  which  was  affected  by  Philo,  and  re- 
presented by  Plutarch,  Dio  Chrysostomus,  Maxi- 
mus  Tyrius,  Apuleius,  and  Celsus,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  occurred  to  touch  upon  the  functions 
which  philosophy  attempted  to  execute  in  the 
private  life  of  the  Romans  and  by  the  teaching  of 
its  professorial  chairs  in  the  great  centres  of  Athens, 
Alexandria,  and  Rome  itself.  Before  the  end  of 
the  second  century  this  latter  school  of'  thought 
had  obtained  a  complete  predominance.  In  the 
romance  of  Philostratus  we  have  seen  it  exhibited 
at  full  length  in  an  ideal  portrait  of  ApoUonius, 
with  which  another  life  of  an  imaginary  Pytha- 
goras by  lamblichus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
published  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,^  is  identical 
in  spirit.  But  the  movement  is  already  complete 
and  final,  and  the  last  standing-ground  of  defence 
taken  up,  when  two  hundred  years  after  Seneca, 
Plotinus,  in  a  series  of  lectures  at  Rome,  unfolds 
to  the  cultured  classes  of  the  great  metropolis  of 
heathendom  the  system  by  which  he  hopes  to  stem 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion ;  the  system 

1  Zeller,  v.  613,  n.  2,  remarks  that  the  death  of  lamUichus  may 
be  set  about  330. 
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which  gathers  up  for  a  final  effort  the  whole  force 
of  pagan  philosophy,  and  fights  for  the  multitude 
of  gods  with  the  arms  of  the  pantheistic  unity. 
I  have  just  considered  the  three  oppositions  pre- 
sented by  that  system  to  the  Christian  Faith,  the 
first  and  second  in  its  conception  of  God,  and  of 
His  connection  with  the  world,  and  the  third  as 
shown  in  that  whole  relation  between  God  and 
man  which  may  be  termed  the  collective  result  of 
the  two  former  principles.  Having  then  dealt 
with  the  development  of  heathen  doctrine  over 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  it  is  full  time 
to  consider  the  respective  power  to  form  society 
exercised  by  the  one  and  by  the  other. 

1. 

But  first,  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  point  of 
view  from  which  to  look  at  this  society,  let  us  trace 
back  to  its  source  not  merely  the  Grteco-Roman 
civilisation,  but  this  great  stream  of  nations  of 
which  it  formed  the  most  cultivated  part.  We 
may  leap  over  the  intervening  period  since  its 
origin  stands  out  to  us  in  clear  light.  Its  starting- 
point  is  definitely  fixed  for  all  Christian  believers, 
and  the  direction  given  which  it  was  intended 
to  take.  "God  spake  unto  Noah,  saying.  Go  forth 
from  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  wife,  thy  sons,  and 
thy  sons'  wives  with  thee.  AYalk  abroad  upon  the 
earth,  increase  and  multiply  upon  it.  Noah  there- 
fore went  forth,  and  his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
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sons'  wives  with  him.  But  Noah  built  an  altar  to 
the  Lord,  and  took  of  all  clean  cattle  and  birds, 
and  offered  holocausts  upon  the  altar.  .  .  .  And 
the  Lord  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  said  to 
them,  Licrease  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth.  .  .  .  Whosoever  hath  shed  man's  blood,  his 
blood  shall  be  shed ;  for  man  is  made  after  the 
imao-e  of  God.  .  .  .  Thus  also  said  God  to  Noah 
and  to  his  sons  with  him.  Behold  I  will  cstabUsh 
My  covenant  with  you,  and  Avith  your  seed  after 
you.  .  .  .  And  the  sons  of  Noah  who  came  out 
of  the  ark  were  Shem,  Cham,  and  Japhet.  These 
three  are  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  from  these  was 
all  mankind  spread  over  the  whole  earth." 

Thus  human  society  was  planted  on  the  soil  of 
the  earth  wet  with  the  Flood,  and  belief,  conduct, 
and  worship  had  one  root  at  the  cradle  of  the  race. 
For  this  sacrifice  to  the  One  God  was  the  witness 
of  belief  in  Ilim,  and  the  actions  of  men  rested  on 
their  belief,  which  was  mirrored  in  their  worship. 
So  strong,  so  perfect,  so  self-supporting  was  the 
triple  cord  by  which  God  bound  in  one  the  new 
society  of  rescued  man.  And  let  us  Avxdl  note  that 
He  joined  together  the  civil  and  the  divine  society. 
The  new  father  of  the  race  was  its  priest.  The 
covenant  for  perpetual  generations  was  made  with 
sacrifice,  and  so  rested  upon  a  positive  right  of 
the  deepest  signification.  The  family  from  which 
nations  should  spring  was  thus  consecrated,  and 
the  State  sanctified  in  its  birth  by  its  homage  to 

III.  A  A 
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God  its  Founder.  And  tliis  connection  was  the 
ideal  relation  between  the  commonwealth  and 
religion  for  the  whole  race. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  at  the  head  of  the 
civil  and  religious  society  of  man  thus  founded 
there  stood  one  who  had  seen  all  the  glory  and 
civilisation  of  the  old  world  before  the  Flood,  and 
had  moreover  been  a  "preacher  of  justice"  to  that 
"world  of  the  impious"  in  its  corruption.  It  is 
not  from  man  making  the  tentative  efforts  of  an 
inexperienced  childhood,  and  far  less  from  man 
as  he  grovelled  on  the  penal  descent  of  savagery, 
that  the  second  society  of  the  human  race  took 
its  rise ;  but  it  was  set  up  in  the  fathership  and 
headship  of  a  Patriarch  renowned  for  long-tried 
wisdom  and  eminent  sanctity.-  Thus  his  first  step 
upon  the  recovered  earth  is  to  offer  sacrifice;  in 
Avhich  is  contained  potentially  the  whole  of  man's 
religion  to  God :  and  the  importance  of  the  act  is 
signified  by  the  words  following  it:  "And  God 
smelt  an  odour  of  sweet  smell,  and  said,  I  will  no 
longer  curse  the  earth  on  account  of  men."  More- 
over,  beside  Noah  stood  his  sons,  likewise  of  full 
manhood,  and  likewise  witnesses  of  what  the  old 
world  had  been  and  how  it  had  perished.  Thus 
human  society  was  based  at  its  second  rise  upon 
belief  in  the  unity  of  God  and  upon  a  perpetual 

2  Ezech.  xiv.  14.  "And  if  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and 
Jol),  shall  lie  in  it,  they  shall  deliver  their  own  souls  hy  their  justice, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 
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covenant  made  with  Him  in  the  rite  of  sacrifice, 
which  was  a  confession  of  that  beUef ;  and  so  it 
was  at  the  same  time  based  upon  the  conjunction 
of  behef  in  Him  and  worship  of  Him  with  the  first 
springs  of  human  action  as  a  corporate  body.  At 
that  moment,  big  with  the  destiny  of  a  world,  the 
race  was  in  the  famil}',  and  the  word  of  the  father 
became  the  constituent  law  of  his  descendants. 
A  whole  mass  of  belief  as  to  the  future  of  man 
was  contained  in  this  rite  of  sacrifice,  which  was 
a  prophecy  and  promise  of  redemption  and  resto- 
ration, made  perpetually  visible  to  the  eyes  and 
minds  of  men  by  recurring  acts  of  daily  life. 

A  part  of  sacrifice  was  the  public  institution  of 
prayer,  so  that  with  the  off'ering  of  it  the  daily 
w^ants  of  man  were  presented  before  God,  the  daily 
praise  and  thanksgiving  of  man  to  God  as  the 
Author  of  his  being  was  made,  and  the  daily 
confession  of  man's  guilt  and  request  for  pardon 
associated  with  the  blood  of  the  victim.  Thus 
the  essential  parts  of  man's  inner  life  with  God 
were  connected  with  the  outAvard  religious  rite, 
and  the  whole  conduct  of  man  inseparably  bound 
up  with  his  belief  and  worship. 

The  sacrifice  carries  with  it  the  priest,  and  the 
rite  of  sacrifice  everywhere  established  among  the 
children  of  Noah  brought  with  it  likewise  altars 
and  temples,  festivals,  and  processions.  Let  us 
consider  these  things  for  the  moment  as  they  existed 
without  corruption  and  before  that  process  had  set 
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in  ;  as  they  existed  in  all  the  portions  of  the 
human  family,  which  had  now  run  out  into  tribes 
and  nations.  All  these  things  are  legitimately 
contained  at  least  in  germ  in  that  account  Avhich 
we  have  cited  of  Noah,  as  he  emerged  from  the 
ark  and  set  foot  upon  the  earth.  If  we  reflect 
upon  them,  we  shall  find  that  the  union  of  the 
rehgious  worship  with  the  civil  society  was  a 
common  good  bestowed  by  God  on  all  the  descend- 
ants of  Noah.  It  was  not  a  development  of  human 
civilisation ;  not  a  work  of  human  craft ;  but  the 
signet  of  divine  care  and  providence  stamped  upon 
the  forehead  of  the  race,  and  guarded  by  every 
device  with  which  reverence  for  a  primeval  insti- 
tution and  the  natural  feelings  of  family  affection 
could  surround  it. 

The  depth  of  the  fall  and  the  multiplicity  of 
the  corruption  which  we  are  afterwards  to  witness 
ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  tenderness  of  the 
divine  providence  in  bestowing  this  original  good 
on  the  race  ;  nor  to  the  prevision  with  which  every 
care  compatil^le  with  the  existence  of  free-will  in 
man  had  been  taken  to  assure  its  continuance,  and 
the  purity  of  that  worship  of  God  in  His  unap- 
proachable unity  on  the  maintenance  of  which  its 
beneficent  action  depended. 

If  we  look  upon  the  nations  of  the  world  as 
presented  to  us  when  history  first  opens  on  them, 
we  find  that  all  of  them  were  communities  in  which 
the  civil  power  and  the  religious  worship  are  in 
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close  alliance.     Nay,   this  alliance  is    one  of  the 
"  unwritten  laws,"  more  powerful  and  influential 
than  any  positive  enactment  of  which  the  date  can 
be  given ;  for  these  laws  are  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, the  blood  which  runs  in  its  veins.   Assyria 
and  Egypt,  Medea  and  Persia,  Hellenic  tribes,  tirst 
monarchies  and  then  republics,  Etruria  and  Rome, 
and  no  less  the  gi-eat  realm  of  India,  and  China 
stretching  through  all  times  in  her  vast  peopled 
isolation,  bear  alike  witness  to  this  alliance.      Not 
only  the  house  has  its  household  god,  but  the  city 
and  its  worship  are  blended  together,  and  sacrilege 
is  likewise  treason.     That  in  itself  is  the  legitimate 
carrying  out  of  Noah's  first  sacrifice :  the  normal 
state  o/ human  life  according  to  the  divine  ideal 
given  in  the  fathership   of  Noah,  wherein  belief, 
action,  and  Avorship  are  harmoniously  joined  toge- 
ther for  the  man,  the  family,  and  the  common- 
wealth. 

It  is  hard  to  calculate  the  enormous  disturb- 
ance of  this  triple  union  produced  by  the  denial 
of  God's  unity.  By  such  denial  man's  conception 
of  God  was  essentially  corrupted.  As  soon  as  God 
was  multiplied.  He  ceased  to  be  immense  and  infi- 
nite, all-powerful  and  all-wise  :  He  ceased  likewise 
to  be  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  and  of  the  whole 
race  of  man.  The  conception  of  the  One  God  cor- 
rupted by  the  division  of  His  Being  ran  speedily 
out  into  all  the  abominations  of  false  worship,  as 
seen  in  its  three  main  lines,  worship  of  dead  men 
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exalted  into  heroes,  worship  of  inferior  spirits, 
worship  of  the  powers  of  nature.  The  various 
false  gods  thu^  set  up  became  national  gods,  and 
were  made  after  the  imagination  of  those  whom 
they  were  supposed  to  protect.  We  are  led  to 
conclude  from  the  passage  of  Scripture  recording 
the  confusion  of  languages  that  it  was  a  punish- 
ment for  some  great  act  of  pride  and  rebellion  on 
man's  part.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  earth 
ceased  to  be  of  one  tongue  at  the  same  time  that  it 
ceased  to  worship  one  God,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  variety  of  languages  ensuing  upon  the  disper- 
sion of  men  over  the  earth  was  rivalled  by  the 
variety  of  gods  whom  the  dispersed  peoples  began 
to  worship.  In  fact,  when  the  corruption  had  gone 
on  for  some  centuries,  it  would  have  seemed  as 
difficult  to  reduce  to  that  original  worship  of  one 
God  the  worship  offered  by  men  to  their  various 
deities,  in  which  they  had  even  sunk  to  the  con- 
ception of  male  and  female  gods,  as  to  reduce  all 
the  speeches  which  man  in  his  dispersion  had 
produced  to  his  original  language.  There  is 
indeed  a  singular  and  mysterious  parallel  as  well 
as  synchronism  between  the  two,  between  the 
deflection  of  the  human  speech  from  the  original 
language,  and  the  deflection  of  polytheistic  worship 
from  the  worship  ofl'ered  to  God  by  Noah. 

But  the  union  of  worship  with  the  civil 
authority,  which  had  been  the  foundation-stone 
of  human  society  as  laid  by  God  its  architect,  and 
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would  have  insured  a  solid  and  beautiful  structure, 
fitted  for  all  the  needs  of  man,  was  deeply  and 
fatally  affected  by  the  rise  of  polytheism.  The 
fissure  thus  introduced  struck  down  to  the  very 
foundations  of  the  house.  The  union  indeed  did 
not  cease  to  exist,  but  its  blessing  was  impaired : 
in  cases  where  the  corruption  was  extreme  it 
mio:ht  seem  to  be  almost  chano-ed  into  a  curse. 
For  every  act  of  human  life,  both  domestic  and 
civil,  beino;  connected  with  relisious  rites  and 
worship,  that  worship,  when  falsified  in  its 
objects,  might  lend  itself  to  the  desecration  of 
most  sacred  thino:s,  and  turn  reli(?ion  into  a 
weapon  against  morahty,  as  in  the  case  not  only 
of  Babylonian  and  other  Asiatic  deities,  but  of 
Greek  and  Roman.  And  the  Grecian  gods  gene- 
rally had  come  to  be  immortal  men  of  human 
passions  and  superhuman  poAver.  Yet  they  were 
in  the  thought  of  the  people  the  guardians  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  defenders  of  the  land,  the  givers  of 
the  harvest,  and  to  them  tlie  original  rite  of  sacrifice 
was  still  offered,  and  to  them  the  mental  sacrifice 
of  prayer  still  ascended.  Now  praj^er  and  sacrifice 
were  the  primary  goods  of  human  nature,  the  lieir- 
loom  of  Noah's  fathership,  which  his  children  in 
the  depth  of  their  moral  descent  had  retained,  l)ut 
so  strangely  degraded.  And  for  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice the  moral  nature  of  man,  still  possessing  from 
age  to  age  sound  reason  and  upright  natural  sense, 
and  so  persisting  to  be  the  witness  of  the  one  true 
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God  in  His  fallen  world,  continued  to  yearn  amid 
all  the  corruptions  witli  which  they  had  been 
tainted. 

When  philosophy  first  raised  its  head  in  Greece 
the  corruption  of  the  public  worship  had  proceeded 
very  far :  but  the  union  between  the  city  and  its 
worship  was  still  unbroken.  Moreover  the  great 
lineaments  of  an  original  revelation  from  God  to 
man  were  preserved  in  the  popular  mind.  The 
monarchy  of  Jupiter,  a  witness  imperfect  indeed 
and  faltering,  but  still  a  witness  to  the  original 
doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  was  impaired  by  a 
multitude  of  deities  his  assessors.  Then  again  the 
support  which  the  conception  of  creation  gives  to 
the  relation  of  the  Godhead  to  the  world  Avas 
wanting  to  the  Greek,  who  only  recognised  a 
world  generating  itself  out  of  Primal  Matter  or 
Chaos,  not  a  world  which  the  Godhead  made  by 
an  act  of  free-will.  Moses  set  at  the  head  of  all 
being  a  God  who  created  because  He  willed  to 
create,  whilst  in  the  whole  Greek  mythology  there 
is  not  to  be  met  the  conception  of  a  Creator,  that 
is,  a  Being  before  all  things,  who  in  absolute 
freedom  produces  the  universe  as  it  pleases  Him.^ 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  defect  it  Avould  appear  that  in 
Greek  belief  the  gods  collectively  maintained  the 
whole  world  in  its  existing  order.  It  was  believed 
also  that  the   individual  man  in   all  his   circum- 

^  XagelsLacli,  Naehhomerische  Theolcr/ie,  p.  71,  ■vvlio  refers  also  to 
Braun,  Gricchischc  Gottcrlelire,  p.  7. 
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stances,  in  liis  wliolo  spiritual  and  moral  nature, 
was  ruled  and  determined  by  the  deity.  Nor  was 
it  supposed  that  the  gods  only  worked  upon  the 
individual,  but  likewise  that  they  guided  and  ruled 
the  lot  of  peoples  and  states,  and  sent  punishments 
upon  them.  And  this  divine  rule  was  believed  to 
be  not  only  one  of  power  but  a  moral  government. 
Men  conceived  the  gods  not  only  to  determine  the 
course  of  events,  but  to  maintain  the  right  which 
they  had  established  among  men,  and  on  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  moral  order  of  the 
world  rested.  They  had  made  and  they  sup- 
ported vv'liat  we  call  the  law  of  nature.  Thus  in  a 
well-known  passage  Sophocles  speaks  of  "  that  holy 
purity  of  word  and  deed,  whose  laws  are  inscribed 
on  high,  born  in  the  celestial  sky,  whose  sire  is 
heaven  alone,  nor  hath  the  mortal  nature  of  men 
produced  them,  nor  will  oblivion  ever  lull  them  to 
sleep.  In  these  God  is  great,  and  grows  not  old."^ 
So  further,  as  the  foundations  of  the  State  are  laid 
upon  marriage  and  the  family,  marriage  itself  was 
deemed  to  he  the  creation  of  the  gods,  together 
with  the  variety  of  character  and  occupation  given 
to  the  man  and  the  woman,  which  make  the  tie 
possible  and  desirable.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
penal  justice  formed  a  part  of  the  divine  idea  in 
the  Greek  mind,  and  that  so  strongly  as  to  lead 
them  to  believe  that  the  deity  exercised  his  office 
of  punishing  with  a  law  so  stringent  that  he  would 

*  (Edipus  Rex,  863—872. 
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rather  destroy  the  innocent  with  the  wicked,  if 
they  were  bound  up  indivisibly  together,  than 
pardon  the  sinner  for  the  sake  of  the  good.  It  is 
a  summar}^  of  the  general  belief  in  this  respect 
to  say  that  penal  justice  was  represented  as  an 
original  and  everlasting  principle  of  the  Avorld's 
government,  maintained  by  Zeus  himself.^ 

Thus  the  individual  thought  of  inquiring 
minds  found  itself  in  the  presence  of  a  society 
which  offered  to  the  observer  two  very  different 
aspects ;  on  the  one  hand  a  civil  and  religious 
order,  closely  united,  coming  down  from  remote 
antiquity,  with  the  tokens  of  an  original  divine 
sanction  upon  it,  with  large  portions  of  a  divine 
tradition  preserved  in  it,  with  great  and  venerable 
institutions,  that  of  sacrifice  bearing  traces  of  a 
primeval  covenant  between  God  and  man,  under 
which  lay  a  revelation  and  a  promise,  that  of 
prayer,  which  formed  part  of  the  ordinance  of 
sacrifice,  expressing  the  perpetual  relation  between 
God  and  man,  a  divine  government  of  the  world. 
Together  with  these  were  oracles,  in  which  man 
professed  to  seek  divine  guidance  in  the  trials  and 

^  The  above  propositions  are  proved  by  a  great  array  of  quotations 
from  Greek  authors  by  Nagelsbach,  pp.  71 — 84  and  30 — 36.  I  take 
one  truly  jEschylean  passage,  Choeph,  309. 

dvTi  /xsv  lyjpag  yXuiSarig  lyjpa. 
yXwffoa  Ts'/.iiadc/j'  rbU(pBi/.6/Jjivov 
rrpdcaouoa  Aizr,  /xfy   dvnr 
dvri  hi  '^"kriyrii  <povlag  cpoviav 
'^rXriyriv  rivsru  •  dpasavrt  ':Tafitv 
rpr/';p'jjv  iiZOog  rddi  (puivsi. 
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obscurities  of  his  private  lot,  as  well  as  in  public 
dangers ;  and  further  mysteries,  in  which  he  also 
sought  for  deliverance  from  guilt.  This  on  the  one 
hand.  On  the  other  the  whole  of  this  religious 
order  had  suffered  an  incredible  corruption.  First 
the  unity  of  God  had  been  divided,  and  by  that 
division  the  conception  of  His  eternal  and  infinite 
Being  unspeakably  degraded:  next  His  sanctity 
had  been  tainted  by  the  character  of  the  false  gods 
which  mythology  had  invented.  Thus  a  priest- 
hood, which  had  everywhere  been  established  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  His  worship  and  declare 
a  daily  belief  in  His  government  of  the  world, 
became  the  instrument  of  corruption  in  offering 
this  worship  both  to  those  to  whom  it  was  not 
due,  to  false  gods,  and  to  those  who  were  besides 
unworthy  of  any  honour,  as  impure  and  unholy 
beings.  And  so  the  four  great  heads  which  contain 
the  whole  religious  life  of  man,  whether  individual 
or  aggregated,  Prayer,  Sacrifice,  the  instruction  of 
man  in  the  divine  will,  and  his  deliverance  from 
sin  incurred,  had  sufi^ered  as  it  were  an  usurpation 
by  an  evil  possessor,  were  held  down  in  injustice. 
The  original  good  of  the  great  primary  revelation 
had  passed  under  the  power  of  an  enemy. 

Now,  as  I  began  by  stating,  I  have  elsewhere^ 
dwelt  upon  the  conduct  of  philosophy  in  the 
presence  of  this  complex  aspect  of  human  society 
during  the  period  from  its  first  rise  in  the  seventh 

®  Chapters  xiii.  and  xiv.  vol.  2. 
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century  before  Clirist  to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and 
have  drawn  out  the  results  which  it  produced  on 
the  belief  and  actions  of  men.  When  the  Christian 
Church  appeared  in  the  w^orld  it  may  be  said  that 
the  corruption  of  the  good  which  I  have  been 
noting  had  reached  its  ultimate  point  of  intensity. 
Let  us  then,  bearing  in  mind  what  had  been  the 
original  constitution  of  society,  and  what  was  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  corruption  under  wdiich 
it  had  fallen,  consider  the  respective  action  of 
philosophy  and  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the 
time  they  began  to  co-exist  during  ten  genera- 
tions, in  the  face  of  this  perplexed  and  difficult 
problem,  and  with  a  view  to  restore  what  had 
been  corrupted. 

II. 

1.  In  all  the  various  peoples  composing  the 
Roman  empire,  except  the  Jews,  belief  as  influ- 
encing action  had  been  detached  from  worship. 
The  great  act  of  worship,  sacrifice,  subsisted  in  its 
material  integrity,  and  was  performed  daily'  on 
countless  altars,  and  was  still  connected  with 
various  priesthoods  belonging  to  the  several  deities. 
And  certain  stated  prayers  were  offered  still  in 
conjunction  with  the  sacrifice.  But  these  priest- 
hoods were  not  connected  with  each  other  by  any 
hierarchical  rule  and  institution.  The  religious 
traditions  to  which  their  very  existence  bore 
witness   were   not   drawn   out    by   any   religious 
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writings  into  any  sj^ecific  form.  Througliont  this 
whole  reahn  of  heathendom,  in  all  its  regions,  no 
religious  instruction  was  habitually  given.  The 
priests  discharged  their  several  liturgic  offices,  hut 
the  cure  of  souls,  the  forming  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  their  people,  did  not  enter  into  their 
practice,  and  made  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  no 
part  of  their  function. 

Thus  sacrifice  itself  had  long  ceased  to  point 
to  that  great  religious  doctrine  with  a  view  to 
which  it  had  been  instituted,  and  so  had  ceased 
both  to  prophesy  and  to  promise.  It  was  per- 
formed mechanically,  and  the  good  of  the  nation 
or  individual  for  whom  it  was  offered,  and  the 
favour  of  the  gods,  was  supposed  to  depend  upon 
its  performance,  but  the  reason  of  this  dependence 
was  lost  to  the  mind  l)oth  of  people  and  priest. 
There  was  then  absence  not  only  of  church  but 
of  religious  dogma :  there  was  only  remaining  a 
traditional  belief,  Avhich  still  acted  as  a  ground  of 
conduct  for  such  as  followed  the  leading  of  con- 
science, and  there  was  a  customary  worship  from 
which  latter  conduct  had  been  detached.  And 
the  most  striking  sign  and  proof  of  this  detach- 
ment is  the  fact  that  the  priest  was  nowhere 
approached  as  the  adviser,  exhorter,  and  trainer 
in  the  religious  life.  This  fact,  the  gravity  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  realize,  is  beyond  question ;  but  if 
Ave  seek  its  reason  it  will  be  found  tliat  it  was  the 
division   of  the   divine  unity  which    had  broken 
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down  and  laid  waste  the  union  of  belief  and  con- 
duct with  worship.  Mythology,  which  is  the 
mirror  of  popular  belief,  is  itself  the  result  of 
false,  that  is  polytheistic  worship.  As  long  as  men 
beheve  in  one  only  God,  no  mythology  is  possible, 
as  there  is  none  among  Jews,  or  Christians,  or 
Mahometans.  But  the  division  of  the  divine  unity 
introduced  gods  of  three  sorts,  deified  men,  deified 
spirits,  deified  powers  of  nature,  and  mythology  is 
the  endless  play  of  human  fancy,  difi'ering  according 
to  the  mental  quality  of  various  peoples  in  de- 
scribing the  various  attributes  and  actions  of  these 
various  deities.  Such  wild  fictions,  mixed  up 
indeed  with  rehgion,  and  containing  some  dis- 
guised and  disfigured  religious  truth,  could  not  be 
reduced  to  the  severe  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
religious  instruction,  could  not  form  a  cpnsistent 
code  of  human  duty,  any  more  than  a  theory  of 
correct  belief  So  the  j^riest  of  the  false  god  ceased 
to  teach  his  people  religious  truth  and  a  rule  of 
life.  He  became  a  mere  sacrificant;  he  was  no 
longer  an  instructor ;  and  specially  he  ceased  to 
teach  what  the  sacrifice  which  he  outwardly  per- 
formed carried  in  its  inward  meaning.  And  in  his 
own  life  there  had  equally  ceased  to  be  a  connec- 
tion between  upright  conduct  and  the  priestly 
ofiice. 

Thus  in  all  this  period  the  strange  result  is 
seen  that  in  the  various  trials  of  life,  in  bereave- 
ments, anxieties,  and  perplexity  recourse  Avas  not 
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had  to  any  priest.  Again,  in  whatever  attempt 
there  was  to  form  and  maintain  a  moral  conduct 
of  Hfe,  it  was  the  philosopher  whose  advice  and 
exhortation  were  sought.  And  once  more,  it  was 
to  the  philosopher  that  the  education  of  youth 
was  intrusted.  Everywhere  and  at  all  times 
human  nature  has  three  abiding  needs,  and  the 
higher  its  civilisation  the  more  it  feels  them. 
These  needs  are  to  be  consoled  in  its  trials,  to  be 
directed  in  its  difficulties,  to  be  instructed  in  its 
belief,  and  in  the  duties  which  spring  out  of  that 
behef  As  to  all  these  at  this  period  men  turned 
away  from  the  priest,  for  he  had  forfeited  his 
charter  by  serving  false  gods,  but  some  men 
betook  themselves  to  the  philosopher.  Let  us  see 
how  he  sped  in  the  work  thus  put  on  him. 

2.  Cicero  and  Seneca,  as  we  have  seen,  both 
proclaimed  philosophy,  not  religion,  to  be  the 
guide  of  life :  that  is  they  turned  entirely  away 
from  the  worship  oiFered  to  the  "immortal  gods" 
upon  innumerable  altars  by  all  the  various  nations 
who  did  homage  to  the  rule  of  Rome,  and  sought 
for  peace,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  all  the  dignity 
of  moral  nature  from  the  effort  of  luiman  thought, 
the  search  for  wisdom.  Their  countrymen  gene- 
rally accepted  this  view  and  ratified  it  by  their 
practice.  In  the  retinue  of  a  Roman  noble  was 
usually  to  be  found  one  who  was  termed  "  his  " 
philosopher,  as  another  might  be  called  his  steward. 
From  casual  mention  of  philosophers  at  the  Courts 
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of  Augustus,  Xero,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Julia  Domna, 
and  Elagabalus,  we  learn  that  these  professors  of 
wisdom  were,  if  not  as  a  rule,  yet  frequently  to  be 
found  livins:  in  the  closest  intercourse  with  the 
emperors.  One  remarkable  instance  given  us  by 
Seneca  in  the  case  of  the  most  sagacious  of  princes, 
Augustus,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  part  which 
they  played.  In  his  Consolation  to  Marcia,  Seneca 
bids  her  to  follow  the  example  of  her  friend,  the 
Empress  Juha.  In  the  first  outburst  of  her  grief 
for  the  loss  of  her  son  Drusus,  she  sought  consola- 
lation  from  Areus,  "her  husband's  philosopher." 
Aud  she  found  him  of  great  service ;  more  than 
the  Roman  people,  whose  sorrow  she  would  not 
increase  by  her  own  ;  more  than  Augustus  who 
Avas  already  overthrown  by  losing  one  of  his 
supports ;  more  than  the  affection  of  her  son  Tibe- 
rius, who  by  redoubling  his  devotion  to  her  sought 
to  compensate  for  his  brothers  loss.  And  the 
influence  of  Areus  upon  a  woman  so  chary  of  her 
confidence  was  grounded  on  this,  that  up  to  that 
day  he  had  been  the  constant  companion  of  her 
husband,  to  whom  not  only  their  public  acts  were 
made  known,  but,  both  as  to  husband  and  to  wife, 
their  "  deep  heart-courses  and  its  uiotive  seeds."'' 
This  instance  standing  at  the  head  of  Cicsarean 

7  Seneca,  Ad  Mnrcixtm,  4.  Areus  says  of  liis  intcrconrse  with 
Augustus,  "Assiduus  viri  tui  comes,  cui  non  tantuui  qu;\;  in  pu'nliemn 
cmittuntur  nota,  sed  oniues  sunt  secretiores  animoruni  ALstroruni 
motus."  I  venture  to  translate  the  last  wonls  hy  a  l..'aulirul  line 
from  Father  Newman's  poems. 
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history  will  show  the  wonderful  vantage-ground 
occupied  during  this  period  by  philosophers  in  the 
echpse  of  the  influence  which  reasonably  and 
properly  belongs  to  religion.  If  we  add  to  this 
confidential  position  in  the  bosom  of  the  great 
Roman  families  the  means  of  propagating  their 
doctrine  given  by  the  possession  of  the  great  pro- 
fessorial chairs  in  large  cities,  accompanied  with 
ample  revenues  and  high  consideration,  we  can 
estimate  what  opportunities  Avere  afforded  to  the 
professors  of  wisdom  for  acting  upon  the  public 
opinion  and  the  private  practice  of  men. 

This  being  so  it  becomes  the  more  interesting 
to  know  what  they  taught.  Into  this  confidential 
situation  all  the  philosophical  sects  entered.  It  is 
stated  indeed  even  of  the  second  century  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  as  Readers,  Educators, 
and  Companions  lived  in  the  houses  of  distin- 
guished Romans  followed  the  Epicurean  principles:^ 
but  there  were  likewise  Stoics,  Peripatetics,  Cynics, 
Platonists,  Eclectics,  as  afterwards  Neoplatonists. 
Now  these  sects  waged  a  continual  war  with  each 
other,  a  war  carried  on  with  the  most  jealous 
bitterness,  and  oifering  to  outsiders  the  spectacle 
of  irreconcilable  contradictions  even  in  the  first 
and  most  important  questions.  Of  them  Cicero 
had  said  in  his  own  time  concerning  the  first 
question  of  all,  the  Being  of  God,  "We  are  com- 
pelled by   the   disagi-eement   of   the   wise   to   be 

8  Tzscliimer,  Fall  des  Eeidenthums,  p.  150. 
III.  BB 
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io-norant  of  our  own  Lord  and  Ruler.  We  know 
not  wlietlier  we  are  subjects  of  the  Sun  or  the 
Ether."  9 

The  same  remark  misfht  have  been  made  of 
them  all  for  three  centuries  onward  down  to 
Plotmus  and  Porphyrins.  But  if  they  had  no 
common  doctrine  still  less  had  they  any  union  of 
a  society  between  themselves.  Not  only  was  the 
Stoic  not  a  Platonist  or  an  Epicurean,  but  the 
Stoics  and  the  Platonists  had  no  society  of  their 
own.  They  were  all  mere  units,  each  working  by 
himself  But  to  complete  the  view  of  their  situa- 
tion we  must  bear  in  mind  the  split  between  the 
inward  conviction  of  the  philosopher,  whatever  he 
might  be,  and  his  outward  practice  of  the  vulgar 
worship.  Philosophy  in  fact  was  attempting  its 
cure  of  souls  not  only  upon  the  basis  of  human 
nature's  intrinsic  strength,  the  force  of  free  inquiry, 
but  hkewise  in  complete  severance  from  that  foun- 
dation of  tradition,  custom,  and  public  law  on 
which  the  worship  rested,  which  yet  the  philosopher 
himself  frequented.  He  was  trying  to  do  the  work 
of  rehgion,  but  he  was  not  a  priest  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  nor  did  the  priest  attempt  the  Avork  of 
the  philosopher.  But  it  was  not  only  that  they 
remained  apart,  and  that  troubled  consciences  went 
to  the  philosopher  and  not  to  the  priest.  There 
was  likewise  this,  that  the  philosopher  consoled 
and  instructed  not   by  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 

^  Lucullus,  V.  41. 
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ordinances  of  religion,  but  by  an  esoteric  teaching 
of  his  own  quite  at  variance  with  the  religion.  Let 
us  observe  the  two  characters  in  Marcus  Aurelius. 
He  is  the  most  profuse  employer  of  the  established 
rites  and  offerer  of  endless  sacrifices,  so  that  the 
white  oxen  threatened  to  fail,  not  to  say  that  he  is 
official  Pontifex  Maximus  of  all  the  religions  sanc- 
tioned by  the  empire;  but  his  philosophy,  and 
that  is  the  whole  inward  man,  stands  quite  apart 
from  these.  It  is  a  hard  pantheism,  an  iron  order 
of  physical  sequence,  in  which  prayer  and  sacrifice 
are  utterly  unavailing  and  out  of  place.  There  is 
no  harmony  whatever  between  the  philosophic 
communer  with  his  soul  and  the  worshipper  of  the 

gods. 

The  same  contradiction  belongs  to  Epictetus, 
to  Plotinus,  and  to  Porphyrins.  No  one  of  these 
philosophers  stood  aloof  from  the  public  worship  : 
no  one  of  them  frequented  it  with  the  belief  of  the 
unphilosophic  vulgar  mind.  Their  patronage  of  it 
in  fact  was  setting  a  new  meaning  on  it  which 
was  nothing  better  than  a  falsehood.  Their  fre- 
quentation  of  the  public  worship  gave  the  lie  to 
their  inward  teaching.  This  indicates  the  temper 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries  as  to  the  relation 
between  philosophy  and  religion.  It  is,  in  the 
minds  of  the  cultured  class,  the  juxta-position  of 
an  esoteric  belief,  like  that  of  Epictetus,  or 
Plutarch,  or  Plotmus,  with  an  outward  and  like- 
wise real  honouring  of  the  gods,  at  least  as  to 
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the  visible  ceremonies  of  worship,  but  with  no 
harmony  between  the  two;  nay,  Avith  an  utter 
contradiction. 

Never  before  had  philosophy  been  so  honour- 
able   and   so   lucrative    a   profession.      We   have 
hitherto  spoken  of  those  who  practised  it  seriously, 
but  of  course  there  was  a  multitude  of  pretenders, 
philosophers  of  the  beard,  cloak,  and  stick  only, 
who  are  described  by  their  rivals  and  enemies,  the 
Rhetors,  as  the  pests  of  society.     The  Cynics  espe- 
cially, under  whose  name  Epictetus  has  given  a 
portrait  of  his  ideal  teacher,  bore  a  bad  character. 
They  were  credited  with  every  vice  contrary  to 
their  assumed  profession.     Lucian  has  given  us  a 
vivid   picture    of  the   trickery,    vanity,    grasping 
avarice,  and  immorality  of  the  pretenders  to  phi- 
losophy.    And  he  is  surpassed  by  Aristides,  who 
says  their   grasping  is  insatiable ;    to   take   from 
others   their   property    they    call    community    of 
goods;    their   envy   is   termed   philosophy,    their 
persistence  in   begging  contempt  of  money.     In- 
solent to  all  other  men,  they  crouch  before  the 
rich,  and  even  before  the  cooks  and  bakers  of  the 
rich.     Their  strength  lies  in   shameless  cupidity, 
insulting,  and  slandering. ^*^ 

But  without  dwelling  on  the  abuse,  we  may 
remark  concerning  the  work  which  the  best  of  the 
class  were  attempting,  the  men  such  as  Areus 
among  Court  chaplains,  such  as  Cornutus,  Muso- 

1"  Quote  I  by  Dollinger,  Heidenihum,  p.  605. 
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nius,   and  Taurus   among   eminent  llomans,   such 
as  Epictetus  among  the  Greeks.     These  men  took 
human  conduet  for  their  fichl  of  labour,  but  they 
detached  it  from  behef  on  the  one  side,  and  from 
worship  on  the  other.  As  to  behef,  the  philosopher 
was,  in  spite  of  himself,  member  of  a  society  which 
had  inherited  large  portions  of  an  ancient  order  of 
things  based  upon  the  government  of  the  world  1)y 
the  godhead.     From  this,  however,  he  had  eman- 
cipated himself  as  far  as  he  could.   His  philosophy, 
as  a  work  of  simple  hum.an  reason,  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  rehgion,  tradition,  and  usage,  and  to  all 
the  rites  Avhich  belonged  to  this  triple  source.    But 
as  to  Avorship,  he  had  none  of  his  own.   Not  once, 
in  any  instance  from   Socrates   to    Plotinus,   did 
the  philosopher  proclaim  and  openly  practise  the 
w^orship  of  one  God,  and  of  one  alone.     That  same 
effort  of  reason  which  had  ahenated  hiin  from  the 
corruption  of  the  popular  religion,  should  have  led 
him  to  such  a  proclamation  and  to  the  correspond- 
ing practice.     But  he  built  his  system  of  human 
conduct  on  the  dignity  of  that  reason  as  a  particle 
of  the  divine  essence,  and  as  the  essential  part  of 
man,  not  on  submission  to  that  Lord  and  Ruler, 
Avhom,  as  Cicero  said,  the  dissensions  of  the  philo- 
sophers compelled  men  not  to  know.     As  to  the 
homage  of  the  heart  to  God,  all  these  philosophers 
were  an  unworshipping  race.     Ihit  their  accommo- 
dation to  the  Avorship  of  the  gods  from  Jupiter 
to    GEsculaiius  was   eipially  universal  with  their 
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omission  to  proclaim  and  adore   "the  Lord"   of 
human  nature  and  of  human  beings. 

3.  Another  characteristic  of  philosophy-  is  of 
great  importance,  both  to  show  its  nature  and 
temper  and  to  calculate  its  influence.  Viewed  as 
a  movement  it  touched  from  beginning  to  end  the 
cultured  class  only.  It  may  almost  be  termed  a 
pastime  for  the  rich.  It  sprung  from  a  few  men 
who  bore  in  after  times  the  name  of  "the  Wise," 
and  who  were  certainly  of  conspicuous  mental 
power.  By  those  who  had  reached  the  highest 
point,  first  Pythagoras,  then  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
it  was  admitted  that  the  study  of  philosophy  was 
fitted  only  for  the  few.  Throughout  all  its  exist- 
ence it  was  confined  to  the  narrow  precincts  of 
"the  schools,"  and  expressed  contempt  for  "the 
unphilosophic  mob."  It  took  no  account  of  the 
poor,  the  ignorant,  the  female  sex  in  general,  of 
the  vast  population  engaged  in  manual  labour, 
which  at  that  time  lay  almost  Avithout  exception 
under  the  ban  of  slavery.  All  this  means  that 
while  it  assumed  the  reli":ious  ofiice  of  beino;  "a 
cure  for  the  sick,"  it  left  the  generahty  of  the 
human  race  outside  of  its  cure.  Being  destitute 
of  charit}',  it  despised  their  ignorance.  Let  us  take 
a  double  instance  of  this.  That  conception  of  God 
into  which  the  last  and  at  length  the  sole  prevail- 
ing school  of  philosophy  settled  down,  the  con- 
ception, that  is,  of  an  abstract  power  or  force 
running  through  all  things,  was  a  non-entity  to 
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ordinary  men  and  women.  This  philosophic  god 
of  pantheism  never  was  a  god  of  the  people,  and 
never  can  be.  It  would  be  a  liberal  computation 
to  suppose  that  this  notion  of  "  the  Divine  "  could 
have  any  existence  for  one  in  a  thousand  of  the 
human  race.  But  while  Plotinus  discoursed  with 
profound  earnestness  and  false  mysticism  upon 
such  a  god  to  the  gi^eat  lords  and  ladies  of  Rome, 
in  the  days  when  the  minister  of  Valerian  was 
torturing  S.  Laurence,  he  left  the  unphilosophic 
multitude  to  frequent  the  rites  of  heathen  worship. 
They  cared  nothing  for  his  "  Primal  Being,"  but 
they  burnt  incense  before  the  statue  of  Jupiter, 
and  were  given  up  to  a  most  unspiritual  .devotion 
of  Cybele  and  Aphrodite.  Thus  both  in  what  it 
taught  itself,  and  in  what  it  suffered  the  vast 
majority  to  practise,  philosophy  was  exclusive  and 
eclectic.  It  was  in  all  its  course  the  exact  con- 
tradiction of  that  divine  word,  "  To  the  poor  the 
Gospel  is  preached."  It  may  be  added,  that  in  its 
conduct  it  entirely  disregarded  that  citizenship  of 
the  whole  human  race  which  it  was  the  boast  of 
Stoicism  to  set  forth.  The  principle  which  we  are 
told  Avas  inherent  in  Zeno's  doctrine  did  not 
develop  itself  for  many  generations  after  him ;  but 
it  remained  always  a  theory,  never  carried  into 
effect  by  philosophers.  If  Stoics  taught  universal 
brotherhood,  Christians  alone  practised  it. 

4.  Taking  then  the  period  from  Claudius  to 
Constantine,  what  had  philosophy  done  to  reunite 
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the  triple  strand  of  human  behef,  conduct,  and 
worship?  It  found  behef  and  worship  separated 
from  each  other,  and  conduct  left  to  the  insuffi- 
cient support  which  the  remains  of  an  ancestral 
tradition  gave ;  and  it  showed  itself  absolutely 
impotent  to  create  a  society  which  should  live  and 
flourish  by  the  union  of  the  three.  This  creation 
of  society  is  the  test  of  power.  It  was  in  the 
beginning  a  divine  work.  Human  corruption  had 
done  its  worst  upon  it,  had  divided  the  great  parts 
and  made  them  struggling  adversaries  in  a  huge 
dislocated  mass,  rather  than  members  yielding  their 
cooperation  according  to  the  measure  of  each  part 
in  one  body.  Philosophy  could  not  repair  the 
corruption.  It  produced,  indeed,  individual  writers, 
used  in  the  closet,  and  affecting  cognate  minds, 
such  as  were  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Plutarch,  Nume- 
nius,  Plotinus,  Porphyrins,  and  the  rest.  The 
utmost  that  one  could  say  of  these,  supposing, 
which  is  far  from  the  fact,  that  each  had  taught 
truth  and  accordant  truth  with  the  others,  would 
be  that  they  were  like  irrigated  patches  in  a  desert, 
lying  apart,  and  insufficient  even  to  form  an  oasis. 
But  where  was  the  philosoj)hic  land  full  of  pasture 
for  the  human  flock,  and  watered  with  fountains 
for  human  thirst  ?  Philosophy  could  make  no  such 
a  country.  They  who  strove  to  set  up  an  ideal 
Pythagoras  in  envy  of  the  work  of  Christ,  never 
attempted  even  that  society  which  Pythagoras, 
fraught  with  the  elder  wisdom  of  Egypt  and  the 
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East,  conceived.  All  this  work  of  teaching-  in 
private  families,  of  philosophers  acting  as  quasi- 
chaplains  to  noblemen  or  emperors,  of  great  pro- 
fessorial chairs,  of  supposed  Cynic  missionaries 
discoursing  upon  human  rights  and  duties  to 
mixed  audiences  from  city  to  city,  ended  in  this, 
that  one  day  the  most  flxmous  of  philosophers 
asked  an  emperor,  conspicuous  for  his  persecution 
of  Christians,  to  bestow  on  him  a  city  wherein  to 
draw  together  the  devotees  of  philosophic  teaching. 
The  emperor  refused.  Platonopolis  never  existed 
in  Campania,  and  philosophy  in  all  the  Roman 
world  could  make  no  city  of  its  own.  It  had, 
indeed,  wielded  the  arm  of  demolitiop  against 
things  once  sacred,  and  then  worn  out  or  per- 
verted, but  it  did  not  possess  materials  of  its  own 
to  build  with,  and  still  less  the  art  of  construction. 

The  positive  result  appears  to  be  this.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  prop  up  the  falsehood  of  the 
polytheistic  worship  by  substituting  a  pantheistic 
unity.  A  handful  of  philosophers  announced  this 
unity,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  educated  classes 
accepted  it.  But  the  people  went  on  worshipping 
still  its  ancestral  and  debased  but  yet  personal 
deities.  And  in  the  meantime  the  State,  led  on  by 
the  philosophers,  furiously  persecuted  the  Christian 
society  which  had  gathered  itself  everywhere  to- 
gether under  the  real  unity  of  the  one  living  God. 

But  of  this  we  are  now  to  speak. 
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III. 

When  Constantine  in  the  possession  of  the 
imperial  authority  cast  his  eyes  over  the  vast 
Roman  world  of  which  his  sword  had  given  him 
the  sovereignty,  what  did  the  mind  of  the  states- 
man discern  ?  He  saw  that  the  work  inaugurated 
by  Peter  in  the  capital  of  his  empire  had  had 
an  enduring  success ;  that  in  the  interval  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  years  the  vigorous  tree  of 
the  Apostle's  planting  had  been  shaken  by  many 
a  persecution,  but  had  come  forth  from  all  with 
roots  more  deeply  driven  below,  and  branches 
more  widely  spread  above.  ISTor  was  it  merely 
that  the  spiritual  society  had  divided  into  regions 
the  whole  city  of  Rome,  erected  basihcas,  por- 
tioned them  among  priests,  and  filled  them  with 
worshippers,  so  that  the  emperor's  oa\ti  gift  of  the 
Lateran  palace  for  the  residence  of  a  Pontiff  who 
had  just  come  forth  from  the  catacombs  seemed 
but  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  place 
which  he  occupied  in  the  mother-city  of  the 
Roman  dominion.  The  spiritual  mother  had  been 
as  fruitful  in  the  spiritual  order  as  the  creatrix  of 
colonies  and  municipalities  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  the  Ebro  and  the  Thames. 
Constantine  held  in  his  hand  the  network  of  the 
Roman  administration,  and  the  emperor  both  saw 
and  felt  that  in  five  hundred  cities  of  his  empire 
the  work  of  Peter  at  Rome  had  been  imitated  and 
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repeated.      The  same  structure  which  I  have  de- 
scribed  in    a   preceding  chapter  had  gi-own    up, 
modified  in  some  measure  according  to  the  differ- 
ences of  place  and  circumstance,  but  identical  in 
character  throughout  province  after  province.     To 
use  the  metaphor  of  Tertullian,  the  Apostolic  See, 
like  a  fruitful  vine,  had  sent  out  suckers  in  all 
directions,  and  the  plant  had  everywhere  preserved 
the  likeness  of  that  from  which  it  was  drawn.    Nor 
could  he  fail  to  see  that  the  organisation  was  as 
complete  in  the  East  as  in  the  West ;    that  there 
also  sufiragan  sees  had  radiated  from  two  Apostolic 
centres,   on  both  of  which  rested  the  name  and 
power  of  Peter.     The  second  rank  in  the  Eoman 
empire  among  cities  was  held  by  that  wonderful 
creation  of  Alexander's  genius,  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria.    Thither  Peter  had  sent  his  disciple  Mark, 
Avho  had  founded  a  church  in  his  blood,  and  in 
strictest  dependence  on  it  each  Egyptian  city  had 
received  its  bishop  ;  so  that  in  Constantine's  time 
the  whole  mass  of  the  bishops  of  Egypt  moved  as 
by  one  impulse  under  the  hand  of  Mark's  succes- 
sor  and    Peter's    representative,  the    Primate    of 
Alexandria.    The  third  city  of  the  empire,  Antioch 
the  Great,  metropolis  of  the  East,  gloried  no  less  in 
Peter  as  its  first  bishop ;  and  stood  at  the  head  of 
a  large  number  of  metropolitans  and  bishops,  whose 
sees  had  been  propagated   from   its   bosom,   and 
covered  vast  provinces  as  far  as  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates.       Here   was    a   principle   of    spiritual 
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growth  which  Constantino  saw  by  the  experience 
of  nearly  three  centuries  to  be  as  strong,  as  stable, 
and  as  fruitful  as  any  temporal  power  of  the  Roman 
pohty  which  he  held  in  his  hands.  Here  Avas  an 
authority  which  he  perceived  likewise  with  the 
evidence  of  sight  not  to  be  of  the  earth  earthy,  for 
it  had  grown  in  spite  of  all  worldly  influence,  in 
spite  of  that  imperial  power  whose  force  none  knew 
better  than  himself  The  acts  of  his  predecessors 
were  before  him,  and  of  their  last  and  most  des- 
perate attack  on  the  Church  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness :  and  he  knew  that  durino:  all  that  time  it 
had  been  at  the  best  and  always  discouraged  by 
them,  at  the  worst  and  often  persecuted.  The 
sameness  of  the  structure  and  the  multiplicity  of 
its  extent  in  this  spiritual  creation  could  not  fail 
to  strike  the  mind  of  such  an  observer  as  Constan- 
tine.  It  was  a  sight  worthy  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
for  it  was  wrought  with  more  than  Roman  order, 
wisdom,  and  pertinacity. 

By  the  side  of  such  a  fact,  uniform  and  uni- 
versal, as  it  met  the  eye  of  Constantine,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  cannot  be  disputed  nor  its  force 
parried,  all  discussion  of  certain  points  of  detail, 
as  for  instance  how  the  Apostolic  power  became 
restricted  in  the  bishop,  yet  that  of  the  bishop 
everywhere  superior  to  the  priests,  must  be  termed 
otiose  and  fruitless.  I  take  the  unquestionable 
result  of  the  Church's  development  by  her  own 
intrinsic  power,  since  she  was  not  favoured  by  the 
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State  but  throughout  opposed,  as  the  one  fact 
which  I  need,  and  as  the  only  one  which  I  think 
it  worth  while  to  state.  Before  it  all  speculations 
of  infidel  criticism  fall  to  the  ground :  the  fact  is  a 
thousand  times  more  powerful  than  them  all,  speaks 
for  itself,  and  is  sufficient.  It  is  enough  to  look 
upon  the  finished  structure  of  the  divine  building 
as  it  rose  before  the  gaze  of  the  first  Christian 
emperor. 

When  Constantine  examined  the  nature  of  the 
authority  thus  everywhere  set  up,  which  so  moved 
his  admiration  that  it  won  his  acceptance,  he  would 
find  it  the  same  in  all  places,  and  its  sameness  to 
consist  in  a  triple  force  distinct  yet  bound  together 
in  its  operation.  This  force  corresponds  to  the 
intellect  and  the  will  in  the  human  soul,  which  is 
at  once  both  intellect  and  will,  and,  thirdly,  to 
that  homage  of  both  these  powers,  which  the  soul 
oflfers  to  its  Maker.  This  force  is  the  office  of 
teaching,  and  so  informing  the  intellect ;  the  office 
of  ruling,  and  so  directing  the  will  in  action ;  the 
office  of  sacrificing,  which  is  the  presentation  of  both 
intellect  and  will  to  their  author.  These  are  the 
three  rays  of  the  divine  sovereignty  as  partitioned 
to  the  Prophet,  the  King,  and  the  Priest  in  the 
great  type  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  together 
form  a  perfect  government  and  commonwealth, 
which  satisfy  the  needs  of  human  nature  and 
produce  its  good.  These  are  the  powers  which 
we  have  seen  dislocated  in  heathenism,  bestowed 
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indeed  upon  the  race  in  its  first  ancestor  Noah, 
but  disturbed  by  the  treason  of  man  in  giving  the 
incommunicable  Name  to  the  offspring  of  his  own 
]usts,  and  finally,  in  the  lowest  descent  of  corrup- 
tion, set  against  each  other.  These  are  the  powers 
which  the  Incarnate  God  took  up  into  His  own 
Person,  giving  them  by  that  assumption  a  divine 
consecration,  and  from  that  Person  recommuni- 
cated  them  to  men  exalted  and  enhanced.  The 
triple  force,  as  it  remains  everywhere  identical  in 
character,  so  it  is  everywhere  bound  together  and 
no  more  separable.  The  teaching  cannot  be  exer- 
cised fully  -sxithout  ruling,  nor  both  without  the 
sacrifice,  which  betokens  their  completeness.  The 
Teacher,  the  Shepherd,  and  the  Priest  is  one  in 
origin,  being  none  other  than  a  divine  Person,  as 
He  appears  in  that  adorable  act  of  power,  wisdom, 
and  love  which  made  and  carries  on  the  Christian 
Church.  The  work  continues  one  likewise  in 
operation  by  the  Church  in  all  times  and  places. 
The  teacher  who  does  not  hold  spiritual  rule  is  an 
impotent  teacher ;  the  teacher  who  does  not  offer 
sacrifice  is  a  false  teacher.  How  poor  was  the 
mere  sacrificant  who  did  not  teach,  though  he 
administered  a  rite  in  itself  full  of  teaching,  we 
have  seen  in  the  fully  ripened  heathen  corruption. 
How  miserable  was  the  separation  of  action  from 
belief  and  worship  we  have  seen  in  that  same  cor- 
ruption. In  fiict,  the  efiicacy  of  each  several 
function  lies  in  their  union. 
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The  office  of  the  Teacher,  the  Pastor,  and  the 
Priest  is  carried  on  undivided  in  the  whole  Church, 
but  in  its  bearers  it  is  seen  in  three  degrees.  In 
its  fulness  it  dwells  in  the  Sovereign  Pontificate ; 
in  its  diocesan  derivation  it  is  stored  up  in  each 
bishop;  it  is  diffused  through  the  whole  Church 
in  the  priesthood.  When  Constantine  examined 
it  he  found  the  Christian  Episcopate  in  all  lands. 
No  Christian  community  existed  which  did  not 
form  part  of  a  diocese  under  the  rule  of  a  bishop. 
Between  diocese  and  diocese  there  was  the  utmost 
variety  as  to  extent  and  population,  but  in  all  the 
same  organisation,  and  the  rank  of  the  bishop  in 
each  the  same  with  regard  to  all  who  were  under 
his  care.  If 'this  had  been  all,  the  Church  would 
not  have  formed  a  kingdom,  but  at  the  utmost  a 
confederation  of  provinces  far  more  numerous  than 
the  provinces  of  any  temporal  kingdom,  and  in 
proportion  liable  to  disruption.  The  power  which 
was  to  last  for  ever  and  to  defy  the  gates  of  hell, 
would  have  been  the  weakest  and  most  dissoluble 
of  all  powers.  It  was  not  so  that  the  Church  had 
grown.  It  was  not  so  that  the  great  commission, 
Feed  My  lambs,  Be  shepherd  over  My  sheep,  had 
been  understood,  and  carried  into  practice.  The 
One  Flock  was  to  remain  One.  It  was  propagated 
from  the  Primacy  of  Peter,  and  in  the  Primacy  of 
Peter  it  remained  for  ever  one  and  indissoluble. 
The  more  the  brethren  of  Peter  multipUed,  the 
more   they  required  to  be  confirmed.    This  was 
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the  bond  of  the  faggot,  without  which  the  arm 
of  the  opponent  could  break  every  separate  stick. 
This  the  keystone  of  the  arch  by  which  alone  it 
coheres,  and  bears  the  weight  set  upon  it.  This 
the  form  which  impressed  unity  of  teaching  and 
government  on  the  whole  body.  And  the  Christian 
priesthood,  one  and  the  same  throughout  the 
whole,  and  making  up  the  multitude  of  teachers 
in  each  diocese,  might  be  termed  the  blood  of  this 
body.  The  great  variety  of  functions  which  it 
discharo'es  answers  to  this  similitude.  The  Church 
which  Constantine  beheld  acted  throughout  and 
in  all  its  work  as  one  body.  To  contemplate  priest 
or  bishop  or  primate  as  acting  separately  and  by 
himself  would  be  to  separate  and  so  extinguish  the 
life  which  makes  the  body. 

That  the  unity  just  described  is  not  a  sort  of 
superinduced  perfection  adding  a  lustre  to  its 
subject,  but  is  indeed  that  without  which  the 
subject  cannot  exist,  Mdll  be  seen  by  considering 
what  are  those  great  works  which  in  her  teaching, 
her  spiritual  rule,  and  her  priesthood  the  Church 
is  bound  to  exercise,  which  she  exercised  in  the 
time  of  Constantine,  which  she  exercises  now,  and 
will  exercise  for  all  time. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  the  manifestation  to  the 
world  of  the  fact  that  God  had  become  Incarnate, 
and  of  the  consequences  springing  from  that  fact, 
which  begin  with  the  individual  man,  but  permeate 
the  whole  human  society  and  transform  it.     This 
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is  the  religious  truth  which  the  Church  is  charged 
to  communicate.  It  is  a  word  spoken  by  authority, 
the  concurrent  witness  of  the  whole  Church,  not  the 
speculation  of  an  individual,  not  a  literature,  but 
the  deduction  of  a  Avhole  intellectual  creation  from 
its  first  source,  a  process  in  which  all  gifts  of  the 
human  intellect  are  to  be  used.  It  is  a  perpetual 
work  from  generation  to  generation,  lodged  in  the 
whole  priesthood,  to  discharge  which  a  line  of  men 
consecrates  its  mind,  but  at  the  same  time  a  work 
executed  under  strict  laws  of  order,  wherein  the 
priest  is  subordinate  to  the  bishop,  and  every 
bishop  to  the  Apostolic  See  of  Peter  in  its  occu- 
pant. Thus  there  is  unity  in  the  truth  to  be  so 
communicated,  which  extends  through  all  times 
and  places,  and  with  unity  there  is  all  the  force 
derived  from  impact.  The  philosophic  school  scat- 
ters itself  into  endless  divergencies;  the  Christian 
priesthood  remains  one  and  indivisible  in  its  propa- 
gation of  the  truth  with  which  it  is  charged.  But 
within  these  lines  of  unity  and  order  there  is  room 
for  the  play  of  every  human  faculty,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  every  intellectual  gift.  The  truth  which 
is  thus  endless  in  its  application,  which  offers  so 
rich  and  inexhaustible  a  subject  for  the  labour  of 
every  mind,  springs  indeed  from  a  mystery  which 
is  received  only  by  faith.  That  God  the  Son  has 
condescended  so  to  touch  His  creation  as  to  enter 
Himself  into  the  line  of  human  nature,  to  have  a 
Mother,  and  to  call  men  His  brethren,  as  well  as 
III.  cc 
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God  His  Father,  this  is  a  fact  to  which  the  order 
of  men  above  mentioned  bears  witness  for  ever, 
but  its  reception  rests  upon  a  gift  of  God,  an 
illumination  of  the  mind  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  faith.  ^Yhen  once  so  received,  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  truth  offers  scope  to  the  most 
rigorous  philosophic  thought ;  nor  has  the  human 
mind  ever  reached  a  higher  degree  of  excellence 
than  in  some  of  those  who  have  exercised  its 
powers  in  this  development,  as  for  instance,  S. 
Auo-ustine  amono^  the  Fathers,  and  S.  Thomas 
among  scientific  theologians. 

The  main  work  of  propagating  this  truth  is 
done  by  word  of  mouth.  The  word  thus  originally 
poured  forth  is  often  indeed  gathered  up  and 
stereotyped  afterwards,  but  in  its  propagating 
power  it  is  essentially  fluent  and  oral.  It  is  the 
work  of  persons  upon  persons,  and  therefore  of 
speakers  upon  hearers  :  for  the  whole  life  of  the 
speaker,  his  bodily  presence,  his  moral  character, 
impregnate  the  truth  which  he  delivers  for  the 
reception  of  the  hearer. 

The  oral  delivery  of  the  truth  divides  itself 
into  two  main  branches,  orderly  exposition  by  dis- 
course, and  instruction  by  question  and  answer. 
To  conceive  aright  and  adequately  the  force  and 
grandeur  of  the  institution  which  produced  an 
order  of  men  dedicated  to  this  work  we  must 
recall  the  sight  as  it  met  the  eyes  of  Constantine, 
and  regard  it  from  his  point  of  view.     In  every 
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city  of  his  empire  he  saw  this  work  of  preaching 
and  catechising  carried  on  simultaneously  by  a 
body  which  had  arisen  in  spite  of  many  active 
persecutions  by  the  imperial  government,  of 
invariable  and  long  continued  discouragement, 
calumny,  and  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  influential 
classes  in  society,  of  frequent  violence  by  the 
people.  He  saw  the  heathen  priests  in  attendance 
upon  countless  temples  rich  in  statues  and  works 
of  art,  and  endowed  with  costly  revenues  ;  he  saw 
them,  perfunctory  ministers,  as  they  performed  a 
solemn  service  of  sacrifice  daily  at  the  altars  of 
their  various  deities,  declaring  no  religious  truth, 
unvisited  by  any  anxious  conscience.  Again,  his 
empire  was  scoured  by  philosophers  who  contended 
with  each  other  in  a  chaos  of  ever  varying 
opinions,  all  without  authority,  unpersuasive  and 
fruitless  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  to  the 
cultured  few  who  listened  to  their  disputations 
unable  to  give  any  definite  notion  of  that  cloudy 
sod  of  fire,  or  ether,  or  the  universal  mind,  wliom 
they  obscurely  hinted  at.  At  the  same  time,  and 
in  every  city,  he  saw  an  orderly  society  of  bishop, 
priests,  and  people  taught  by  them,  of  the  young 
instructed  by  laborious  interchange  of  question 
and  answer,  of  the  faithful  collected  together, 
cheered,  exhorted,  and  directed  by  the  unfailing 
proclamation  of  a  religious  truth,  one,  definite, 
precise  in  all  places.  We  have  preserved  for  us 
an  instance  of  this  preaching,  the  more  precious 
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because  it  stands  at  the  bcfrinnino;  of  this  insti- 
tution,  is  addressed  to  the  professors  of  that 
philosophy,  which  we  have  been  so  long  consi- 
dering, and  represents  the  bearing  and  attitude 
of  the  institution  towards  the  philosophy.  It 
shows  at  the  same  time  how  it  set  forth  those 
very  truths  concerning  which  it  was  vain  to  seek 
for  any  definite  information  from  philosophy,  the 
One  God,  the  relation  of  man  to  Him,  and  of  the 
various  members  of  the  human  family  to  each 
other. 

AVhen  S.  Paul  in  his  apostolic  travel  first  came 
to  Athens,  his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him  at  the 
sight  of  a  city  given  up  to  idolatry.  His  discus- 
sions with  Stoics  and  Epicureans  in  the  m^arket- 
place  led  to  their  demanding  an  account  of  his 
doctrine,  and  of  the  "strange  things  which  he 
brought  to  their  ears."  He  was  led  to  the  Areo- 
pagus, and  at  their  demand  gave  them  what  may 
be  termed  a  manifesto  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
the  Greek  philosophy.  His  words  are  a  sunnnary 
of  three  hundred  years  of  action,  for  that  which 
he  has  set  forth  in  a  few  pregnant  statements  of 
great  truths  the  Church  was  occupied  during  all 
that  time  in  working  by  suffering  as  well  as  by 
preaching  into  the  hearts  of  men. 

"  Paul,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  Areopagus, 
said :  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all 
things  you  are  too  superstitious.  For  passing  by 
and  seeing  your  idols   I   found  also   an   altar  on 
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which  was  written,  '  To  the  Unknown  God.'     Him 

therefore  whom  you  worship  without  knowing  I 

announce  to  you.     God,  who  made  the  worhl  and 

all   things   therein,    inasmuch    as  He   is  Lord  of 

heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 

with  hands,  neither  is  He  served  with  men's  hands 

as  though  He  needed  anything,  seeing  that  it  is  He 

who  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  things, 

and  has  made  of  one  blood  every  nation  of  men, 

to  dwell  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  having 

determined  their  appointed  times  and  the  Hmits  of 

their  habitation,  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if 

haply  they  may  feel  after  Him  and   find    Him, 

although  He  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,  for 

in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  are,  as  some  also  of 

your  own  poets  have  said,  '  For  we  are  also  His 

offspring.'     Being  then  the  offspring  of  God,  we 

must  not  suppose  'the  Divine '^^  to  be  like  unto 

gold  or  silver  or  stone,  the  graving  of  the  art  or 

thought  of  man.    And  God  indeed,  having  winked 

at  the  times  of  this  ignorance,  now  declares  to  all 

men  everywhere  to  do  penance,  because  He  has 

determined  a  day  wherein  He  will  judge  the  world 

in  equity,  by  the  Man  whom  He  has  appointed, 

ffivino;  assurance  of  this  to  all   by  raising   Him 

up  from  the  dead." 

11  It  is  mucli  to  be  noted  that  S.  Paiil  lia^-ing  just  used  tlio 
personal  expression  "  God,"  then  proceeds  to  refer  to  it  the  favourite 
expression  of  Greek  pliilosophy  for  the  deity,  ro  &1iov.  It  is  here  and 
only  here  used  in  the  New  Testament,  which  thus  as  it  were  cites  the 
pantheistic  falsehood  before  the  true  God. 
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The  fitness  of  this  doctrine  for  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  given  will  appear  if  we 
reflect  that  it  Avas  uttered  in  the  high  place  of 
philosophy,  at  the  request  of  its  two  most  powerful 
sects,  and  that  it  contains  a  summary  of  the  rela- 
tion between  God  and  man  which  will  vainly  be 
sought  in  Plato  or  Aristotle,  or  in  the  whole  line 
of  Greek  philosophers  from  Thales  to  Plotinus. 
For  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  precision 
S.  Paul  declares  there  to  be  One  God,  who  is  a 
living  God,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  by  the  fact  of  creating  the  Absolute 
Lord  of  all  beings.  He  gives  life  and  breath  to 
all,  and  wants  nothing  of  them.  He  has  made 
every  nation  of  men  of  one  blood,  and  predeter- 
mined the  times  and  boundaries  of  their  habita- 
tion over  the  whole  earth,  leaving  them  to  search 
and  feel  after  Him,  yet  remaining  so  close  to  every 
one  of  His  creatures,  that  they  live,  move,  and 
have  their  being  in  Him,  and  are  His  offspring. 
The  fact  that  they  are  His  offspring  ought  to 
prevent  their  conceiving  the  Deity  to  be  like  any 
w^ork  of  man's  hand  or  thouo;ht  OTaven  in  irold  or 
silver  or  stone,  for  how  much  nobler  is  the  mind  of 
man  himself  than  any  such  works,  and  this  mind 
is  but  a  faint  reflex  of  the  Creator.  However  God 
passing  over,  as  it  were,  the  times  of  this  ignorance, 
now  calls  on  all  men  in  the  whole  world  to  repent, 
because  He  will  judge  not  this  or  that  people  but 
the  whole  earth  in  justice,  by  the  Man  whom  He 
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has  appointed,  giving  proof  of  this  appointment  to 
all  by  raising  Him  from  the  dead. 

If  we  compare  this  proclamation  of  S.  Paul 
with  the  evolution  of  Greek  thought  from  Seneca 
to  Plotinus  which  we  have  been  tracing,  we  shall 
see  that  the  great  preacher  pointed  out  to  his 
hearers  exactly  what  was  wanting  in  their  concep- 
tion of  God  and  man.  He  knitted  the  unity  of 
God  mth  His  Creatorship,  and  deduced  from  the 
latter  the  entire  dependence  of  man  on  God,  and 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  which  is  the 
counterpart  of  this  dependence.  Then  followed 
the  unity  of  the  human  race,  and  the  unfailing 
providence  of  God,  which  encompassed  every 
creature  who  hved,  moved,  and  had  in  him  the 
being  derived  from  Him,  and  every  nation,  which, 
wherever  it  might  dwell  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  only  occupied  the  boundaries  prede- 
termined for  it  by  the  Creator.  This  statement  of 
man's  creatorship  at  once  struck  at  that  great  defect 
which  degraded  the  conception  of  God  entertained 
by  Greek  philosophy  from  its  beginning  to  its  end, 
while  it  also  contained  in  itself  the  censure  of  that 
gross  idolatry,  to  which  both  Stoics  and  Epicu- 
reans in  their  practice  showed  themselves  basely 
subservient,  and  which  Plotinus  and  his  followers 
afterwards  took  under  their  protection.  For  the 
God  who  creates  is  a  jealous  God,  who  will  not 
give  His  glory  to  another :  but  the  pantheistic  god 
of  force  admits  all  forces  as  parts  of  itself  into  its 
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universal  bosom.  S.  Paul  likewise  by  the  simple 
statement  of  God's  absolute  lordship  over  all,  who 
were  all  equally  His  creatures,  cut  the  root  of 
that  arrogation  of  superiority  for  one  race  over 
another  which  was  fostered  alike  by  the  Greek 
pride  of  mind,  and  the  Roman  pride  of  dominion, 
and  established  thereby  quite  another  bond  between 
men  than  that  devised  by  the  Stoic  fiction  of  the 
divine  reason  dwelling  in  man.  Then  he  drew  the 
practical  conclusion  from  this,  that  God  who  had 
given  the  nations  knowledge  of  Himself  from 
which  they  had  fallen  away,  and  had  maintained 
a  daily  witness  of  Himself  in  their  hearts  by  the 
absolute  dependence  of  their  life  upon  His  power 
and  goodness,  had  suffered  them  indeed  to  incur 
an  ignorance  which  was  caused  by  their  own  will, 
but  now  called  on  all  men  everywhere  to  prepare 
for  the  judgment  of  their  actions  by  the  Man 
whom  He  had  appointed  Judge  of  all.  And  the 
proof  of  this  appointment  lay  in  that  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  which  is  the  seal  of  man's  undying 
personality :  a  doctrine  which  philosophy  had  as 
entirely  failed  to  teach,  as  it  had  shrunk  from 
giving  to  God  the  glory  of  creating. 

Let  us  multiply  this  preaching  of  S.  Paul  by 
the  daily  voice  of  the  Christian  priesthood  in  five 
hundred  cities,  and  we  reach  some  conception  of 
that  power  which  was  so  persuasive  in  its  unity 
and  simplicity,  so  vast  in  its  range  and  influence. 
What  was  philosophy's  lecture-room  and  the  daily 
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contradictions  of  those  who  spoke  there,  in  com- 
parison with  it  ?  This,  however,  was  but  one  half 
of  that  oral  delivery  of  the  truth  on  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  Its  other  division  consisted  in  the 
catechistic  instruction.  Such  doctrine  as  that  of 
S.  Paul's  above  was  distributed  into  a  series  of 
short  statements  and  imparted  carefully  to  those 
w^ho  were  under  teaching.  The  catechism  not  only 
led  to  systematic  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of 
doctrine,  which  is  a  most  powerful  security  against 
error,  but  carried  w^ith  it  a  continual  nourishment 
of  the  mind  by  the  food  presented  to  it  in  small 
portions,  and  by  the  necessity  of  reflecting  caused 
in  receiving  knowledge  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  child  in  the 
Christian  community  had  a  distinct  conception  of 
that  Maker  and  Father  of  the  universe  whom  Plato 
found  it  both  hard  to  discover,  and  when  dis- 
covered impossible  to  declare  to  all. 

We  must  endeavour  to  realize  this  order  of 
oral  teaching  by  discourse  and  by  catechising  as 
established  through  the  whole  Church  and  in  per- 
petual operation.  It  was  quite  new  to  the  actual 
heathen  world.  The  freedom,  the  richness,  the 
accuracy  thus  imparted  to  religious  teaching  had 
nothing  similar  to  it  in  all  the  nations  forming 
part  of  the  empire,  outside  of  the  Jews.  Its  con- 
nection with  the  Jewish  foreshadowing  of  it  I  have 
treated  elsewhere.^-     From  it  we  proceed  to  con- 

12  See  above,  cli.  xv. 
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sider  the  second  great  work  of  the  Chm-ch.  The 
first  has  been  addressed  to  the  intellect,  the  next 
will  be  addi-essed  to  the  will ;  but  the  two  are  not 
divided  in  their  application.  Simultaneously  with 
her  infraction  of  the  intellect,  the  Church  un- 
folded the  manifold  treasure  of  her  sacramental 

life. 

2.  When  the  philosopher  had  addressed  the 
reason  of  his  hearers,  he  had  exhausted  all  his 
strength.  But  the  whole  action  of  the  Church 
exercised  upon  the  intellect  by  the  imparting  of 
truth  in  its  tAvo  divisions,  as  described  above,  was 
accompanied  by  a  parallel  action  on  the  wdll. 
Revelation  and  grace  went  hand  in  hand.  In  the 
case  of  those  who  were  without  the  fold,  the  oral 
instruction  of  the  proselyte  was  terminated  by  the 
baptismal  rite,  one  name  for  which  w^as  Illumina- 
tion. But  it  was  likewise  a  new  birth  of  the  soul, 
investing  it  with  divine  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.  In  the  case  of  those  who  w^ere  within  the 
fold,  the  oral  instruction  of  the  young  was  accom- 
panied by  the  grace  which  belonged  to  them  as 
baptised,  and  their  appropriation  of  the  truth  thus 
imparted  grew  with  their  growth  and  strengthened 
with  their  strength.  It  was  strong  enough  to  carry 
S.  Agnes  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  contempt  of  the 
world  and  to  martyrdom.  At  the  time  when 
human  passions  ordinarily  assault  the  heart,  the 
grace  of  confirmation  came  to  make  the  Christian 
complete.     Through  the  whole  time  of  his  war- 
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fare  the  Bread  of  Life  was  oiFered  to  him  as  the 
perpetual  nourishment  of  the  regenerated  soul. 
Through  the  whole  time  of  his  warfare  another 
sacrament  likewise  opened  to  him  the  gate  of 
penance,  and  enabled  him  to  wipe  away  the  spots 
of  sin  contracted  through  negligence  or  deeper 
guilt.  Further,  the  whole  triple  order  of  the 
teaching,  the  pastoral,  and  the  sacerdotal  function 
was  conveyed  by  a  divine  gift,  and  was  the  subject 
of  a  sacrament  belonging  to  itself.  Though  every 
act  of  this  triple  function  belonged  to  the  intel- 
lectual nature  of  man,  it  received  a  divine  conse- 
cration of  the  will,  an  imparting  of  the  power  of 
the  One  Prophet,  King,  and  Priest,  and  by  this 
consecration  the  intellect  was  fertihsed.  The  same 
divine  power  likewise  touched  that  bond  of  the 
sexes  by  which  human  society  is  held  together, 
and  human  love  burned  more  brightly  and  lasted 
more  steadfastly  when  fed  with  the  oil  of  charity. 
Even  sickness  and  the  danger  of  death  were  not 
left  without  a  special  force  to  be  exercised  upon 
them  by  the  priests  of  the  Church.  The  power  of 
the  sacraments,  that  is,  the  unction  of  the  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King,  covered  the  whole  ground  of 
daily  life.  The  human  soul  is  at  once  intellect 
and  will,  and  the  acts  of  each  run  into  each  other 
and  are  indivisible ;  and  so  in  the  great  work 
created  by  the  Author  of  the  soul  the  one  and  the 
other  were  equally  provided  for,  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  mind  was  accompanied  by  the  forming 
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of  the  will.  The  whole  domain  of  human  conduct 
was  thus  touched  and  encompassed  by  the  sacra- 
mental life,  which  constituted  the  ordinary  state 
of  the  Christian. 

3.  But  this  union  between  belief  and  action, 
between  doctrine  and  conduct,  w^as  powerfully  up- 
held bv  the  ofFerino;  of  the  One  OTeat  Sacrifice  to 
the  One  God  in  all  lands.  This  Sacrifice  contained 
the  supreme  act  of  worship,  the  homage  to  God  of 
both  intellect  and  will;  but  it  likewise  contained 
in  itself  indivisibly  the  expression  of  great  truths, 
those  truths  on  which  the  human  race  lives  its  real 
life,  those  very  truths  Avhich  popular  heathenism 
had  obscured  and  degraded,  and  which  scientific 
heathenism  in  its  philosophy  had  denied.  In  the 
central  shrine  of  Christian  belief  the  point  to  which 
all  eyes  were  turned,  for  which  all  hearts  yearned, 
was  that  commemoration  of  the  Offerins;  of  Christ 
which  brought  in  visible  form  before  the  Christian 
daily  the  supreme  act  of  divine  love.  He  who 
attended  that  Sacrifice  testified  thereby  that  God 
was  one  alone,  and  that  He  was  the  Creator ;  testi- 
fied moreover  that  He  had  become  Incarnate,  and 
had  wrought  Redemption;  testified,  thirdly,  that 
He  maintained  perpetually  the  work  which  He  had 
wrought.  The  offering  of  this  Sacrifice  was  the  per- 
petual guardian  of  truth  in  the  Church ;  it  was  no 
less  the  perpetual  guardian  of  charity.  It  confirmed 
daily  the  charter  of  that  covenant,  which  had  been 
made  with  Noah,  and  then  broken  by  his  posterity ; 
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which  was  made  afresh  with  Abraham,  and  estab- 
lished for  ever  in  the  Son  of  Abraham  and  David. 
The  offering  of  this  Sacrifice  was  the  third  work  of 
the  Church,  indissolubly  blended  with  her  whole 
task  of  instructing  man's  intellect  and  persuading 
his  will.  And  Constantine  beheld  that  in  five 
hundred  cities  of  his  dominion,  and  wherever  the 
Christian  community  existed,  this  Sacrifice  was 
offered  incessantly,  and  gathered  about  it  the  most 
fervent  prayers  of  all  worshippers  for  the  various 
orders  of  the  great  Christian  Church,  for  princes 
and  governments,  for  relations  and  friends,  for 
enemies  likewise  and  persecutors,  for  those  who 
prospered  and  those  who  suffered,  for  those  who 
had  departed  from  this  life  in  a  state  of  grace  but 
yet  with  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin  not 
fully  discharged,  in  fact,  with  absolute  unanimity 
of  the  Christian  heart  for  the  living  and  for  the 
dead. 

In  the  triple  function  which  we  have  now 
described,  and  which  made  up  the  perpetual  work 
of  the  Church,  teaching  was  inseparably  bound  up 
with  action,  the  informing  of  the  intellect  with  the 
moulding  of  the  will ;  but  etpially  close  was  the 
union  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice  with  both.  It 
taught  dail}^  before  the  eyes  what  the  Sacraments 
communicated.  It  set  forth  Jesus  Christ  crucified ; 
and  He  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  teach- 
ing ;  He  was  the  source  and  giver  of  the  Sacra- 
ments.    The  several  powers  which  a  corruption, 
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whose  seat  was  in  the  will  much  more  than  in  the 
intellect,  had  disunited  in  the  society  originally 
set  up  by  God  for  the  whole  race,  and  which  phi- 
losophy, assuming  as  it  did  the  office  of  religion, 
had  utterly  failed  to  reunite,  were  here  once  more 
joined  together.  The  teaching,  the  Sacraments, 
and  the  Sacrifice  embraced  the  whole  inner  life  of 
the  individual  from  childhood  to  age,  from  birth 
to  death.  The  heathen  priest  had  worship  with- 
out teaching;  the  philosopher  taught  without  a 
worship ;  but  to  both  the  wide  field  of  human 
action  and  suffering  lay  apart  from  the  teaching 
or  the  worship.  On  the  contrary,  that  triple  work 
of  instruction,  spiritual  rule,  and  worship,  which 
occupied  the  priesthood  of  the  Christian  Church, 
touched  every  condition  of  fife  with  its  inexhaust- 
ible charity.  An  incident  of  modern  life  will  serve 
to  show  what  was  as  true  in  the  fourth  century  as 
it  is  in  the  nineteenth.  One  day,  says  M.  Cochin, 
scarcely  a  few  months  ago,  I  Avas  walking  in  the 
court  of  the  Institute  with  M.  Cousin,  and  a  learned 
professor  of  philosophy.  A  young  curate  had  just 
passed,  and  as  he  Avent  from  us  towards  the  bridge, 
M.  Cousin  looking  at  him  from  a  distance  stopped 
and  said  to  his  colleague :  My  friend,  we  have  been 
teaching  philosophy  all  our  life,  we  call  young 
men  of  education  together,  and  endeavour  to  prove 
to  them  by  laborious  arguments  that  there  is  a 
soul.  In  the  meantime  what  has  this  young  priest 
been  doing,  and  where  has  he  been  going?     He 
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goes  to  reconcile  the  souls  of  husband  and  wife,  to 
strengthen  the  soul  of  an  old  man  at  the  point  of 
death,  to  struggle  with  vice  in  the  soul  of  a  bad 
man,  wdth  temptation  in  the  soul  of  a  young  girl, 
wdth  despair  in  the  soul  of  the  unhappy,  to  en- 
lighten the  soul  of  a  child.  And  we  wish  to  throw 
such  people  as  that  into  the  river!  It  would  be 
better  for  us  to  be  thrown  in  ourselves  with  a 
stone  about  our  necks.  Let  us  be  honest  enouo^h 
to  admit  what  they  are  doing  for  souls  while  we 
are  trying  to  recognise  the  soul's  existence.^^ 

But  the  priesthood  thus  engaged  was  one  in  its 
nature  and  character  through  every  diocese.  So 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  was  one  and  the  same 
in  all ;  and  the  guardian  of  l^oth  in  teaching  and 
spiritual  rule  was  the  Primacy  of  S.  Peter.  Thus 
the  organisation  of  the  great  Christian  common- 
wealth was  as  perfect  as  the  direction  of  the  indi- 
vidual's life  and  conduct.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  organisation  powerfully  affected 
the  mind  of  Constantine,  and  that  he  looked  upon 
it  as  a  result  beyond  human  wisdom  to  contrive  or 
human  ability  to  execute.  Let  us  think  of  it  for 
a  moment  from  the  point  of  view  from  which  it 
appeared  to  him. 

For  indeed  it  is  in  the  joint  action  upon  the 
three  great  forces  which  together  constitute  human 
life,  that  is  to  say,  the  belief,  the  conduct,  and  the 
worship  of  man,  that  the  definite  formation  and 

^^  Lacordaii-e's  Correspondence  ivith  Madame  Swetchine,  j).  570. 
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establishment  of  the  Christian  Kingdom  consists. 
To  make  such  a  kingdom  is  a  work  by  itself,  single, 
and  without  parallel  in  all  time.     It  had  no  pre- 
decessor; it  has  no  rival;  it  will  have  no  successor. 
It  is  a  distinct  work  of  Christ  over  and  above  His 
teaching,  over  and  above  His  suffering,  built  upon 
both,  but  a  further  exercise  of  power.     We  shall 
be  helped  to  see  how  great  this  power  is  by  reflect- 
ing on  the  utter  impotence  of  human  genius  in 
those  who  had  preceded   Him  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.     The  force  of  it  hes  not  in  the  number 
of  bishops  or  believers,  but  in  the  character  of  a 
perfect  and  at  the  same  time  an  universal  society. 
And  it  is  not  a  nation  which  is  selected  as  the 
recipient  of  such  a  society,  so  that  any  support 
for  it  might  be  drawn  from  natural  qualities  or 
locality.     The  embryo  of  such  a  society  had  been 
set  up  by  God  as  a  type  in  the  Jewish  people, 
but  it  ceased  to  be  national  before  it  could  become 
universal.     The  wonder  here  is  that  such  a  society 
was  impressed  on  the  most  heterogeneous  elements, 
in  the  great  swarming  hive  of  confederated  peoples 
called  the  Roman  empire.     The  material  elements, 
the  men  of  various  races  of  whom  it  was  composed, 
the   different  classes,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
io;norant,  a  multitude  of  slaves,  and  a  mass  of  the 
female  sex  which  had  lain  for  centuries  enthralled 
and  degraded  by  the  stronger  sex,   all  these  in 
themselves,  and  still  more  in  the  attempt  to  weld 
them  together,  portended  dissolution.    The  society 
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was  maintained  not  by  force  of  them  but  in 
spite  of  them.  Again,  it  was  maintained  with- 
out break  or  failure  amid  a  multitude  of  sects 
which  used  the  same  liberty  of  internal  belief 
that  itself  possessed  to  break  away  from  it  : 
which  successively  rose  like  bubbles  and  dis- 
solved. Again,  this  society  had  been  formed 
and  attained  full  effect  in  the  ten  generations 
during  which  it  had  never  been  legally  tolerated, 
and  was  often  actually  persecuted.  What  that 
persecution  could  be  none  could  tell  so  well  as  an 
emperor,  and  Constantino  had  indeed  witnessed 
the  fall  force  in  the  East  of  the  last  and  worst 
himself  And  it  had  been  formed  right  in  the 
teeth  of  the  cultured  classes,  which  turned  from 
it  with  aversion,  and  gave  themselves  in  preference 
to  philosophy,  that  is,  to  the  unaided  efforts  of 
human  reason.  These  were  the  antecedents  when 
Constantine  saw  it,  and  no  human  ingenuity  could 
have  suggested  any  adequate  reason  for  its  subsist- 
ence except  a  divine  power:  and  this  he  recognised; 
and  therefore  he  set  the  Cross  upon  his  diadem. 

He  saw  the  whole  society  as  based  upon  the 
Person  of  the  Son  of  God  Incarnate.  This  alone 
was  its  reason  for  existence;  this  alone  the  ade- 
quate support  of  its  existence.  The  whole  teaching, 
pastoral,  and  sacerdotal  office  in  all  its  parts  was 
simply  a  derivation  from  Christ.  It  was  He  who 
created  the  teaching,  named  the  pastors,  and  in- 
vested them  with  His  own  priesthood  after  the 

III.  DD 
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order  of  Melchisedech.  They  were  drawn  from  His 
Person.  They  dated  from  the  Coenaculum  and 
the  Day  of  Pentecost.  Again,  every  priest  through- 
out the  Church  by  the  possession  of  these  three 
functions  and  in  the  union  of  them  represented 
Christ.  The  bishop  in  every  diocese  by  the  same 
possession  and  union  represented  Christ  likewise; 
but  in  him  the  teaching  and  the  pastoral  functions 
had  a  larger  derivation  of  the  virtue  of  the  Head. 
So  lastly  the  Primate  of  the  Avliole  Church,  inas- 
much as  he  possessed  with  one  and  the  same 
priesthood  the  teaching  and  pastoral  functions  in 
the  highest  degree  and  immediately  from  Christ 
was  in  a  pre-eminent  sense  His  Vicar.  This  was 
the  Rock  which  Christ  had  laid  so  that  "though 
there  be  in  the  people  of  God  many  priests  and 
many  pastors,  Peter  should  rule  all  with  ordinary 
whom  Christ  also  rules  with  sovereign  power."  ^^ 

In  this  sense  it  is  that  the  Church  is  the 
reahzation  of  Christ  in  the  world  as  King  and 
Legislator.  No  other  kingdom  is  wrapped  up  in 
the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  developed  from 
him.  This  is  the  unique  glory  of  the  God-man. 
But  that  union  of  belief,  conduct,  and  worship 

^*  S.  Leo,  Epist.  iv.  2.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  first  four 
sermons  of  S.  Leo,  preached  the  fii'st  upon  the  day  of  lus  consecration, 
and  the  three  following  on  the  subsequent  anniversaries,  that  is,  in 
the  years  a.d.  440,  441,  442,  443,  contain  a  statement  of  doctrine 
respecting  the  Primacy  of  S.  Peter,  as  continued  in  his  heir,  the 
Bishop  of  Kome,  which  is  identical  and  coextensive  vdili  that  set 
forth  in  the  First  Dogmatic  Constitution  concerning  the  Chuixh  of 
Christ  decreed  by  the  Vatican  Council. 
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which  was  perfectly  carried  out  only  by  Him,  was 
pointed  at  in  the  preceding  dispensations.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  society  established  by  Xoah,  which 
itself  was  a  repetition  of  the  original  society  as 
constituted  in  Adam,  and  which  carried  on  the 
same  rite  of  sacrifice,  began  in  this  union,  and 
gradually  declined  from  it.  The  nations  as  they 
come  before  us  in  a  state  of  moral  degradation 
show  traces  of  it.  But  in  the  dispensation  given 
to  Moses  the  triple  mediation  of  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King  made  a  complete  society  for  the  Jewish 
people,  and  was  in  this  a  typical  picture  of  the 
great  world-wide  Church  which  should  spring  out 
of  its  bosom.  Nevertheless,  to  carry  that  into 
effect,  and  to  maintain  its  effect  in  the  world  from 
age  to  age  the  personal  action  of  the  Divine  Legis- 
lator was  needed,  and  Constantine  and  in  him  the 
Roman  empire  acknowledged  that  action,  and  did 
homage  to  the  Kino;  in  His  Kino;dom. 

o  o  o 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE    CHURCH   RECONSTRUCTING   THE   NATURAL  ORDER 
BY  THE    SUPERNATURAL. 

In  that  intellectual  battle  of  three  hundred  years 
which  we  have  been  narrating  in  so  many  pre- 
ceding chapters  all  the  power  of  civilisation  from 
Claudius  to  Constantine  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
heathen  philosophy.  It  started  in  possession  of 
the  cultured  mind,  it  was  favoured  both  by  the 
prepossessions  of  the  higher  classes  and  by  the 
wishes  and  pohcy  of  the  government.  It  was  not 
merely  free  from  all  interference  but  munificently 
endowed.  In  all  the  worthier  members  of  the 
philosophic  profession  it  brought  honour  as  well 
as  means  of  living  to  be  a  philosopher.  It  flattered 
in  the  highest  degree  the  national  feeling  of  the 
Grecian  part  of  the  empire,  which  comprehended 
generally  the  men  of  letters,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  most  glorious  heirloom  of  the  Greek  mind.  The 
very  names  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle 
touched  their  remotest  descendant  with  a  halo  of 
renown.  It  was  favoured  no  less  by  the  political 
feeling  and  instincts  of  the  Romans,  who  viewing 
philosophy   in    its    alhance   with   the   established 
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religion  considered  it  to  be  supporting  their  empire, 
which  from  Romulus  and  Numa  downwards  had 
been  associated  with  their  worship.  On  the  other 
hand  its  opponent  started  from  the  deep  oppro- 
brium -of  Golgotha,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block 
and  to  the  Greeks  folly :  its  standard-bearers  were 
fishermen  relieved  by  a  publican  and  a  tent-maker, 
all  of  them  from  a  despised  and  odious  province. 
It  laid  hold  of  the  ignorant,  of  women,  and  of 
slaves,  and  its  adherents  among  the  cultured  classes 
were  for  a  long  time  few  and  far  between.  Under 
these  conditions  the  contest  begun  and  was  carried 
on,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  generations  Philosophy 
had  proved  a  rope  of  sand,  utterly  powerless  to 
form  a  society  out  of  its  adherents,  and  the  Church, 
stretching  her  organisation  throughout  the  empire 
and  discharging  her  triple  but  simultaneous  work 
of  the  teaching,  the  pastoral,  and  the  sacerdotal 
function  with  a  unity  which  no  persecution  could 
mar,  and  no  sect  rival,  presented  to  the  emperor's 
searching  eye  a  divine  society,  to  which  he  cer- 
tainly looked  for  the  revivifying  of  his  empire, 
when  he  took  the  banner  of  the  Cross  for  his 
Oriflannne,  and  inscribed  upon  it  the  Avords  of 
the  heavenly  vision,  "In  this  sign  shalt  thou 
conquer." 

It  was  on  such  a  victory  that  S.  Jerome  looked 
back  a  hundred  years  later  when  he  wrote  to  the 
noble  Roman  ladies  Paula  and  Eustochium,^  "  If 

^  In  Epist.ad  Galatus.  torn.  vii.  48G. 
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nny  one  seeks  ibr  chxiiiciicc  mikI  Inkcs  j)l(>:isMn'  in 
decluiuations,  lie  li;is  in  llic  one  l;m;:;u!i|;'e  Dcinos- 
tlicnes  {111(1  Polciiio,  in  I  lie  otlicr  Tiilliiis  and 
Quiiiiilinii.  The  Cliureli  of  ('lirist,  avjis  drjiwii 
togetlier  not  from  (lie  Aeadeniiji  or  tlic  Tiyceuni, 
but  from  the  meanest  of  I  he  innllitiide.  Whenec 
too  tlie  A])Ostle  said,  (-onsidcr  your  vocal  ion, 
bretlirrii,  that  }-on  ar(!  not  many  wise  aeeor(rin<^ 
to  the  llesli,  not  many  powerful,  not  many  noble, 
but  God  chose  the  foolish  things  of  this  world  to 
confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  ol"  th(> 
world  to  confound  th<'  strong,  and  the  base  things 
of  the  world  and  (he  things  that  aiv  contcniptibh; 
has  (](){\  cliosen,  and  things  that  arc  not,  that 
lie  might  bring  to  nought  things  that  arc  1^'or 
because  the  world  had  not  learnt  Cod  by  wisdom 
from  the  order,  the  variety,  and  tlu^  settled  con- 
tinuance of  creatures,  it  jdeased  fJod  by  the  folly 
of  preaching  to  save  tlios(»  that  believed,  not  by 
wisdom  of  language,  lest  the  ( -ross  of  (/hrisi,  should 
be  made  of  no  effect.  Ibit,  lest  he  might  be  thought 
in  thus  sjieaking  to  \)c  a.  })rea.ching  of  unwisdom, 
he  overthrew  with  |)roj)lietic  mind  a  ])ossibl(^ 
objection,  saying,  We  speak  the  wisdom  of  (Jod 
in  a  mystery  which  has  been  concealed,  which  no 
oiH!  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew.  VV^ho  is 
tlier(^  now  that  reads  Aristotle?  How  many  know 
Plato's  books  or  (!vcn  his  name?  S('arcely  here 
and  there  a  few  old  men  in  their  retirement  turn 
thorn  over.     But  our  countrymen  and  iishermen 
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the  whole  world  speaks  of:  they  arc  voiced  by  the 
universe." 

Perhaps  it  is  well  for  us  in  the  nineteenth 
century  to  refer  to  this  simple  mention  of  a  fact  in 
the  fifth.  For  it  is  a  victory  never  to  be  forgotten, 
beino;  "indeed  that  miracle  which  seemed  to  the 
greatest  thinker  of  that  same  fifth  century  the 
greatest  of  all  miracles — for  so  the  Catholic  Church 
viewed  in  her  course  up  to  his  own  time  appeared 
to  S.  Augustine. 

But  it  was  not  only  that  Philosophy  failed  to 
form  a  society ;  it  likewise  fixiled  and  utterty  failed 
up  to  the  time  of  Constantine  to  implant  the  belief 
of  one  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  S.  Paul  a.ddressed 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  in  the  Areopagus  of 
Athens  with  the  words,  I  proclaim  to  you  that 
God  whom  you  unknowing  worship.  For  two 
centuries  and  a  half  from  the  time  these  words 
were  spoken  the  Church  pursued  her  work  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Philosophy  its  discussion  on 
the  other.  At  the  end  of  that  time  what  was  the 
result  ?  The  pantheistic  god  of  Philosophy  never 
got  beyond  the  lecture-room,  where  his  audience 
comprised  a  sprinkling  of  cultured  men  and  women, 
who  employed  their  learned  ease  in  listening  to  a 
Plotinus  or  a  Porphyrins,  and  worshipped  at  the 
same  time  the  gods  of  Greece,  or  Egypt,  or  the 
East.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  Philosophy  had  never  caused 
a  single  idolater  to  desert  his  idols,  or  a  single 
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servant  of  the  temple  to  give  up  her  unholy 
worship.  But  had  the  belief  in  the  philosophic 
god  been  far  more  real  than  it  was,  there  is  yet  a 
vast  difference  between  the  existence  of  a  doctrine 
on  paper,  and  the  impressing  that  doctrine  upon 
the  lives  and  habits  of  men.  The  test  of  spiritual 
power  lies  in  producing  action,  in  transmuting 
belief  into  conduct.  Heathen  life  was  action ; 
Christian  life  was  action :  Philosophy  was  talk,  or 
writing :  the  talk  evaporated  in  the  lecture-room ; 
the  writing  never  passed  farther  than  the  paper. 
For  the  recitation  in  the  restricted  lecture-room 
was  but  a  page  out  of  a  book  which  the  hearer 
might  receive  as  he  pleased  and  do  what  he  pleased 
with.  But  the  statues  in  myriads  of  temples  to  a 
multitude  of  gods,  the  sacrifices  upon  myriads  of 
altars,  the  priests  who  offered  them,  the  national 
and  hereditary  traditions  which  hung  about  them, 
the  customs  of  life  and  the  affections  of  the  heart 
with  which  they  were  united,  these  were  a  reality, 
a  great  and  abiding  force,  which  Philosophy  did 
not  attempt  to  overthrow,  of  which  indeed  it  had 
made  itself  the  ally.  Plotinus  and  Porphyrins 
and  lamblichus  were  perfectly  good  friends  with 
Jupiter  and  his  wife,  and  all  his  children  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate. 

1.  The  doctrine  that  there  is  One  God,  distinct 
from  all  other  beings,  subsisting  in  Himself,  intel- 
ligent, free,  and  the  creator  of  all  things  out  of 
nothing,  is  the  foundation  of  human  society  and 
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of  morality.  To  re-establish  this  doctrine  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men,  corrupted  by  a  false 
worship  which  for  ages  had  obscured  it,  and  was 
itself  tainted  with  unspeakable  profanations,  was 
a  task  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  At  the  time  of 
Constantine  it  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
Church  through  the  joint  and  shnultaneous  action 
of  her  teaching,  pastoral,  and  sacerdotal  office. 
Not  only  did  the  whole  of  this  action  turn  upon 
the  Person  of  Christ,  but  the  fact  that  it  did  so 
turn  led  to  the  result  that  every  doctrine  was 
broug^ht  out  in  the  form  of  a  concrete  fact.  Let 
us  observe  this  with  regard  to  that  master  doctrine 
the  Being  of  God  as  above  set  forth. 

S.  Paul  ended  his  address  to  the  philosophers, 
in  which  he  so  clearly  and  precisely  challenged 
them  to  accept  the  God  who  was  the  Author  and 
Preserver  of  their  being,  with  the  words,  "  Because 
God  has  appointed  a  day  wherein  He  will  judge 
the  world  in  equity  by  the  Man  whom  He  has 
appointed,  giving  assurance  of  it  to  all  by  raising 
Him  up  from  the  dead."  The  resurrection  of  Christ 
was  a  fact  which  all  could  comprehend.  It  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Apostolic  teaching.  But  it  led  on 
to  the  further  doctrine  that  He  was  the  Messiah 
and  the  Son  of  God.  Now  in  what  sense  was  He 
the  Son  of  God?  And  what  was  His  work  as 
Messiah  ?  Here  again  the  doctrine  when  unfolded 
led  up  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Redemption  and 
Incarnation,  and  to  the  primal  mystery  of  all,  that 
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God  was  one  in  Nature  yet  three  in  Person,  and 
that  the  Fathership,  the  Sonship,  and  the  Proces- 
sion of  the  Spirit  made  a  triple  personality  in  the 
one  divine  Essence.  The  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
crucified — a  simple  fact,  concrete  if  ever  fact  was — 
carried  in  its  bosom  all  these  consequences.  And 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Church  was  to  embody 
them  all  in  a  short  document  w^hich  was  taught  by 
heart  and  so  given  to  each  disciple  as  the  symbol  of 
his  faith.  It  was  in  the  main  a  simple  statement  of 
a  number  of  facts  concerning  a  Person,  His  birth, 
His  life,  His  death,  and  His  resurrection.  The  power 
of  a  document  like  the  Creed,  summing  up  the  chief 
heads  of  a  perfectly  concordant  and  harmonious 
doctrine,  was  very  great.  It  was  also  new,  and 
nothing  like  it  had  been  known  in  the  heathen 
world.  It  sounded  in  the  disciples'  ears  like  a 
trumpet  to  battle  in  the  ears  of  the  soldier.  Inde- 
libly impressed  on  the  memory,  repeated  morning 
and  night,  it  reminded  the  disciple  with  every 
day's  coming  and  departure  Avhose  he  was  and  in 
what  power  he  stood.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Creed 
formed  Christ  in  the  Christian,  and  in  so  forming 
fixed  in  him  the  behef  in  the  Living  God  the 
Creator  of  man,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the 
God  and  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

But  this  teaching  was  only  one  touch  of  a 
triple  instrument.  By  the  whole  hierarchy  of  the 
Church,  that  is,  the  perpetual  daily  action  of  the 
priest,  or  the  bishop,  or  the  Primate,  in  continual 
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exercises  of  authority,  all  of  which  had  their  source 
and  their  reason  of  existence  in  the  Person  of 
Christ  alone,  and  without  Him  were  senseless  and 
profitless,  these  same  doctrines  of  the  Redemption, 
the  Incarnation,  and  the  Godhead  were  applied  to 
the  disciple.  All  the  sacraments  uttered  them 
vocally  and  expressed  them  in  a  concrete  form. 
Baptism  itself  made  the  Christian  in  the  name  of 
the  Triune  God ;  the  Eucharist  supported  him  with 
the  flesh  of  Christ  crucified ;  Penance  remitted  his 
guilt  with  the  voice  of  Christ,  and  by  applying  the 
merits  of  Christ;  ]\Iarriage  set  the  blessing  of 
Christ  upon  the  chief  relation  of  civil  life,  and 
raised  it  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  type  of  His 
union  with  His  Church  and  of  the  soul's  union 
with  God. 

But,  thirdly,  in  the  great  act  of  Christian 
worship,  the  culminating  point  of  the  Christian's 
life,  these  same  doctrines,  the  Redemption,  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  were  daily 
set  forth  in  action.  There  above  all  the  Bishop  or 
the  Priest  stood  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  spoke  the 
words  of  Christ,  and  by  the  virtue  of  those  words 
— an  act  of  no  less  than  creative  power — accom- 
plished the  Sacrifice.  In  the  liturgy  above  all 
was  enshrined  the  belief  that  one  of  the  Divine 
Persons  became  incarnate  and  was  crucified,  and 
thereby  redeemed  the  world.  The  belief  thus 
embodied  became  a  concrete  fact,  and  all  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  reason  could  make  it  their  own. 
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Thus  by  the  joint  action  of  personal  teaching, 
of  the  hierarchy  with  its  attendant  sacraments,  and 
of  the  Sacrifice,  the  Church  exhibited  the  mysteries 
of  her  faith,  the  great  supernatural  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  in  Unity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the 
Redemption ;  but  in  doing  so,  as  it  were  by  a 
surplusage  she  brought  out,  illuminated,  and  made 
concrete  to  every  mind  and  heart  the  conception 
of  God  as  distinct  from  the  world,  free  to  create  or 
not  to  create,  and  caring  for  His  creatures  ^\dth 
intensest  love. 

But  I  must  note  further  two  points  in  this 
mode  of  establishing  belief  in  the  One  God. 

The  first  is,  the  great  help  which  the  Person  of 
our  Lord  made  visible  to  human  eyes  in  His  form 
and  fashion  as  a  man,  and  brought  within  the 
grasp  of  human  perception,  gave  to  the  conceiving 
the  doctrine  of  Personality  in  God.  The  whole  of 
the  above  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  triple  ofiice  of 
the  Church,  as  at  once  God  and  Man,  was  thereby 
of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Christian.  The  cords 
of  a  man  enabled  him  to  comprehend  God  in  that 
respect  in  which  Philosophy  had  most  erred,  and 
wherein  the  reason  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle  had  fallen  short.  And  secondly  the  dis- 
tinction of  Persons  in  the  One  Essence  of  God 
afforded  help  in  the  same  direction,  since  it  is  the 
strongest  example  of  Personality  which  can  be 
given  to  the  creature,  and  the  most  emphatic 
denial  of  Pantheism,  on  which  that  ancient  pagan- 
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ism  rested  as  its  ultimate  basis,  and  on  Avhich 
every  fresh  paganism  which  has  arisen  or  will 
arise  must  equally  rest.  For  the  Divine  Essence 
is  absolutely  One,  yet  in  it  the  Fathership,  the 
Sonship,  and  the  Procession  of  the  Spirit  constitute 
eternal  relations,  Avhich  are  the  Divine  Persons. 
There  is  no  other  distinction  in  God  but  these. 
And  they  are  inseparably  connected  Avith  the 
work  of  human  salvation,  in  which  they  cooperate, 
each  in  regard  to  that  by  which  they  are  Divine 
Persons,  the  Father  as  giving  His  Son,  the  Son  as 
conferring  His  Sonship  upon  men  His  brethren, 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  conveying  the  gift  of  the  divine 
Love,  which  He  is  Himself 

The  whole  loveliness  of  the  Christian  Faith 
was  thus  expended  in  setting  forth  God  as  He  is 
in  Himself,  in  His  personal  relations.  Redemption 
threw  back  a  light  upon  Creation,  and  the  Unity 
and  Personality  of  God  were  conceived  in  one 
light  of  faith. 

The  restoration  of  the  belief  and  the  worship 
of  the  One  living  God  may  be  said  to  be  among 
the  greatest  works  of  the  Church,  and  in  accom- 
plishing it  she  laid  afresh  the  foundation  of  human 
society. 

2.  The  credibility  of  the  Christian  Faith  was 
rested  by  its  heralds  and  proclaimers  upon  a  fact, 
the  resurrection  of  their  Master  in  the  body  in 
which  He  had  died  upon  the  Cross.  This  was 
their  guarantee  to  the  world  of  the  truth  which 
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they  sought  to  promulgate.  AYhen  S.  Paul  said, 
"  If  Christ  be  not  risen  again,  then  is  our  preach- 
ing vain  and  your  faith  is  also  vain ;  yes,  and  we 
are  found  false  witnesses  of  God,"  he  expressed  the 
vast  importance  of  this  doctrine,  and  its  special 
position  as  basis  of  the  Christian  fabric  of  belief. 
Nor  was  there  any  doctrine  which  more  kindled 
the  animosity  or  sharpened  the  scorn  of  the 
heathen  than  this  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
When  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  heard  it,  "  some 
mocked  while  others  said.  We  will  hear  thee  again 
about  this  matter,"  a  time  which  probably  never 
came.  Yet  there  was  a  doctrine  about  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  that  is,  the  intellectual  principle 
in  man,  current  at  least  among  philosophers,  and 
that  something  of  man  survived  after  death  was 
generally  beheved  by  the  multitude  of  men,  and 
was  born  Avitness  to  upon  their  tombs.  What  then 
was  the  reason  for  this  animosity  and  scorn  ? 

All  arguments  as  to  the  immortahty  of  the 
soul  were  in  the  force  which  they  exercised  to 
persuade  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  one 
fact  of  Christ's  resurrection.  For  this  fact,  the 
foundation  of  Christian  hope,  without  which 
Christians  were,  as  they  are  still,  of  all  men  the 
most  miserable,  estabhshed  in  the  mind  the  con- 
ception of  the  eternal  personal  subsistence  of  the 
human  compound,  soul  and  body,  distinct  from 
God,  but  sustained  by  Him.  It  was  the  corollary 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Personal  God :    it  did  for 
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tlie  manhood  what  the  preceding  doctrine  did  for 
the  godhead.  But  such  a  conception  of  the  eternal 
and  personal  subsistence  of  the  human  compound 
had  dropt  away  from  the  Gentile  mind  together 
with  the  belief  of  a  God  creating  and  therefore 
absolutely  detached  from  the  world.  Thus  it  was 
that  when  the  Apostles  urged  upon  their  hearers 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  the  body  in  which  He 
suffered,  and  with  it  the  resurrection  of  all  men 
in  their  several  bodies  after  His  example,  they  set 
forth  a  behef  which  touched  the  whole  Hfe  and 
conduct  of  the  heathen  man  in  its  every  detail. 
It  was  the  greatest  moral  revolution  w^hich  could 
be  imagined,  for  it  altered  the  value  of  everything 
in  the  world.  If  this  were  true,  that  also  became 
true,  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the 
whole  w^orld  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? "  Not  only 
had  Julius  Ca3sar  and  Tiberius,  and  Nero  to  look 
to  it,  but  Zeno  and  Cato  of  Utica  no  less,  for 
what  had  Philosophy  hitherto  done  with  the  soul  ? 
Plato,  after  Pythagoras,  and  carrying  on  his 
doctrine,  argued  for  the  post-existence  of  the  soul 
after  the  death  of  the  body  on  the  ground  of  its 
pre-existence  before  it  entered  into  the  body.  And 
this  again  was  connected  with  the  doctrine  that  aU 
intellect  is  one  and  divine,  and  so  not  subject  to 
death.  Thus  they  held  that  when  man's  life  on 
earth  in  the  body  began,  it  was  not  a  creation  but 
a  union  of  the  intellectual  principle  already  exist- 
ing with  so  much  matter,  a  union  which  was  to 
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terminate  at  death,  when  the  matter  would  be 
resolved  into  other  changes,  but  the  mind  Avould 
recur  to  its  former  state.  If  therefore  any  distinct 
being  was  thus  supposed  to  be  carried  on,  there 
was  a  want  of  continuity  in  its  condition,  unre- 
lieved by  any  further  hope.  The  body  which  had 
been  the  partner  and  instrument  of  all  its  work  on 
earth  ceased  to  be  connected  with  it.  But  in 
point  of  fact  the  heathen  belief  as  to  the  lot  of  the 
soul  itself  was  quite  vague  and  undetermined.  The 
philosophic  opinion  just  cited  Avas  that  the  mind 
in  its  pre-existent  state  had,  at  least  originally, 
not  been  severed  from  the  universal  mind,  and 
apparently  in  its  post-existent  state  it  was,  at  any 
rate  in  the  end,  to  return  to  its  first  condition. 
Thus  the  conception  of  man  even  during  his 
earthly  life  as  a  personal  being  was  imperfect,  but 
with  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body  at  any  rate  the 
personality  disappeared.  This  Avas  the  philosophic 
belief  at  the  highest  point  Avhich  it  reached.  But 
what  Avas  the  popular  belief?  It  Avas  a  struggle 
of  human  desire  and  affection,  a  AAdiispering  too  of 
conscience,  and  the  lingering  echo  of  old  tradition 
against  the  fear  that  death  Avas  the  last  determin- 
ing line  of  each  human  life.  For  the  Greek  the 
touching  Avords  of  Moschus  express  an  uni\'ersal 
plaint : 

0  muse  of  Sicily,  begin  tlie  dirge, 
Woe — "vvoe — the  mallows  dying  in  tlie  garden. 
Or  the  green  parsley  and  the  liorid  anise 
Eevive  again,  sj)ring  up  another  year. 
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]^ut  M'l',  the  great,  tlie  ini.cjhty,  and  the  M'isc, 
Once  laid  in  death,  lie  vdiccles.s  in  earth's  Losom, 
A  long,  a  boundleris,  unawakened  sleep. 

And  Catullus  mourns  for  tlie  ^Yllole  Latin  race — 

Suns  set,  and  sun^  can  rise  again. 
But  our  hrief  light  of  day  onc(!  gone 
Yields  to  one  endless  night  of  sleep. 

And  the  plaint  too  often  turned  into  the  carouse : 
let  us  eat  and  drink,  let  us  crown  ourselves  with 
roses,  let  us  love,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  That  we 
may  be  sure  will  he  the  practical  result  with  the 
vast  majority,  if  they  can  bring  themselves  to 
believe  that  after  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life, 
after  all  its  struggles  and  cares,  after  its  short- 
comings and  its  crimes,  Avith  death  "like  streaks 
of  morning  cloud  they  melt  into  the  inhnite  azure 
of  the  past."'- 

Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  distinct  either 
from  the  philosophic  doctrine  of  a  qualified  post- 
existence  of  man's  spirit,  grounded  on  the  panthe- 
istic notion  of  an  universal  mind,  or  the  i)opular 
mixture  of  incertitude,  sorrow,  desire,  and  despair 
as  to  a  life  of  man  after  death,  than  the  peremptory 
doctrine,  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead  to  be  tlie 
Judge  of  all  men,  who  likewise  shall  rise  in  their 
bodies  from  death  to  die  no  more.  As  the  same 
Christ  who  had  been  crucified,  who  Jiad  been  laid 
in  the  toml),  rose  in  the  very  bod}'  in  which  He 

2  Tlie    last  words  of  Professor  Tyndal's  Address   at   Belfast,  as 
reported  in  the  Times. 

III.  EE 
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had  suffered  shame  and  torment,  so  each  man 
should  rise  to  receive  good  or  evil  in  the  body  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  It  was  the  setting 
forth  of  a  complete  human  responsibility  as  the 
counterpart  of  an  enduring  human  personality. 
Hence  the  outcry  of  the  philosopher;  hence  the 
mockery  of  the  people.  The  tremendous  serious- 
ness of  that  belief,  conveyed  in  visible  form,  and 
no  longer  an  abstraction,  penetrated  right  through 
the  heathen  armour,  and  touched  the  man  to  the 
quick. 

The  force  then  of  the  fact  that  Christ  was  risen 
from  the  dead  lay  in  bringing  out  sharply,  practi- 
cally and  vividly,  the  doctrine  of  man's  everlasting 
personality  in  his  compound  nature  of  soul  and 
body.  The  continuity  which  was  wanting  to  the 
vague  and  indeterminate  heathen  notion  of  a  sur- 
viving intellect  was  given  by  the  rising  of  the 
body.  The  bodiless  shade  eluding  the  grasp  like 
the  viewless  air,  which  hovered  about  the  heathen 
tomb,  became  the  man,  with  all  his  affections,  all 
his  aspirations,  and  it  must  be  added,  with  all  his 
deeds  upon  him. 

Let  us  note  further  two  corrections  which  this 
wonderfully  pregnant  fact  brought  with  it. 

First  there  was  the  correction  of  a  long  and 
manifold  scientific  error  which  showed  itself  in  the 
greatest  force  in  the  last  or  Neoplatonic  phase  of 
Grecian  philosophy.  There  had  been  a  disposition 
throughout  to  make  Matter  the  seat  of  evil,  as  if 
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there  were  sometliing  essentially  unruly,  Avhicli 
was  so  inherent  in  it  that  it  baffled  even  the 
power  of  the  Demiurge  to  overcome  and  reduce  it 
to  order.  Again,  the  Platonists  made  the  body  a 
mere  instrument  of  the  soul,  not  an  essential  part 
of  man's  nature ;  or,  again,  the  prison  of  the  spirit, 
not  its  partner  and  yoke-fellow  in  the  noble  work 
of  hfe.  Or,  further,  they  considered  that  the 
contact  of  Matter  Avith  Mind  corrupted  the  mind 
and  polluted  its  divine  nature.  Now  all  these 
errors  were  overthrown  together  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  in  His  body.  This  fact  restored 
the  body  to  honour,  as  being  not  the  seat  of  evil, 
not  the  mere  instrument  of  the  soul,  far  -less  its 
prison,  and  yet  less  again  the  cause  of  its  corrup- 
tion. That  resurrection  showed  the  body  of  man 
to  be  the  creature  of  God,  and  revindicated  to  it 
the  original  part  which  it  had  held,  when. the 
Creator  took  earth,  moulded  it  into  an  organism, 
and  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life.  When  He 
thus  made  the  soul  the  form  of  the  body  He  made 
the  body  likewise  the  partner  of  the  soul,  con- 
structing an  alliance  in  which  there  was  nothing 
debasing,  nothing  unholy,  but  Avhich  was  to  be  for 
ever  a  miracle  of  divine  power  and  wisdom,  and 
the  subject  of  divine  goodness  in  its  highest  exhi- 
bition. The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  full 
accomplishment  of  that  design,  for  in  it  the  body 
of  man,  which  had  been  raised  to  inexpressible 
honour  by  its  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Divine 
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Word,   entered   into    the    visible    and   everlasting 
possession  of  its  rank  in  creation. 

But,  secondly,  from  this  fact  was  to  spring  the 
correction  of  an  intense  moral  corruption. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  in  His  body  was  not 
merely  proclaimed  by  word  of  mouth ;  it  ran 
structurally  through  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
Church.  It  was  the  seminal  principle  of  the 
sacraments.  And  the  great  Sacrifice  of  the  new 
covenant — the  daily  act  of  Christian  worship — 
presupposed  it  and  rested  on  it.  A  comparison 
will  best  illustrate  this  whole  view.  Some  of  the 
worst  impurities  of  heathen  life  Avere  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus.  These 
false  gods  were  considered  to  preside  over  the 
principle  of  increase  and  multiplication  in  the 
fruits  of  the  earth ;  the  one  over  corn  and  every 
sort  of  dry  seed,  the  other  over  Avine  and  every 
sort  of  liquid.  Their  festivals,  celebrated  with  an 
extraordinary  concourse  of  people,  became  infamous 
for  the  open  exhil^ition  of  debauchery,  a  sort  of 
glorying  in  deeds  of  shame.  It  was  the  very  con- 
summation of  turj^itude  in  the  devil's  kingdom  to 
abuse  in  this  manner  for  evil  that  very  bounty  of 
the  Creator  in  which  He  opened  His  hand  to  fill 
all  living  things  with  plenteousness.  But  no^v  it 
was  precisely  of  corn  and  wine  that  the  divine 
Restorer  took  hold  to  convey  in  His  sacrament  the 
grace  of  purity.  He  caused  the  corn  of  wheat 
which  had  died  in  His  Body  to  become  the  food  of 
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His  people,  and  of  the  natural  fruit  of  the  vine  He 
made  His  Blood  to  become  the  wine  which  pro- 
duces viro-ins.  Thus  the  true  Kino;  in  overthrow- 
ing  the  usurper  took  those  very  elements  of  natural 
increase  which  heathenism  had  put  under  two  false 
deities,  and  perverted  in  their  worship  to  incite- 
ments for  evil,  and  in  taking  them  caused  them  to 
become  His  Body  and  Blood  for  the  creation  of  a 
sacred  race.  But  He  took  them  likewise  and  con- 
stituted them  to  be  the  perpetual  commemoration 
of  the  Sacrifice  w^hich  He  had  offered  of  His  Body. 
He  had  associated  matter  with  Himself  in  a  wonder- 
ful way  in  taking  a  body ;  and  now  He  made  that 
Body  itself  the  means  whereby  the  Creator  and 
Redeemer  of  man  becomes  his  Sacrifice.  This  is 
the  part  which  matter  plays  when  touched  by  God. 
In  the  Neoplatonic  philosophy  it  was  deemed  the 
cause  of  evil.  In  the  Christian  Faith  it  becomes 
the  special  instrument  which  brings  about  the 
triumph  of  good.  But  the  consecration  thus  given 
to  matter  ran  all  through  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments.  Water  conferred  regeneration,  and 
oil  was  the  channel  of  grace;  and  the  Church 
took  possession  of  the  whole  material  world  for  the 
glory  of  its  Maker.  All  this  w^as  involved  in  the 
fact  of  Christ's  resurrection  in  the  body. 

The  second  great  fact  therefore,  by  which  the 
Church  in  setting  forth  supernatural  mysteries 
replaced  civil  society  on  its  true  basis,  was  in 
estabhshing  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  His 
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Body  the  eternal  personality  of  man.  This  doctrine, 
and  this  alone,  is  an  adequate  foundation  for  the 
whole  conduct  of  man  in  the  trial  to  which  he  is 
exposed.  Without  it  morality  becomes  what  it 
became  in  the  Grasco-Roman  heathenism,  and 
what  it  is  now  in  every  country  where  the  moral 
order  is  not  based  upon  Christian  belief. 

3.  That  God  is  One,  that  He  is  intelligent,  that 
by  an  act  of  freedom,  which  had  He  chosen  He 
need  not  have  exercised,  He  created  all  men  and 
all  things;  that  man  so  created  has  an  abiding 
personal  subsistence,  which  in  its  unity,  its  intel- 
ligence, and  its  freedom  is  an  image,  however 
faint,  of  these  attributes  in  God,  these  are  the  two 
great  truths  on  which  I  have  hitherto  dwelt,  as 
being  re-implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Gentile 
nations  by  the  action  of  the  Church,  From  them 
follows  another  truth,  the  absolute  dominion  of 
God  on  the  one  hand  over  the  man  so  formed  and 
sustained,  and  the  duty  of  absolute  obedience  to 
God  by  man  on  the  other.  That,  in  other  words, 
is  the  conception  of  creatureship.  Now  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  was  the  precise  want  of 
the  Gentile  world.  The  debasement  of  God's  nature 
by  the  breaking  His  unity,  the  diminution  of  God's 
sovereignty  by  supposing  Matter  to  stand  over 
against  Mind,  as  co-eternal  or  at  least  co-original, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  conceiving  the  divine  and 
the  human  intelhgence  to  fall  under  one  genus,  and 
the  loss  of  the  sense  of  man's  future  everlasting 
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personal  subsistence,  these  untruths  prevailing 
together  had  greatly  impaired  the  sense  of 
dependence  on  the  divine  power,  and  destroyed 
the  complete  loyalty  of  heart  which  man  owes 
to  that  power.  The  people  indeed  were  better 
than  the  philosophers  in  this  respect.  There  was 
more  reverence,  more  sense  of  a  divine  govern- 
ment, in  the  popular  and  untutored  mind  than  in 
the  Neoplatonic  fabulist  of  a  Primal  Being.  But 
in  a  universe  in  which  men  and  women  were  sup- 
posed, by  virtue  of  some  force  which  was  everything 
and  nothing,  to  grow  like  animals  and  plants 
without  knowing  whence  they  came  or  whither 
they  were  going,  in  such  a  world,  the  world  of 
the  last  Greek  philosophy,  the  obedience  of  man 
to  his  Lord — Dominus  suns,  as  Cicero  phrased  it, 
using  just  that  Roman  word  which  expressed  abso- 
lute property — was  extinct.  And  in  a  world  given 
up  to  a  multitude  of  deities,  who  were  indeed  sup- 
posed to  be  personal,  but  were  full  of  crimes  and 
inconsistent  with  each  oth^r,  and  Avho  were  not 
supposed  to  have  made  man,  though  they  presided 
in  some  sense  over  human  society,  and  were  its 
guardians,  the  dependence  allowed  to  exist  between 
man  and  these  beings  was  not  that  of  creatureship, 
wanting  both  its  stringency  and  its  tenderness. 

Moreover  it  should  be  noted  that  the  philoso- 
phic school  which  most  exalted  the  notion  of  duty 
rested  it  on  quite  a  diiferent  ground  from  that  of 
obedience  to  a  person.     The  Stoic  conception  of 
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life  according  to  reason  or  nature  was  based  on  the 
principle  that  man  should  submit  himself  to  the 
control  of  what  was  divine  in  his  own  nature,  the 
spark  of  mind  which  was  in  him  for  a  time.  The 
ground  of  this  was  the  reasonableness  of  the  sub- 
jection of  the  part  to  the  whole,  of  the  particular 
reason  to  the  general,  of  so  much  mind  and  matter 
put  together  to  the  unvarying  series  of  physical 
cause  and  effect  termed  necessity.  The  particular 
reason  in  man  which  was  called  upon  to  submit 
was  no  more  a  creature  tlian  the  universal  reason 
to  which  that  submission  was  urged  as  a  duty  was 
a  creator.  And  the  submission  of  the  individual 
to  the  common^vealth,  the  basis  of  heathen  patriot- 
ism, was  closely  akin  to  the  Stoic  notion  of  duty. 
Like  that  it  had  no  limit ;  it  had  no  moral  reserve. 
The  individual  had  no  fortress  in  himself  inexpugn- 
able to  human  power,  the  fortress  of  the  creature's 
wdll,  supported  by  the  sense  of  obedience  due  to 
the  Creator.  In  all  this  state  there  was  nothing  of 
personal  devotion,  obedience,  and  love.  These  are 
virtues  of  the  creature  towards  the  Creator,  but 
that  relationship  had  been  ignored. 

Whatever  there  was  of  grand  and  forcible  in 
the  later  Roman  life  was  the  joint  result  of  the 
Stoic  officium  and  Roman  patriotism.  Such  men 
as  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antonius  Pius,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  amongst  emperors,  such  men  as  Agricola 
among  soldiers  and  officials,  are  instances  of  a  con- 
siderable class.     A  certain  unbending  vigour  and 
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even  rectitude  in  their  official  duties,  a  certain 
sacrifice  of  time  and  risk  of  life,  gave  somewhat  of 
nobihty  to  this  temperament,  and  undoubtedly 
prolonged  the  tenure  of  Roman  power.  But  the 
private  life  of  these  men,  as  for  instance  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  was  often  an  abyss  of  turpitude.  The 
first  of  these,  the  model  of  constitutional  rulers,  as 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  viewx'd  him,  deserved  to  be 
banished  from  human  society  as  the  worst  of 
criminals :  the  second,  a  man  of  the  most  restless 
energy,  and  the  model  of  imperial  generals  as  he 
marched  bareheaded  with  his  troops,  went  if  it 
was  possible  even  beyond  his  predecessor  by  con- 
secrating the  foulest  of  human  perversities  into  a 
worship. 

It  has  passed  into  a  commonplace  among 
Christian  truths  that  the  whole  Christian  life  is 
built  upon  the  imitation  of  Christ.  This  imitation 
is  the  symbol  which  comprehends  the  root,  the 
motive,  and  the  strength  of  the  whole  race,  the 
standard  and  model  of  its  virtue,  the  ground  of  its 
reward.  But  we  limit  here  our  notice  of  this  imi- 
tation to  a  single  point,  the  character  of  the  perfect 
creature,  the  Just  Servant  of  God,  which  consists 
in  absolute  obedience.  In  this  obedience,  as  the 
expression  of  Christ's  life  from  the  moment  when, 
coming^  into  the  world,  He  uttered,  A  body  Thou 
hast  fitted  to  Me  ;  behold  I  come  ;  in  the  head  of  the 
book  it  is  written  of  Me,  to  do  Thy  wdll,  0  Lord, 

2  Heb.  X.  5,  froui  Psabu  xxxix.  C. 
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to  the  last  words  upon  the  Cross,  Father,  into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  My  spirit,  is  summed  up  all  His 
thought  and  all  His  action.  That  conception  of 
.  creatureship  the  Church  took,  and  out  of  it  formed 
the  whole  of  her  ritual.  Her  teaching  through  the 
whole  order  of  the  year  revolves  round  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  sets  forth  His  example  as  the  perfect 
creature  in  His  obedience.  But  no  less  her  hier- 
archy, from  its  highest  point  in  the  Primate  to  the 
humblest  doorkeeper,  was  a  carrying  out  of  the 
ministry  of  Christ.  As  He  ministered  to  His  Father 
in  the  whole  work  which  He  came  to  do  upon 
earth,  so  in  carrying  on  that  work  to  the  end  of 
time,  the  hierarchy  which  He  instituted  ministered 
to  Him.  The  highest  of  all  in  the  highest  of  his 
functions  expresses  this  ministry  when  he  terms 
himself  Servant  of  the  servants  of  God.  But  most 
of  all  in  the  divine  Sacrifice,  in  virtue  of  which 
Christ  is  for  ever  in  the  midst  of  His  Church,  His 
obedience  unto  death  is  embodied.  This  perhaps 
is  the  most  striking  of  the  many  great  lessons 
which  with  every  day  it  perpetually  enjoins.  From 
the  teaching,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Sacrifice  one 
accordant  voice  sounds  everywhere  in  the  ears  of 
the  great  Christian  people  that  obedience,  unre- 
served and  absolute,  is  the  part  of  the  creature 
towards  the  Creator,  Thus  by  the  publication  of 
the  Christian  mysteries,  which  is  the  Church's 
work  in  the  supernatural  order,  she  re-established 
the  shaken  basis  of  the  natural  order  in  the  world. 
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man's  creaturesliip,  and  obedience  as  the  mark  of 
it.  When  the  great  antichristian  revohition  burst 
in  the  full  force  of  its  hurricane  upon  European 
society,  the  blast  which  it  blew  was  of  man's  rights, 
but  the  order  which  it  attacked  rested  upon  man's 
duties,  the  spring  of  which  is  the  obedience  which 
he  owes  as  a  creature.  But  in  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  her  course — the  j^eriod  of  persecution — 
the  Church  had  immutably  based  her  society  upon 
the  principle  of  obedience.  She  could  not  do  other- 
wise, because  she  is  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  the 
Just  Servant;  and  she  made  this  principle  the 
foundation  of  all  her  works,  carrying  it  out  con- 
sistently, and  applying  it  first  in  the  Roman  State, 
and  then  in  every  State  which  she  formed. 

It  was  then  by  the  example  of  Christ  in  His 
absolute  obedience  that  she  healed  the  great  wound 
under  which  heathen  society  sufix;red ;  that  she 
changed  the  Stoic  pride  of  an  imagined  divine 
dignity  in  human  nature  into  a  confession  of  abso- 
lute dependence  upon  the  Maker  of  the  nature,  and 
so  changed  also  the  whole  quality  of  virtue  and 
morality,  making  it  the  creature's  homage  to  God. 
This  was  simply  a  victory  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
the  Jewish  stumbling-block  and  the  heathen  folly, 
proving  itself  stronger  than  human  fortitude,  and 
wiser  than  human  philosophy. 

4.  A  most  learned  observer^  of  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  Roman  empire  makes  the  following 

*  rriedlaender,  Darstdluugen  aus  der  Sittengeschichte  Moms,  iii.  547. 
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statement:  "Man  in  the  ancient  -world  did  not 
feel  himself  to  be  separated  by  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  the  deity,  because  he  did  not  stand 
before  it  as  a  creature  before  the  Creator :  and  the 
diiFerent  relation  to  the  divinity  carried  with  it 
likewise  a  different  relation  to  humanity.  That 
first  principle  of  Christianity  that  all  men  are 
made  by  one  Creator,  children  of  one  Father, 
in  consequence  drawn  together  by  the  bond  of 
brotherhood,  equally  entitled  and  equally  bound 
to  mutual  love,  this  view  developed  itself  in  non- 
christian  antiquity  for  the  first  time  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  world-empire  :  nor  did  it  ever 
become  general.  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  in 
opposition  to  that  undistinguishable  equality  before 
God  of  all  created,  recognised  as  subsisting  in 
right  those  numerous  gradations  of  human  exist- 
ence which  political,  national,  and  social  develop- 
ments had  produced,  and  neither  a  divine  command 
nor  a  moral  law  hindered  him  who  had  the  best  of 
it  from  making  his  superior  right  felt  in  its  whole 
range  over  any  one  less  favoured.  The  existence 
of  man  was  not  in  the  eyes  of  men  holy  and 
inviolable  to  that  degree  in  which  it  must  be  in 
presence  of  a  deity  from  whom  all  life  proceeds, 
and  who  not  only  has  not  allowed  but  has  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  them  the  right  to  destroy  His 
creatures,  which  belongs  to  Himself  alone.  From 
the  position  which  the  ancient  view  of  the  order 
of  the  world  assigned  to   man  there  resulted  to 
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him,  together  with  his  greater  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, a  far  more  extended  authority  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  existence  of  those  who  were  given 
over  to  his  protection  or  his  power.  Not  only  had 
the  master  the  right  over  the  life  of  his  slaves, 
the  father  had  it  likewise  over  the  life  of  his 
children,  and  Plato  and  Aristotle  expressly  recom- 
mended the  withdrawal  of  life  from  those  who 
would  be  a  burden  upon  society." 

Let  us  note  here  as  of  great  importance  the 
avowal  by  so  competent  a  witness,  who  refers  like- 
wise to  one  as  learned  and  as  competent  as  himself, 
the  last  historian  of  Greek  philosophy,  that  the 
principle  of  men  being  made  by  one .  Creator, 
children  of  one  Father,  and  so  bound  together  by 
the  bond  of  brotherhood,  and  entitled  and  no  less 
bound  to  mutual  love,  was  unknown  to  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquity,  and  first  developed  itself  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  let  us  add  for 
greater  precision  that  it  did  not  develop  itself 
until  after  our  Lord  had  died  upon  the  Cross. 
When  we  consider  the  facts  Avhich  the  author  just 
cited  sums  up  with  so  much  clearness,  we  cnniiot 
doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  man's  brotherhood 
under  a  common  Father  was  simply  of  Christian 
origin.  But  I  wish  to  remark  further  that  the 
view  of  human  fraternity,  so  far  as  it  does  appear 
in  non-christian  Greek  and  Roman  autliors  after 
the  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  not  merely  never  became 
general,  but  was  not  identical  Avith  the  Christian 
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doctrine  either  in  its  ground  or  in  its  character. 
It  was  the  special  boast  of  the  Stoics  to  claim  to 
be  citizens  of  one  commonwealth,  the  ^reat  world- 
commonwealth  of  gods  and  men.  Plutaixh  ascribes 
this  renowned  doctrine  to  the  founder  of  Stoicism, 
and  Cicero  records  it  as  belonging  to  the  Stoics. 
It  rested  upon  that  supposed  joint  and  exclusive 
possession  of  reason  by  gods  and  men  which 
made  them  both  "  the  reasonable  race."  In  its  first 
concej)tion  then  it  was  an  implicit  denial  of 
creatureship  on  the  part  of  man.  This  denial  was 
fuUy  held  and  maintained  by  the  chief  extollers  of 
the  Stoic  commonwealth  of  gods  and  men  who 
flourished  after  our  Lord's  coming,  Seneca,  Epic- 
tetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  brotherhood 
w^hich  these  magnified  was  therefore  not  fellow- 
creatureship,  and  had  none  of  the  tenderness 
which  fellow-creatureship  inspires  towards  those 
whom  it  embraces,  none  of  its  veneration  for  God 
the  Creator  as  its  origin.  And  moreover  it  was 
severed  from  any  thought  of  the  continuance  of 
man's  personal  being  after  death,  so  that  it  carried 
with  it  none  of  the  preciousness  of  human  life, 
as  the  trial-ground  and  condition  of  an  eternal 
state,  which  is  part  of  the  Christian  brotherhood. 
It  led  to  contempt  of  life  in  general,  not  to  love 
of  brethren.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  this 
view,  belonging,  as  it  does,  to  the  principles  of 
Stoicism,  remained  otiose  from  Zeno  to  Seneca. 
It  was  never  carried  out  before  our  Lord's  Passion. 
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It  was  a  mere  intellectual  conception  Avliich  the 
proudest  and  most  selfish  of  men  could  entertain 
Avithout  allowing  it  to  influence  their  conduct : 
which  Cato  and  Seneca  did  so  entertain,  and 
remained  the  one  a  pitiless  slave-master  and  the 
other  a  grinding  money-lender.  But  what  the 
observer  of  history,  if  he  will  take  care  not  to 
disregard  chronology,  will  find,  is  that  from  the 
time  that  another  doctrine,  that  of  Christian  frater- 
nity, which  we  shall  presently  mark,  had  been 
published  through  the  Roman  empire,  and  carried 
into  imperial  palaces  and  the  psedagogea  of  slaves, 
the  Stoic  doctrine  of  human  equality  and  brother- 
hood seemed  to  assume  new  dimensions,  as  in  the 
pages  of  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
as  no  less  in  the  whole  Platonic  and  Neoplatonic 
school  of  Plutarch,  Dio  Chrysostomus,  and  Plo- 
tinus  afterwards.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
here  too  it  remained  an  intellectual  conception 
alone.  The  Stoic  slave-master  neither  emancipated 
his  slaves,  nor  treated  them  as  brethren.  Epictetus, 
by  far  the  most  consistent,  as  by  far  the  most  real 
of  those  who  put  forward  this  view  of  men's  con- 
fraternity, as  possessing  reason  in  common,  was 
unable  to  transfuse  his  doctrine  into  any  living 
society  of  scholars.  From  Seneca  to  lamblichus 
the  doctrine  remained,  though  stimulated  by 
Christian  activity,  not  only  on  its  entirely  heathen 
basis,  but  inoperative  ;  a  vision  of  the  intellect,  not 
an  action  of  the  will ;  a  theory  never  effectuated. 
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There  is  however  a  fact  in  histoiy,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  by  the 
Emperor  Caracalla  to  all  inhabitants,  Avhich  has 
sometimes  been  mentioned  as  the  result  of  Stoic 
principles  carried  into  Roman  legislation  by  great 
jurists,  such  as  Ulpian.  However  it  is  not  clear 
but  that  fiscal  considerations  may  have  had  much 
influence  in  brino-ino;  about  this  measure,  for  all 

DO  ' 

who  were  citizens  became  liable  to  A^ery  heavy 
duties.  But  what  is  certain  is  that  when  this 
citizenship  was  conferred,  the  Church  for  six  gene- 
rations had  been  leavening  the  Roman  world  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  fraternity  of  men  in 
Christ,  which  involved  in  it  much  more  than  the 
equality  of  Roman  citizenship. 

For  indeed  far  other  both  in  its  character  and 
its  efficacy  than  any  Stoic  teaching  was  the 
brotherhood  of  men  in  Christ  conveyed  in  the  first 
words  of  our  Lord  after  His  resurrection  to  the 
Church  in  the  person  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene  :  "Go 
to  My  brethren,  and  say  to  them,  I  ascend  to  My 
Father,  and  3'our  Father,  and  My  God  and  your 
God :  "  words  of  unspeakable  tenderness,  of  im- 
mortal consolation,  words  which  carried  with  them 
a  new  creation  of  never-ending  power,  which 
established  a  family  of  undying  heirs.  In  them 
spoke  the  charity  of  Christ  the  God-man,  fresh 
from  the  Sacrifice  of  Himself  for  man  ;  and  they 
form  in  the  brotherhood  and  the  sacrifice  united 
together,    because    the    brotherhood    reaches    its 
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accomplishment  and  fiiliilment  in  the  sacrifice,  the 
whole  conception  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
fellow-man  which  was  to  form  and  rule  tlie  Christian 
Kingdom. 

From  these  brethren  to  whom  Christ  sent  this 
first  Easter  greeting  of  God's  Fathership  and  His 
own  Brotherhood  with  them  the  Church  went 
forth  into  all  lands,  being  itself  a  brotherhood  in 
Christ  from  the  beginning.  This  brotherhood  is 
altogether  supernatural,  springing  from  a  double 
source,  which  we  can  l)ut  trace  up  to  tlie  very- 
Being  of  God,  and  leave  there  to  be  unfolded  in 
the  light  of  eternity.  The  one  source  is  the  infinite 
condescension  which  moved  the  Eternal  Father  to 
send  His  coequal  and  coeternal  Son  in  the  likeness 
of  man,  creating  thereb}'  a  race  of  brethren  by  the 
tie  of  the  nature  which  the  Son  assumed ;  the 
other  source  is  the  infinite  charit}'  in  which  He 
gave  the  Son,  when  made  Man,  to  be  a  sacrifice  for 
His  brethren.  The  love  of  the  Creator  therefore 
ran  out  into  the  love  of  the  Redeemer,  and  when 
both  had  been  combined,  they  formed  that  brother- 
hood of  men  with  Christ,  and  therefore  with  each 
other,  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  Churcli 
then  in  setting  forth  these  transcendent  mysteries, 
upon  which  she  is  built,  included  in  them  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Creator  and  His  creatures 
and  their  co-creatureship  together,  but  made  it 
tenfold  more  amiable  by  pouring  upon  ir  the 
liofht  of  an  infinite  condescension  and  an  infinite 
HI.  FF 
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charity.  It  ^vas  in  this  guise  that  brotherhood 
was  taught  to  that  vast  multitude  of  separated 
nations  and  races  which  made  up  the  Roman 
empire :  and  in  this  guise  it  was  accepted  by  a 
large  proportion  of  them.  And  thus  in  the  very 
soil  desecrated  by  centuries  of  division  and  enmity, 
polhited  by  idolatries  without  number  and  expres- 
sion, the  result  of  gods  not  to  be  named  for  their 
foulness,  was  introduced  again  the  conception  of 
the  true  relation  of  man  to  his  fellow-men  as 
creatures  of  one  God. 

This  doctrine  of  brotherhood  ran  equally 
through  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Church, 
through  her  living  structure  in  the  hierarchy,, 
through  her  channels  of  grace  in  the  sacraments, 
and  through  her  great  act  of  worship,  the  Sacrifice. 
For  were  not  all  her  members  children  together  of 
one  Father?  Was  not  this  their  baptismal  name? 
Was  it  not  her  very  distinguishing  mark  that 
neither  difference  of  rank  nor  difference  of  race 
affected  at  all  the  Christian  adoption  from  which 
he  who  received  it  arose  '•'renewed  unto  knowledge 
accordino^  to  the  imatxe  of  the  Creator,  where  there 
is  neither  Gentile  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  un- 
circunicision,  barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor 
free,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all "  ?  Xor  did  this 
remain  a  fine  theory,  like  the  Stoic  fraternity  or 
the  Epicurean  and  afterwards  the  Neoplatonic 
friendship).  From  the  beginning  master  and  slave 
partook  together  of  the  sacraments  which  conferred 
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the  brotherhood,  and  sustained  it  when  conferred ; 
and  God  the  Creator  was  never  celebrated  with 
such  chants  of  praise  as  those  which  arose  from  the 
eucharistic  altar  on  which  God  the  Redeemer  lay- 
sacrificed,  to  be  the  food  of  His  brethren. 

Philosophy  had  been  for  ages  trying  to  find  an 
adequate  basis  for  the  relative  duties  of  man  to 
man.  The  Stoic  conceived  that  he  had  found  it 
in  the  common  possession  of  reason,  which  he 
attempted  to  exalt  into  a  share  of  the  divine 
nature.  This  same  notion  formed  the  core  of  the 
Neoplatonic  theory.  Hence  both  deduced  a  sort 
of  duty  of  man  to  himself,  and  by  consequence 
to  other  men  of  like  nature.  But  the  theory  was 
tainted  at  its  source  with  falsehood.  Man's  spirit 
was  as  much  made  as  his  body.  To  represent, 
therefore,  human  duty  as  springing  from  the  pos- 
session of  reason  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a 
spark  of  the  divine  fire,  a  portion  of  the  ulli^'crsal 
mind,  was  to  found  it  upon  a  fiction.  On  the; 
contrary,  the  true  foundation  of  it  was  that  both 
man's  spirit  and  his  body  were  the  work  of  an 
infinitely  superior  power,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  in  revealing  that  power,  and  recognising 
the  bond  which  the  creation  both  of  spirit  and 
of  matter  formed  for  the  being  so  united,  laid 
afresh  the  missing  basis  of  morality.  Whatevci- 
theory  may  re-attempt  the  scheme  of  forming  a 
morality  independent  of  a  moral  governor  will  fail 
as  the  Stoic  failed;  for  the  first  spring  of  duty  lies 
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in  the  obligation  which  the  act  of  creation  imposes 
on  the  being  created.  The  Church  in  preaching 
her  great  doctrines  of  Redemption  and  Adoption, 
re-established  the  basis  of  morality  by  unveiling 
the  Creator  of  man.  But  she  availed  herself  of  an 
infinite  attraction  in  disclosing  Him  at  the  same 
time  as  Father  and  Redeemer. 

The  sum  of  what  I  have  said  is  this :  that  the 
divine  brotherhood  of  men  in  Christ,  together  with 
the  charity  of  Christ  the  God-man  sacrificing  Him- 
self for  His  brethren,  unitedly  make  up  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  fellow-man. 
And  all  the  relative  duties  of  life  are  affected  by 
this  double  fiict.  This  conclusion  was  drawn  by 
S.Paul  from  these  grounds  in  the  following  words: 
"  Be  kind  to  one  another,  merciful,  forgiving  one 
another,  even  as  God  has  forgiven  you  in  Christ. 
Be  therefore  imitators  of  God,  as  most  dear  children, 
and  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  has  loved  us,  and 
delivered  Himself  for  us  an  oblation  and  a  sacrifice 
to  God  for  an  odour  of  sweetness."*' 

5.  A  point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  con- 
sidering the  Gricco-Roman  civilisation  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  State  towards  the  indi\idual.  It  is 
remarked  by  Zeller*^  that  "an  essential  difference 

^  Eplies.  iv.  32.  It  is  to  be  noted  tliat  the  expression,  "odour 
of  sweetness,"  liere  ascribed  to  the  Sacriiice  of  Christ  is  the  same  as 
that  used  of  God  in  accepting  the  first  sacriiice  of  Noah  as  he  came 
from  the  ark.     See  above,  p.  402. 

^  Zeller's  Vortriigc.  "  Der  platonische  Staat  in  seiner  Bedentung 
f  lu-  die  Folge-zeit."     Pp.  78—80. 
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distinguishes  all  modern  ideal  commonwealths  from 
the  Platonic  republic.  Plato's  leading  idea  is  the 
effecting  morality  by  the  State.  It  is  the  State 
which  must  form  its  citizens  to  virtue.  Tlie  State 
is  a  vast  educational  institute  which  embraces  the 
Avhole  life  and  being  of  its  members.  All  other 
ends  must  be  subordinate  to  this  one ;  all  private 
interests  be  unreservedly  sacrificed  to  it.  The 
State  can  only  aim  at  the  happiness  and  perfection 
of  the  AVliole.  The  individual  can  claim  no  more 
than  is  compatible  with  the  beauty  of  the  AVhole." 
"  Plato  wishes  to  do  away  with  private  interest ; 
his  modern  imitators  wish  to  content  it.  Plato 
strives  after  the  perfectness  of  the  Whole';  these 
-after  the  happiness  of  individuals.  Plato  treats 
the  State  as  the  end,  the  Person  as  means;  these 
treat  Persons  as  the  end,  the  State  and  society  as 
means."  The  contrast  here  drawn  will  serve  to 
bring  out  the  thorough  distinction  between  what 
we  may  call  the  Christian  conception  of  the  State's 
functions  and  the  Hellenic  conception.  "That 
consists,"  says  the  same  observer,  "much  less  in 
forms  of  constitution  than  in  the  position  which  is 
assigned  to  the  State  as  a  whole  in  regard  to  indi- 
viduals, their  rights  and  their  conduct.  In  oui- 
view  the  State  is  built  np  from  below :  individuals 
•are  the  first.  The  State  arises  from  the  fiict  that 
they  meet  together  for  the  protection  of  their  rights 
and  the  general  furtherance  of  their  good.  For 
this  reason  individuals  remain  the  ultimate  object 
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of  the  State's  life.     We  ask  of  it  to  p^o^-ide  for  the 
collective  mass  of  those  belonging  to  it  as  indi- 
viduals the   utmost  possible   freedom,   prosperity, 
and  culture ;  and  we  can  never  be  persuaded  that 
it  can  conduce  to  the  perfection  of  the  State  as  a 
whole,  or  that  it  is  allowable,  to  sacrifice  the  essen- 
tial rights  and  interests  of  individuals  to  its  ends. 
To  the  Greek,  on  the  contrary,  the  State  appears 
as  the  first  and  most  essential ;  the  individual  only 
as  a  portion  of  the  commonweal.     The  feeling  of 
political  community  is  so  strong  in  him,  the  idea 
of  personality  recedes  so   entirely  into  the  back- 
ground, that  it  is  only  in  the  State  that  he  can 
picture  to  himself  an  existence  worthy  of  man.  He 
knows  of  no  higher  function  than  the  political ;  no 
more  original  right  than  that  of  the  whole  mass. 
The  State,  says  Aristotle,  is  in  its  nature  earlier 
than  individuals.     In  all  this,  accordingly,  only  so 
much  right  is  allowed  to  the  Person  as  his  position 
in  the   State  carries   with  it.     Strictly  speaking, 
there  are  no  general  rights  of  man,  but  only  rights 
of  citizens ;   and  however  deeply  the  interests  of 
individuals  may  be  violated  by  the  State,  if  the 
interest  of  the  State  require  it  they  cannot  com- 
plain.    The  State  is  the  sole  original  proprietor  of 
all  rights,  and  is  not  bound  to  secure  to  its  subjects 
a  greater  portion  of  them  than  its  own  interests 
allow.     Plato,  also  shares  this  point  of  view,  and 
has  even  pushed  it  to  an  extreme  in  his  republic." 
Now  Avhy  does  all  modern  thought  build  up 
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the  State  from  below,  and  consider  the  individual 
before  the  mass?  Why  does  it  acknowledge  private 
rights  as  inviolable?     Why  does  it  treat  men  as 
men  before  they  are  citizens  ?     The  ground  of  this 
most  thorough,   this  essential  difference  between 
not  only  Greek  but  Roman  and  generally  heathen 
thought,  and  Christian  thought,  on  the  position  of 
man  as  an  individual  in  regard  of  the  State,  is  the 
conception  of  human  personalit}' — that  counterpart 
and  reflex  of  the  Personal  God — which  has  been 
wrought  into  the  hearts  of  men  by  the  Christian 
Church.    It  is  the  force  of  the  divine  word,  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul,"  which  has  been  incorporated  by 
her  preaching  into  human  society.     The  Christian 
Church  taufi^ht  heathenism  the  fact  that  the  human 
soul  is  greater  than  the  world.     AVith  this  pebble 
from  her  sling  the  Church  struck  on  the  forehead 
the  giant  of  heathen  tyranny,  who  had  exercised 
autocracy  in  the  State  over  the  actions  and  the 
consciences  of  men.     The  Church  as  the  City  of 
God,  the  Body  of  Christ,  established  a  whole  code 
of  treatment  in  dealinGj  with  the  individual.     This 
code  has  only  to  be  applied  to  the  human  com- 
monwealth in  order  to  illuminate  all  the  relations 
of  the  individual  to  the  State. 

How  did  the  Church  deal  with  the  individual 
in  respect  to  the  whole  body? 

Before  we  answer  this  question  let  us  note  that 
if  we  consider  heathenism  in  the  ripeness  of  that 
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corruption  Avhich  it  had  reached  by  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  whole  heathen  con- 
ception of  the  commonwealth,  as  it  bears  upon 
the  individual,  was  the  result  of  the  disregard  of 
any  future  life,  and  of  the  ignoring  the  true  nature 
of  the  human  personality.  If  man  was  not  to  live 
after  this  life,  the  value  of  his  life  here  was  essen- 
tially altered.  He  was  become  the  property  of  the 
State.  The  general  interest  would  rule  every  par- 
ticular interest.  In  this,  therefore,  Plato  and 
Aristotle  reasoned  with  the  utmost  correctness,  and 
Greece  and  Rome  Avere  no  less  wise  than  logical  in 
carrying  out  their  conclusion  to  practical  results. 
But  the  Church  started  from  this  very  truth  of  a 
human  personality  continued  on  after  death.  She 
built  the  whole  structure  of  her  society  upon  the 
sacredness  of  that  personality.  It  was,  therefore, 
impossible  that  she  should  sacrifice  the  individual 
to  the  corporate  body.  But  likewise  she  had  no 
motive  so  to  sacrifice  him.  It  was  quite  otherwise 
with  the  heathen  State,  which  considered  itself  and 
its  subjects  as  belonging  to  this  life  only.  The 
interests  of  this  life  ruled  it  therefore  absolutely. 
But  the  Christian  society — the  Body  of  Christ — 
went  on  into  eternity  together  with  each  Christian 
man.  To  it,  therefore,  the  highest  good  of  the 
Body  and  the  highest  good  of  the  Individual  were 
one  and  the  same.  Again,  the  Church  had  one 
rule  which  admitted  of  no  single  exception.  Sin, 
that  is  a  deliberate  breaking  of  the  eternal  law, 
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was  not  allowable  for  any  conceivable  purpose. 
And  this  rule  protected  the  individual  in  every 
circumstance  of  his  life.  Plato  and  Aristotle  could 
recommend,  and  the  heathen  State  could  carry  out 
the  suo^sfestion,  that  feeble  and  infirm  children,  who 
were  little  likely  to  benefit  their  country,  should 
be  exposed  and  left  to  perish.  The  Church  in- 
sisted that  every  human  life  was  sacred,  and  took 
them  from  unnatural  parents  to  nurture  and  edu- 
cate.^ Plato  had  no  scruple  to  impose  upon  his 
"  Watchers  "  the  prohibition  of  founding  a  family, 
in  order  that  they  might  belong  entirely  and 
exclusively  to  the  State.  But  when  the  rule  oi" 
celibacy  grew  up  as  a  qualification  for  alLspiritual 
government  in  the  Church,  it  was  a  free  choice  of 
those  who  embraced  the  highest  function  which 
can  fall  to  man.  It  was  an  imitation  of  their  Lord, 
in  which  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  a  natural  good 
was  accepted  by  those  who  made  it  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  supernatural  good.  Plato  trampled  down 
the  instincts  of  nature  for  the  sake  of  a  temporal 
good;  the  Christian  clergy  were  content  to  bear 
that  likeness  of  Christ  in  virtue  of  whicli  they 
would  become  not  founders  of  an  earthly  home, 
but  co-builders  in  an  eternal  house,  and  to  make 
themselves  without  father,  without  mother,  without 
genealog}^,  in  the  earthly  order,  if  so  be  that  in  the 

7  Chinese  heathenism  repeats  at  this  clay  the  cruelty  of  the  old 
heathenism— and  Christian  charity,  it  must  be  added,  is  true  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  part  which  it  played  in  the  first. 
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spiritual  they  might  be  likened  to  the  Son  of  God. 
But  this  great  institution  of  Christian  celibacy 
affords  perhaps  as  good  an  instance  as  can  be 
found  to  show  the  coincidence  in  the  Christian 
society  of  the  highest  good  of  the  Individual  with 
the  highest  good  of  the  Body.  Plato,  in  enjoining 
celibacy  on  his  Watchers,  had  a  real  and  excellent 
object  in  view,  their  complete  devotion  to  their 
work,  without  the  interruption  of  family  cares. 
For  this  end  he  simply  sacrificed  them  to  the  com- 
monwealth. But  all  the  great  works  of  Christian 
charity  in  their  heroic  degree  depend  for  their  ful- 
filment on  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  domestic  life. 
How  did  the  Church  reach  this  end?  By  her 
counsels  of  perfection  she  set  the  virginal  or  the 
celibate  life  before  her  children  as  a  reward  in 
itself,  as  carrjing  higher  privileges  and  a  more 
perfect  imitation  of  the  Master  for  those  to  whom 
it  was  given.  She  proposed  it  to  them  as  a  choice 
leading  to  an  infinite  recompense,  beginning  in 
this  life,  completed  in  the  life  to  come,  and  she 
reached  her  end  without  sacrificing  the  individual 
to  the  commonweal.  For  the  choice  exalted  the 
chooser,  and  gave  him  a  better  thing  for  that 
which  he  resigned.  Moreover,  Plato's  ideal  re- 
mained a  dream,  but  the  Christian  rehgious  life  is  a 
reality.  There  have  been  no  Platonic  "Watchers" 
in  a  human  rejiublic,  but  there  have  been  myriads 
of  priests  and  religious,  who  have  followed  to  the 
end  the  Virgin  Son  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 
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The  Church  then,  as  a  society  making  indi- 
vidual man  her  unit  of  construction,  in  no  case 
sacrificed  the  part  to  the  whole.  In  this  she  was  in 
contradiction  to  the  heathen  State.  And  whereas 
that  was  instinct  ^vith  a  despotic  spirit,  she  breathed 
freedom  to  her  children  by  this  scrupulous  regard 
to  every  individual,  however  weak,  friendless,  and 
forlorn.  This  was  within  her  own  society.  But 
now  what  was  the  effect  of  her  operation  upon  the 
heathen  State  into  which  she  was  cast  ? 

The  State,  as  we  have  seen,  admitted  no  reserve 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  its  sovereignty. 
He  was  bound  to  obey  the  command  of  emperor, 
or  senate,  or  demos,  in  all  things.  It  was  Christ 
who  set  a  limit  to  this  authority  in  those  words 
which  have  created  a  new  poHtical  as  well  as  a 
new  moral  world,  "Render  to  Ca\sar  tlie  thinjrs 
which  are  Cesar's,  and  to  God  the  thinfjs  \\\\\v\\ 
are  God's."  It  was  the  Church  which  during-  three 
hundred  years  of  persecution  carried  those  words 
into  effect,  and  established  the  domain  of  the 
human  conscience,  not  to  be  infringed  by  emperor, 
by  parliament,  or  by  democrac}^ 

For  let  it  be  considered  that  liberty  does  not 
consist  in  the  form  of  government  ])ut  in  the 
nature  of  the  power  which  the  government  exer- 
cises. The  rule  of  parliament  or  democracy  may 
be  as  absolute  as  that  of  an  autocrat  emperor,  and 
in  that  case  those  who  are  ruled  will  not  be  free 
because  the  power  is  exercised  by  a  joint  resolution 
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of  many  instead  of  a  decree  of  one.  Freedom 
consists  in  such  a  limit  being  set  to  the  power  of 
the  government  itself,  whatever  form  it  may  bear, 
as  will  secure  to  the  individual  his  lawful  rij^hts. 
The  Athenian  demos  became  a  by-word  for  its 
tyranny;  the  Roman  senate,  in  the  days  when 
Rome  was  said  to  be  free,  acted  with  the  most 
arbitrar}'^  license  towards  subject  nations.  The 
Roman  empire  was  not  more  tyrannical  than  either 
of  these,  and  probably  was  much  more  temperate 
in  the  actual  exercise  of  its  power.  But  all  these 
admitted  no  limit  to  that  power.  And  they  had 
this  ground  at  least  for  their  claim  to  illimitable 
authority,  that  the  power  of  the  State,  so  long  as 
it  is  considered  with  reference  to  this  life  only, 
does  admit  of  no  limit,  and  is  an  absolute  sove- 
reignty. Now  these  governments  w^ere  fallen  into 
such  a  state  as  to  act  only  with  reference  to  this 
life.  The  limit  to  the  power  of  civil  government 
is  given  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  this  life  is 
subordinate  to  another  life ;  it  is  given  when  we 
introduce  "the  things  of  God"  over  against  "the 
things  of  Cresar."  This  truth  was  conveyed  in 
that  sentence  of  our  Lord;  and  the  Church  during 
ten  generations  of  persecution  carried  it  into  effect, 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing  and  manifests  (juite 
a  different  power  fi^om  an  intellectual  perce2:)tion 
of  it.  The  divine  power  of  our  Lord  therefore  was 
shown  in  His  Church  when  He  made  her  His 
instrument  for  separating  off  "the  things  of  God  " 
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from  "the  things  of  Ciusar."     The  nature  of  th(3 
Christian  religion  brouglit  it  into  constant  coniiict 
with  the  Roman  State.     It  was  no  doubt  an  intel- 
lectual and  a  moral  revolution  at  once  which  took 
its   source  from  the  cave   of   Bethlehem  and  the 
cross  of  Calvary.     As  often   as  the   Apostles  and 
their  successors  had  to  say,  "  It  is  better  to  ol)ey 
God  tlian  man,"  and  to  suifer  for  so  saying,  they 
were    introducing   a   new    principle   into    human 
government ;    they  were  limiting  the   State's   su- 
premacy by  the  force  of  the  human  conscience. 
And    thus    in    fact    civil    liberty    was    contained 
in  the   l)osom    of   religious  lil)erty,  and  this  was 
the  cause  which   was   being   contended-  for  from 
Claudius  to   Constantine.      Thus  a  vast  store  of 
lessons  for   all   future   time   is  contained  in  this 
period.     One  of  these  is  that  in   it  the  battle  of 
human  liberty,  as  against  the  arbitrary  and   un- 
limited power  of  the  civil  government,   ^vas  tlien 
won.     Every  Christian  teacher  Avho  was  occupied 
in  the  promulgation  of  doctrine,  who  was  a  member 
of    the    Christian    hierarcliy,     who    administered 
the   sacraments,   Avho  oiFered  the   Sacrifice,   all  of 
them  "things  of  God,"  to  which  our  Lord  referred, 
every  confessor  who  suffered  for  these  things,  every 
martyr  who  died  for  them,  was  a  witness  for  the 
freedom  of  the  human  conscience  in  the  face  of 
the  civil  authority ;  but  by  the  same  act  he  was 
establishing  civil  liberty;  he  was  setting  a  m.-ral 
bound  to  the  State's  authority,  wliicli  left  room 
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for  tlie  exercise  of  every  lawful  right  by  the 
individual. 

This  vast  result  had  been  definitely  gained  not 
for  the  Roman  empire  only  but  for  all  time,  and 
under  all  governments,  when  Constantine  accepted 
the  Christian  Faith,  and  as  emperor,  the  possessor 
of  all  the  rights  of  the  State,  the  Senatus  Popu- 
lusque  Romanus,  acknowledged  the  independent 
authority  of  the  Church's  hierarchy. 

Let  us  then  observe  a  mighty  contrast  in 
Roman  history.  When  Peter  in  the  second  year 
of  Claudius  came  to  Rome,  an  unacknowledged 
stranger  of  a  most  unjDopular  race,  he  found 
Claudius  exercising  the  whole  power  of  the  Roman 
empire  without  any  limitation  to  the  obedience 
Avhich  it  might  demand  of  its  subjects.  As  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  Claudius  stood  at  the  head  of 
religious  power,  as  the  Princeps  he  wielded  civil 
authority,  and  as  the  Imperator  the  armed  force, 
When  the  Emperor  Constantine  arranged  with 
S.  Silvester  the  summoning  of  the  Isicene  Council, 
the  Christian  Episcopate  met  from  all  the  East 
under  the  presidency  of  the  West  in  acknowledged 
freedom  as  the  Kini>dom  of  Christ  to  determine  a 
point  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  State  had  receded 
from  its  own  omnipotence.  In  the  whole  domain 
of  conscience  it  allowed  man  to  be  free.  Ca3sar 
acknowledged  "  things  of  God  "  over  which  he  had 
no  control,  and  which  were  given  not  to  his  deter- 
mination, but  to  the  determination  of  those  who 
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bore  rule  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Therein  hiy  the 
principle  of  civil  liberty  also  for  the  Europe  and 
the  World  of  the  future. 

G.   But  yet  more  than  this  was  then  achieved. 

The  Church  at  the  Nicenc  Council  stood  forth 
in  the  sight  of  all  men  as  the  one;  Kingdom  of 
God  throughout  all  the  world.  Those  who  sat 
there  sat  not  as  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  but 
as  bishops  of  the  Church  of  God.  The  great  armies 
of  the  North  and  West  were  already  mustering  in 
such  force  that  the  Roman  unity  had  scarcely  been 
preserved  in  the  preceding  century :  they  were 
shortly  to  prevail,  to  take  captive  the  mother  of 
nations,  and  to  found  distinct  kingdoms  out  of  the 
spoils  of  her  world-empire.  Then  the  successors 
of  these  bishops  who  sat  in  the  Xicene  Council 
would  be  no  longer  members  of  one  civil  empire, 
but  they  would  be  equally  princes  of  one  divine 
kingdom.  They  would  equally  represent  the  people 
of  dioceses  spread  throughout  the  world.  They 
Avould  be  equally  bound  in  the  bonds  of  Christian 
charity  ta  each  other.  Could  they  and  their  people 
be  in  their  civil  capacity  enemies,  when  in  their 
spiritual  they  were  fi-iends  and  brethren?  The 
Church  then  as  the  one  Kingdom  of  God  through- 
out all  the  world  contained  in  herself  a  law  of 
nations,  which  take  their  place  as  harmoniously 
within  her  bosom  as  individuals  hold  definite 
rights  within  their  own  State  over  against  that 
State. 
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Thus  the  duties  of  States  to  States  were  carried 
poteiitiallv  in  the  establishment  of  an  universal 
Church.  But  a  law  of  nations  consists  precisely 
in  conceiving  adequately  the  proper  relation  which 
one  nation  or  State  bears  to  another  nation  or 
State.  That  which  divides  States,  which  operates 
as  a  perpetual  nourishment  of  jealousies,  rivalries, 
and  wars,  are  temporal  interests ;  the  struggle  for 
increase  of  territory,  dominion,  and  wealth,  and 
the  sense  that  what  is  gained  by  one  nation  in 
these  thin2:s  must  be  taken  awav  from  another. 
But  what  unites  nations  are  eternal  interests,  and 
these  are  the  same  for  all,  and  one  nation  does  not 
gain  by  another's  loss  of  these.  They  were  not 
indeed  the  same  until  a  common  faith  arose  to 
bind  nations  together;  but  this  was  precisely  the 
crownino;  trood  brou£>ht  by  the  Christian  Faith  to 
the  various  nations,  so  far  as  concerns  its  bearing 
upon  natural  society.  So  far  as  that  Faith  was 
received  by  them  it  became  to  them  an  everlasting 
l)ond.  It  destroyed  the  enmity  between  Europe 
and  Asia  which  was  coeval  with  history ;  it  joined 
the  men  of  tlie  Xorth  and  South  with  the  men  of 
the  East  and  A\\'st.  In  the  faith  of  Christ  they  had 
a  common  home  and  a  central  hearth.  The  fact 
was  not  only  new,  but  when  it  began  to  arise  was 
treated  by  Celsus  in  his  objections  to  Christianity 
as  a  pretention  so  unattainable  that  it  was  deserv- 
ing of  ridicule.  But  this  universal  religion  became 
a  fact.     The  gods  of  the  nations,   the  standard- 
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bearers  of  their  petty  jealousies,  their  national 
exclusiveness,  their  moral  corruptions,  went  dowii 
before  the  Cross.  But  the  Faith  of  Christ  as  an 
universal  religion,  raised  by  its  very  nature  above 
the  pettiness  of  nationalities,  likewise  established 
equality  between  all  nations  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rights.  It  did  away  with  all  predominance 
arising  from  superior  force  or  size.  This  equality, 
again,  is  a  necessary  condition  for  a  law  of  nations. 
The  small  must  feel  that  they  are  respected  by  the 
great :  that  the  fact  of  great  or  small  in  the  parties 
concerned  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  justice  of  the 
case.  But  one  justice  flows  out  of  one  religion ; 
and  more  particularly  one  justice  flows  out  of 
men's  brotherhood  in  Christ.  For  it  is  much  to 
be  noted  that  the  equality  of  fallen  human  nature 
had  never  been  able  to  construct  a  law  of  nations. 
The  Stoic  doctrine  of  reason  has  never  been  so  per- 
suasive over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  as  to  lead 
them  to  admit  an  universal  justice.  It  was  only 
the  equality  of  regenerate  human  nature  which  had 
that  power.  But  the  spring  of  duty  wliich  touches 
man  and  man,  and  which  by  the  same  movement 
directs  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  State, 
reaches  also,  and  by  the  same  force,  to  the  relation 
between  one  State  and  another.  Morals,  politics, 
international  rights,  have  one  and  the  same  founda- 
tion, one  and  the  same  measure.  What  is  wrong 
in  morals  can  never  be  right  in  politics  :  and  crime 
is  not  less  crime  because  it  is  willed  by  a  nation. 
HI.  GG 
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The  nation  is  as  responsible  as  tlie  man.    A  parlia- 
ment -which  enacts  an  immoral  law  is  as  guilty  as 
a  man  who  commits  murder.    The  establishment  of 
an  imiversal  Church  made  this  principle  visible  to 
men,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  that 
Church  has  conferred  on  human  society.     But  it 
was  symbolised  and  expressed  most  powerfully  in 
the  position  which  the  First  Bishop  and  Primate  of 
the  Church  possesses  as  the  Common  Father  of  all, 
equally  near  to  all,  equally  interested  for  all.    The 
successor   of    S.  Peter   in   his   office  was   at    the 
Council  of  Nice,  as  he  is  now,  as  near  to  the  men 
of  Antioch  and  Egypt  as  to  the  men  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Germany.      And  when  the  time  to 
which  I  have  above  alluded  had  come,  when  the 
imperial    unity  of  Rome   had   been  broken,   the 
spiritual  unity  of  Ptome  shone  out  clearly  to  the 
eyes  of  men :  and  the  sovereigns  of  great  nations, 
indiflerent  whether  they  were  of  Teutonic  or  Latin 
blood,  acknowledged  in  the   Common  Father  the 
voice  of  a  living  law   of  nations,  the  voice  of  a 
common  Christian  duty,  the  voice  of  a  glorious 
Christian  confederacy ;  the  rule  not  of  blood  and 
iron  but  of  Christian  charity,  upon  which  alone  a 
law  of  nations  can  be  based. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  six  principles  in 
which  the  whole  Gra^co-Roman  world,  which  was 
by  far  the  most  advanced  and  intelligent  portion 
of  the  human  race,  was  defective  when  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  person  of  its  chief  Apostle  began  its 
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work  at  Rome.  They  are  tlie  coneeptioii  oi"  the 
One,  the  Personal,  the  Great uig  God,  and  subor- 
dinate to  it  the  conception  of  man's  everlasting 
personality,  as  uniting  soul  and  body  in  one 
enduring  human  being.  Next,  the  conception  of 
the  relation  thence  arising  between  God  and  man. 
And  fi'om  this  the  triple  range  of  human  duties, 
what  man  owes  to  his  fellow-man,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  creatures  of  one  God,  what  the  individual 
man  owes  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the  common- 
wealth reciprocally  to  the  individual  man,  and 
finally  what  each  nation  of  these  men  owes  to  each 
other  nation. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  show  that  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  exercise  of  purely  supernatural 
functions,  that  is,  in  promulgating  a  belief  in  the 
most  Blessed  Trinity,  in  the  Incarnation,  and  in 
the  Redemption,  by  means  of  her  teaching,  her 
ritual,  her  hierarchy,  her  sacraments,  and  her 
Sacrifice,  eff'ected  likewise  a  v\onderful  change  in 
the  natural  order  by  establishing  both  the  behef 
and  the  practice  of  these  six  principles  in  the 
minds  of  men.  It  was  further  ni}'  purpose  to  show 
that  Philosophy,  which  means  the  utmost  effort  of 
the  unassisted  human  intelligence,  the  fiower  and 
fruit  of  Hellenic  civilisation,  had  iittcrl}-  iiiiled  to 
estabhsh  these  principles  in  the  minds  and  practice 
of  men :  had  gone  astray  as  to  the  first  after  a  god 
of  forces,  a  god  without  morality  and  sanctity :  as 
to  the  second  had  never  accepted  a  continuous  and 
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abiding  human  pci^onality  alter  tkatli,  responsible 
for  its  actions  in  lile,  and  subject  to  an  exact 
retribution :  and  as  these  two  conceptions  are  the 
conditions  of  the  rest,  had  equally  failed  to  carry 
these  others  into  eiFect. 

Further,  from  what  I  have  said  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  etlecti^•e  promulgation  of  these 
principles  sprung  from  the  declaring  and  preach- 
ing the  Person  of  our  Lord  as  the  God-man.  They 
did  not  at  all  spring  from  any  effect  of  race,  or 
development  of  natural  circumstances,  or  previous 
preparation  of  men  by  their  civil  condition.  They 
did  not  spring  from  the  union  of  Oriental  with 
Western  civiUsation.  Such  a  union  Philosophy 
could  have  brought  about,  if  aided  by  the  powerful 
bond  of  a  common  civil  government.  Philosophy 
indeed  tried  what  it  could  do,  but  failed  ignomi- 
niously  either  to  establish  belief  in  one  God,  or  to- 
destroy  the  worship  of  a  thousand  idols.  Again, 
I  have  shown  that  the  introduction  and  establish- 
ment of  these  principles  were  completed  as  a  fact 
of  history  before  the  accession  of  the  Teutonic 
nations  to  the  Church.  Thus  the  belief  in  an 
abiding  human  personality  with  all  its  immense 
cons(Mjuences  was  fidly  felt  and  acknowledged 
and  carried  out  into  practice  by  teachers  in  their 
doctrine,  ])y  confessors  in  their  life,  by  martyrs  in 
the  tortures  which  they  braved  before  a  single 
German  tribe  had  been  taught  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  by  its  introduction  into  the  great 
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Christian  society.  The  sense  of  the  personal 
dignity  of  man,  the  sense  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  was  not  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  the 
natural  qualities  of  the  Teuton  with  the  Christian 
spirit.  In  Basil,  and  Gregory,  and  Athanasius, 
and  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  and  in  whole  gene- 
rations of  Christian  men  and  women  who  preceded 
them,  we  see  this  sense  complete  and  perfect.  It 
was  the  gift  of  our  Lord  to  His  people  by  His 
doctrine,  when  He  said.  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  to  lose  his  own 
soul  ?  by  His  act  when  He  gave  up  His  body  to 
the  extreme  of  torment  and  humiliation,  and  when 
He  raised  it  to  life  asfain  from  the  Cross. 
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j^schylus,  asserts  the  penal  justice  of  God,  410. 

Alexander,  de  Fato,  372. 

Ammonius  Sakkas,  his  time  and  i^lace,  325. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  his  pretended  Life  by  Philostratus,  254-321  ; 

for  particulars  see  table  of  contents,  chap.  xix. 
Apuleius  of  Madaura,  his  philosophical  opinions,  248. 
Augustine,  S.,  92,  356  ;  his  reproacli  of  Porphyrins,  391. 

Baur,  Apollonius  und  Christus,  273,  274,  302,  379. 

Celsus,  his  time,  work,  and  positive  standing-ground,  249. 

Cicero,  quoted,  31,  40,  127,   140.     Identity  of   di\'ine  and  human 

mind,  367,  371,  417. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,    states  that   the   Apostles  for  twelve    years 

preached  only  to  the  Jews,  14. 
Clement,  Pope,  S.,  the  First,  testimony  to  foundation  of  the  Koman 

Church,  17. 

De  Eossi,  Eoma   Sotteranea,   burial  of    the   Popes    in  the   Ciypta 

Vaticana,  25. 
Dio  Chrysostomus,  206  ;    his  conception  of  the   universe,  and  the 

power  ruling  it,  207  ;  man's  intuition  of  God,  208  ;  his  supreme 

God    a    Demiiirge,    210  ;    man's    kinship  with    God,  and    the 

humanitarian   doctrine    as  its  result,   211  ;    his   Demiurge  and 

Plato's,  212. 
Dionysi%is,  Bishop  of  Corinth  in  the  second  century,  testifies  to  the 

foundation  of  the  Roman  Church,  17. 
DoUinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  62,  151,  157,  181,  378,  42(» 

Cliristenthum  und  Kirche,  48,  51. 
Dubois-Cuclmn,  quoted,  12,  note. 
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Epictdus,  wliat  function  lie  assigns  to  pliilosophy,  96  ;  belief  as  to 
God  and  Providence,  98,  225  ;  the  human  mind  and  its  kindred 
with  God,  99  ;  denies  personal  snbsistence  after  death,  101,  235  ; 
advocates  suicide,  101,  236  ;  bearing  of  his  philosophy  on  poly- 
theism, 103,  205  ;  his  religion  compared  with  that  of  Plutarch, 
202 ;  his  knowledge  of  Christians,  203 ;  sole  open  reference  to 
them,  231  ;  his  ideal  teacher,  227  ;  a  messenger  of  God,  228  ; 
whose  office  is  a  bishopric,  229  ;  must  be  without  wife  and 
children,  230 ;  fearless  of  men,  230 ;  his  ideal  only  realized  in  the 
Christian  teachers  whom  he  had  seen,  231  ;  a  heathen  in  his 
groimds  of  action,  235  ;  but  who  had  seen  Christians,  236  ;  parent 
.of  modern  Deism,  203 ;  his  treatment  of  slavery  compared  with 
that  of  S.  Paul,  130. 

Euri2oi(les,  gives  the  Anaxagorean  view  of  immortality,  102. 

Eusebius,  History  of  the  Church,  quoted,  16,  17,  25,  325. 

"Folloio  Me,"  vast  meaning  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  43. 

Friedlaender,  Darstellimgen  aus  der  Sittengeschichte  Eoms,  his  state- 
ment that  Stoics  rose  by  their  own  force  to  conceptions  of  moral 
duty  like  the  Christian,  126,  note  ;  answered  236-7  ;  power  of  the 
heathen  Avorship,  150  ;  education  of  heathen  youth,  239,  241, 
243,  245  ;  gives  a  reason  for  the  contrast  between  Graico-Roman 
and  Christian  morality,  476. 

Future  life  of  man  as  a  personal  being,  denied  by  Epictetus,  101,  by 
Marcus  Aiirelius,  106  ;  by  Seneca  and  the  Neostoics  in  general, 
109,  134 ;  l)y  the  Neopythagorean  school,  as  set  forth  by  Philo- 
Htratus  in  his  Apollonius,  313  ;  by  Plotinus,  344-6  ;  by  the  whole 
line  of  Greek  thinkers  from  Seneca  to  Plotinus,  382  ;  how  the 
belief  in  it  was  re-established  by  the  Church  preaching  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ,  461-6  ;  overthrow  thereby  of  the  whole  philo- 
sophic error,  466-8,  and  correction  of  a  vast  moral  corruption, 
468-470. 

Greeli  and  Roman  mind,  contrast  in  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Suetoniiis,  Juvenal, 
and  Trajan,  to  Epictetus,  Dio  Chrysostonms,  and  Plutarch,  216- 
224. 

Grate's  Plato,  213. 

Jlageniann,  die  Rcimische  Kirche,  16,  note. 

lamllichus,  357. 

Irenreus,  S.,  testifies  to  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Church  by 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  16. 

Jerome,  S.,  states  as  a  fact  of  his  day  the  result  of  the  conflict  between 
heathen  philosophy  and  the  Church,  453. 
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Judai'^m  and  Christianity,  tlieir  relation,  46-53. 

Juvencl,  liis  religious  laud  pliilosopliic  standing-grouml,  218. 

Kdlncr,  Hellenismus  und  CluisU'iilliuiii,  254. 

Kleutgcn,  Theologie  der  Vorzeit,  stateinent  of  tlic  Being  of  God,  373 ; 
freedom  of  the  creature  an  image  of  the  Creator's  freedom,  387  ; 
early  pantheism  of  Greek  philosophy,  395-6  ;  Philosophic  der 
Vorzeit,  56,  363,  370  ;  the  doctrine  of  Pantheism,  372  ;  God,  the 
efficient,  exemplary,  and  linal  cause  of  things,  ni;t  their  formal 
or  material  cause,  392. 

Lasaulx,  141,  143,  151. 

Lacordaire,  anecdote  recorded  hy,  446. 

Leo  the  Great,  Pope,  S.,  mentions  the  presence  of  S.  Peter  at  Rome, 
both  imder  Claudius  and  Nero,  16,  note  ;  his  statement  of  the 
Primacy  of  S.  Peter,  as  continued  in  the  Roman  See,  identical 
and  coextensive  with  its  definition  in  the  Vatican  Council,  450, 
note,  52-3. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  outline  of  his  philosophy,  104  ;  passages  refemng 

to  man's  state  after  death,  108  ;  his  cosmopolitanism,  1J.8. 
Maximus  Tyrius,  his  philosophical  standing-point,  246. 
Merivale,  History  of  Rome,  quoted,  8,  note. 
Mohler,  Kirchengeschichte,  151. 
Musonius,  general  sketch  of  his  teaching,  95. 

Nagelsbach,  die  Nachhomerische  Theologie,  102, 226.  Greek  mythology 
knows  no  Creator,  408.  Lineaments  of  an  original  revelation  in 
the  Greek  traditional  religion,  408-410. 

Northcote  and  Brownlow,  quoted,  45,  46. 

Origen,  76,  77,  250,  251. 

Orosius,  cited,  16. 

Ott,  Dr.,  in  Tiibinger  Quartalschrift,  quoted,  81,  83,  84,  85. 

Pantheism,  i.e.,  the  confusion  of  the  substance  of  God  Avilh  the 
substance  of  the  world,  by  making  God  either  the  formal  or 
the  material  cause  of  the  world,  runs  in  various  degrees  tlirough' 
all  philosophic  thought  from  Thales  to  Plotinus,  369  ;  carries 
with  it  a  denial  of  creation,  370,  377  ;  and  of  free-will,  377-8.  The 
contradictory  Christian  trutli  that  God  is  the  efficient,  exemplary, 
and  final  cause  of  all  things,  392-5.  The  whole  contest  between 
ancient  and  modern  infidel  Pliilosophy  on  tlie  one  .«ide,  and  the 
Christian  Church  on  the  other,  simimed  up  in  tliis  antagonism, 
note,  395-7.  The  doctrine  of  one  God,  distinct  from  all  other 
beings,  subsisting  in  Himself,  intelligent,  free,  and  the  Creator  of 
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all  tilings,  the  foundation  of  human  society  and  morality,  456  ; 
how  re-estal)lished  by  the  preaching  of  the  Church,  45  7-461. 
An  eternal  human  personality,  tlie  corollary  of  n  personci  God, 
462.  Its  denial  running  through  Greek  and  Latin  thought,^  463-5. 
Denial  of  creatureship  a  result  of  pantheism,  470-2  ;  the  great 
wound  of  heathen  society,  and  how  healed  by  the  Church,  473-5. 
Denial  of  creatureship  made  the  Greek  and  Roman  morality 
essentially  different  from  the  Christian,  476-9  ;  the  Church  foimd 
a  basis  for  morality,  wliich  the  whole  pantheistic  philosophy 
sought  in  vain,  480-484 ;  and  by  the  same  power  wrought  out 
the  civil  liberty  of  the  individual  over  against  the  State,  484- 
494  ;  and  cast  the  outline  of  a  law  of  nations,  495-8. 

Persius,  his  strong  testimony  to  Cornutus,  242. 

Philo,  his  time  and  position,  152-5.  His  attempt  to  unite  Greek 
science  yviih  Hebrew  revelation,  156-161  ;  his  conception  of 
God,  161-4.  Man's  need  of  grace,  165  ;  subordination  of  human 
science  to  theology,  166.  His  possible  effect  on  subsequent 
Greek  philosophy,  169-173  ;  his  partiality  for  the  imperial 
government,  4.  Contratliction  of  his  view  to  tliat  of  Tacitus, 
4,  note. 

Philosophy.  Its  work  as  conceived  by  Pythagoras,  31  ;  by  Plato,  32 ; 
by  Aristotle,  33  ;  by  Zeno,  34  ;  the  common  effect  produced  by 
them,  36-53.  Its  radical  defect  the  disjunction  of  the  three 
forces,  belief,  morality,  and  worsliip,  54-6,  412-421.  The 
contrast  in  these  respects  presented  to  it  by  the  Church,  426- 
451.  Its  disregard  of  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  and  the  labouring 
classes,  27,  422.  Its  result  as  to  forming  a  society  from  Claudius 
to  Constantine,  423.  The  ideal  life  which  the  Neopythagorean 
philosophy  sought  to  substitute  for  the  Christian  life,  305-314, 
379 — 381.  The  Neoplatonic  system  a  heathen  analagon  of 
Christianity,  360  ;  as  shown  in  three  oppositions,  between  the 
Primal  Being  and  God,  362-3,  392-5  ;  bet\veen  the  confusion  of 
God  with  the  World  and  the  doctrine  of  creation,  363-376  ;  and 
between  the  being,  position,  duties,  and  hopes  of  man  in  Neo- 
platonism  and  in  Christianity,  377-392.  Philosophic  and 
Christian  immortality,  381,  389.  Philosojihic  substitute  for 
creation,  ancient  and  modern,  372,  and  note,  395-7.  Three 
positions  of  Greek  philosophy  in  reference  to  the  Greek  religion, 
141.  The  society  in  which  it  arose  possessed  prayer,  sacrifice, 
oracles,  and  mysteries,  142.  Tlie  proper  ancient  philosophy  ends 
not  in  purifying  the  primary  truths  recognised  by  the  polythe- 
istic worship,  but  in  denying  them,  147-150.  Eise  of  a  believing 
movement  in  philosophy,  151.  Admits  the  principle  of  revelation 
and  the  principle  of  holiness,  in  opposition  to  all  its  previous 
course,  160,  169.     Patronises  polytheism  and  is  patronised  by 
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the  cinporors  from  Nerva's  time,  197-200.  Acceptwl  by  tlin 
liiglier  Romans  as  the  miidc  of  life,  415  ;  want  of  ajfi'wnipnt 
in  the  teaching  of  it,  417.  Its  fumtion  as  (Icscriln-d  l>y 
Plntareh,  239.  Supervision  of  the  whole  life  exerciseil  hy 
pliilosophei-s,  240  ;  house  and  court  philosophers  ami  jiulilit; 
teachers,  243. 

Philostratus,  life  of  Apollonius,  (quoted,  passim,  chap,  xix.,  2.')4-321. 

Plato,  quoted,  33,  147,  161,  214. 

Plotinus,  his  time  and  place,  325  ;  his  character,  327  ;  pioduces  his 
system  at  Eome  in  the  midst  of  the  per.secutiou  of  the  Cliristians, 
328.  His  doctrine  as  to  the  Primal  Being,  330-7  ;  as  to  the 
procession  of  the  world  from  it,  338-340  ;  as  to  the  human  sonl 
before,  during,  and  after  this  life,  341-347  ;  as  to  hajipine-ss, 
moral  good  and  evil,  347-9  ;  as  to  ecstasy,  350.  His  pantheistic 
unity  amalgamates  itself  with  the  polytheistic  worshii),  352  ; 
ignores  Christianity,  354  ;  oi)position  of  the  whole  system  to  the 
Christian  Faith,  361-395  ;  Plotinus  wishes  to  fuuml  a  city  of 
philosophers,  but  is  not  allowed,  39. 

Plutarch:  time  ami  circumstances  of  his  life,  173  ;  ih-st  rei)resenlativ(r 
of  Neopythagoreun  school,  175  ;  his  theodicea,  the  Si;iireme  Cod, 
175  ;  constructor,  not  creator  of  the  world,  176  ;  the  visible  god.s 
and  demons,  178.  Triple  Providence,  179  ;  his  piety,  180  ;  he 
sets  np  a  divine  monarchy,  182 ;  but  supports  polytheistic 
worship,  183.  Relation  between  Plutarch  and  Philo,  185-190. 
Review  of  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  interval  which 
passed  between  them,  190-6.  Assigns  the  work  of  moral 
education  to  philosoxjhy,  239  ;  defends  the  position  of  a  court 
philosopher,  245. 

PorpJiyrius,  356. 

Beumont  von,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  1.  347,  states  the  Roman 
rule  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  in  the  Ea.st  to  liavc  been  incom- 
parably milder  and  juster  than  that  of  the  native  kings,  8. 

Boman  Church,  founded  by  8.  Peter,  A.D.  42,  14  ;  recorded  by 
S.  Irena'us,  Eusebius,  Ordsius,  S.  Leo  the  Great,  16  ;  by  S.Clement 
of  Rome,  and  S.  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  17  ;  probable  allusion  by 
Suetonius,  18  ;  testimony  of  S.  Paul  to  its  growth  and  eminence. 
before  he  came  to  Rome,  19  ;  of  Tacitus,  to  its  sj.rea.l  among  the 
nobility,  a.d.  58,  21  ;  and  to  its  strength  at  the  tirst  pei-secution, 
A.D.  64,  22  ;  nature  and  strangeness  of  the  work  thus  accomi>- 
lished,  23-7  ;  its  intrinsic  contrast  with  philosophy  in  tlie  union 
of  dogma,  morality,  and  wor.«hip,  28-31 ;  its  succe.ss  a.s  comiMiml 
with  "the  previous'  efforts  of  human  genius  in  Pythagoi-as,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  31-9  ;  S.  Peter's  work  a  pei^onal  following  of 
Christ,    39-44  ;    represented    in    catacombs    and    sarcophagi   at 
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Rome,  44-6  ;  carries  on  into  the  Christian  people  the  triple  medi- 
ation of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  wliich  made  the  Je^ndsh 
nation,  46-53  ;  this  work  of  S.  Peter  at  Rome  seen  hy  Constan- 
tine  to  have  been  repeated  in  each  city  of  his  empire,  426-430  ; 
in  it  consists  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  Kingdom,  447-9, 
which  is  based  npon  the  Person  of  Christ,  449-451. 

Sancjuineti,  de  Sede  Eomana  B.  Petri,  16,  18,  21. 

Seneca,  his  life  and  ciixnmstances,  70 ;  his  i-iew  of  the  task  of 
philosophy,  71  ;  his  conception  of  God,  the  World,  Cause,  and 
Matter,  73  ;  of  the  hmuan  soul,  78  ;  his  teaching  on  beneficence, 
anger,  revenge,  a  gi-eat  advance  on  his  predecessors,  81 ;  but  modi- 
fied by  his  view  of  man's  duty  to  liimself,  83 ;  doctrine  on  slaver}^, 
85 ;  inconsistency  between  his  life  and  -wTitings,  88 ;  his  superiority 
to  those  before  liim  a  singular  case,  89  ;  his  principles  pagan,  liis 
expressions  almost  Christian,  90  ;  how  this  problem  may  be 
solved,  92  ;  points  common  to  him  with  Musonius,  Epictetus,  and 
Marcus  Aureliiis,  108 ;  his  relation  to  Attains,  241  ;  Seneca, 
Plutarch,  and  Philostratus,  three  stages  in  the  bearing  of  philo- 
sophy upon  religion,  318  ;  Seneca  contrasted  with  Philo,  170  ; 
passages  in  his  writings  which  seem  to  refer  to  Christian  martyrs, 
91  ;  assigns  to  reason  in  his  system  a  parallel  place  to  that  which 
is  given  to  charity  in  the  Christian  religion,  113  ;  the  analogy  of 
his  language  with  that  of  S.  Paul  as  to  himian  wickedness,  124-6  ; 
his  teacher,  Sotion  of  Alexandria,  a  Pythagorean,  172 ;  anecdote  of 
the  trust  of  Augustus  and  the  Empress  Julia  in  the  philosopher 
Areus,  416. 

Simon,  Jules,  Alexandrine  ]ihiloso2ihy,  360. 

Sojjhocles,  recognises  a  moral  law,  sustained  1>y  God,  409. 

Stiefclhagen,  Theologie  des  Heidenthunis,  143,  144. 

Stochlj  Philosophic  des  Mittelalters,  true  doctrine  of  creation,  375. 

Stoicism,  alone  in  force  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  66  ;  its 
kosmolog)',  theology,  and  ethics,  67  ;  its  foiu-  chief  teachers' 
representative  men,  70  ;  its  doctrine  of  reason,  as  a  j^ortion  of  the 
di\dne  spiiit,  110,  366,  383,  100,  306  ;  Airtue,  the  only  good,  113  ; 
science  subordinate  to  virtue,  114;  the  philosophical  life  preferred 
to  the  political,  115  ;  cosmopolitanism,  117  ;  its  view  as  to  design 
and  final  causes  in  the  world,  120  ;  as  to  the  subordination  of  all 
things  to  the  good  of  man,  122;  considers  the  mass  of  men  sinners 
against  the  law  of  nature,  i.e.,  reason,  123  ;  its  view  as  to  humanity, 
jjhilanthi'opy,  and  beneficence,  126  ;  as  to  submission  to  the  will 
of  God,  131 ;  Stoic  end  of  man  compared  with  Christian,  134  ;  its 
efi'ect  from  Claudius  to  IMarcus  Aurelius,  135  ;  ends  in  negation  of 
primary  truth,  148. 

Suetonius,  18,  note  ;  his  religion,  218. 
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Tacitus,  admits  tliat  tlie  condition  of  tlic  inovince's  was  iuiiiroved  l>y 
tlie  empire,  8,  note  ;  trial  of  Pomponia  (Jra-ciiia,  the  Chri.stiau 
Lucina,  21  ;  on  the  first  persecution  of  tlie  Cliristians,  22,  24  ; 
liis  pliilosopliical  and  religions  standing-point,  217  ;  his  death  of 
Thrasea,  244. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  S.  Contra  Gentiles,  370,  375. 

TO  Qsiov,  "the  Divine,"  a  pantheistic  term,  112.  Once  used  by  S.Paul 
in  contradistinction  to  the  personal  name  of  God,  note,  437. 

Tyndal,  Professor,  his  lecture  at  Belfast,  a  restatement  of  the  early 
Greek  materialistic  pantheism,  397,  465. 

Tzschirner,  Fall  des  Heidenthums,  255,  3U7,  417. 

Uehenccfj,  Cirundriss  der  Geschichtc  der  Philosophie  des  Alterthiuns, 
67-9,  114,  336,  337,  362. 

Werner,  Geschichte  der  christliclien  Theologie,  250. 

Zellcr,  Philosophie  der  Griechen,  sujiposes  Christianity  and  Neopla- 
tonism  to  have  drawn  their  joint  origin  from  the  needs  of  their 
time,  5,  391— note,  11  ;  quoted,  70,  76,  81,  95,  98,  99,  103,  104, 
111,  112,  115,  127,  128,  131,  132,  133,  152,  153,  lo7,  159,  160, 
165,  169,  171,  173,  177,  178,  180,  181,  185,  187,  188,  246,  247, 
248,  259,  323.  Doctrine  of  Plotinus,  329-354,  passim.  Porphyriu.-*, 
356.  lamhlichus,  357-372,  377,  399.  Yortnige,  physical  unity  of 
nature  from  which  Greek  philosophy  started,  364  ;  the  Platonic 
State,  484.  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Philosophie,  statement  of 
Spinoza's  pantheism,  396. 
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Essays  on  the  English 
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Time. 
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On    Parliamentary    Go- 
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By  Frederic  Sccbohm. 

Second  Edition.     %vo.  \\s. 
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Scholar  of  Trinity  Col- 
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A  History  of  Greece. 
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Greek  History  from  The- 
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a  Series  of  Lives  front 
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History  of  the  Romans 
binder  the  Empire. 
By  the   Very  Rev.  Charles 
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The  Crusades. 
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Minto. 
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Lord  George  Bentiuck ; 
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Memoir  of  George  Ed- 
luard  Lynch  Cotton,  D.D. 
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Edited  by  'Mrs.  Cotton. 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 
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Biography. 
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Stephen,  LL.D. 
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Leaders  of  Public  Opi- 
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Cro-um  %vo.  "Js.  6d. 
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M.A. 
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trait, ^s. 

Felix  Mendelssohn' s 
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lace. 
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The  Rise  of  Great  Fami- 
lies;  other  Essays  and 
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By    Sir   Bernai'd  Burke, 
C.B.  LL.D. 

Crozun  ?>vo.  I2r.  6d. 
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Concise  Memoirs  and  No- 
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the  Prese7it  Time. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  R.  Gates. 
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Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.C.B. 
Byjohn  Clark  Marshman. 
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Vicissitudes  of  Families. 
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C.B. 
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The  System  of  Positive 
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Author  of  the  System   of 
Positive  Philosophy. 
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Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
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Vol.  III.  The  Social  Dynamics,  or  the 
General  Laivs  of  Human  Progress  [the  Phi- 
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Beesly,  M.A.  Professor  of  History  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Ideal  op  the  Future  of 
Mankind.  Translated  by  Richard  Congreve, 
M.D.  fortnerly  Fello'M  and  Tutor  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford. 

Political  Problems, 
Reprinted  chiefly  fro7n 
the  Fortnightly  Review, 
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Essays. 

By    Frederick    Harrison, 
of  Lincohis  Lin. 

I  vol.  %vo.  [/«  the  press. 
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views. 
By  W.  Forsyth,  Q.C.  M.P. 

Essays,  Political,  Social, 
and  Religions. 
By  Richd.  Co7igreve,  M.A. 

S7Y).     iSj-. 

Essays  on  FrcetJiinkiug 
and  Plaiiispeaking. 
By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Crcnvn  %vo.  \0s.  6d. 
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to  the  Edinbiu'crh  Review. 
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By  He7iry  Rogers. 

Nirii)   Edit'uvi.     2  vols,  crcncn  Zvo.  \2s. 

Essays  on  some  Theolo- 
gical Controversies  of  the 
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to  the  Edinbiu'gli  Review. 
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New  Edition.     Crcnvn  %vo.  6j. 

Democracy  in  America. 
By  Alexis  de  Tocquevillc. 
Translated  by  Henry 
Reeve,  C  B.  D.C.L. 
Corresponding  ilTember 
of  the  Institute  of 
Fra7ice. 

New  Edition.   2  vols,  post  %vo.  [/n  tfu  press. 

On    Representative   Go- 
vernment. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition,  crown  S:t\  2s. 


On  Liberty. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Post  Sr'('.  "r.  Gil.  iriKon  St.'.  is.  J\ii. 

Principles    of    Political 
Economy. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

2  vols.  Sz'^.  30J'.  or  i  vol.  cro^on  Szv.  5/. 

Essays  on  someUnsettled 
Questions  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Second  Edition,     ^vo.  Gs.  6d. 

Utilitarianism. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  E^iilion.     Sry.  5-''' 

A  System  of  Logic, 
Ratiocinativc  and  Induc- 
tive. By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Eighth  Edition.     2  vols.  %vo.  l^s. 

Examinatioji  of  Sir 
William  Ilamiltoiis  Phi- 
losophv.  and  of  the  princi- 
pal Philosophical  Questions 
discussed  in  his  Writings. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition.      Srv.  l(xs. 

TJicSnbfcctionofJWvnen. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

New  Edition.     Post  ivo.  5/. 

Dissertations    and   Pis- 
cussions. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill 

Second  Edition.     3  vols.  Zvo.  36/. 
B 
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Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  HiLinau  Mind. 
By    fames    Mill.      New 
Edition,      with     Notes, 
I llnstrative  and  Critical. 

2  vols.  "ivo.  I^S. 

A    Systematic  Vieii)   of 
the   Science   of  fiLvisprn- 
dence. 
By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A. 

A  Primer  of  the  English 
Constitntion   and  Govern- 
ment. 
By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A. 

Neii)  Edition,  revised.     Post%vo. 

[In  the  press. 

Principles  of  Economical 
Philosophy. 

By  H.  D.  Macleod,  M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Second  Edition,  in  2  vols.    Vol.  I.  ^vo.  1 51. 

The  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian ;   with  English  In- 
troduction,      Trafislation, 
and  Notes. 
By  T.  C.  Sandars,  M.A. 

Sixth  Edition.     %vo.  18 J. 

Lord  Bacons  Works, 

Collected  a7id  Edited  by  R. 
L.  Ellis,  M.A.  7.  Sped- 
ding,  M.A.  and  D.  D. 
Heath. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     7  vols.   ^vo. 

£i.  \y.  ed 


Letters     and    Life     of 

Francis   Bacon,   including 
all  his  Occasional  Works. 
Collected  and  edited,  with 

a    Co7nmentary,    by   f. 

Spcdding. 

7  vols.  %vo.  £4.  4J. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics 
of  A  ristotle.    Newly  trans- 
lated into  English. 
By  R.  Williams,  B.A. 

^VO.    I2S. 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle; 
G7^eek  Text,  with  E^iglish 
Notes. 
By  Richard  Congreve,  M.A . 

N'eio  Edition,  revised.     %vo.   \%s. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle; 
with  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  A.   Gra?it,  Bart. 
M.A.  LED. 

Third  Edition,  revised  and  partly  re-written. 
[In  the  press. 

Bacons     Essays,     with 
A  7i7iotations. 
By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

Nt-ii)  Edition.     %vo.  \os.  6d. 

Elements  of  Logic. 
By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

New  Edition.    Svo.  10s.  6d.  cr.  ?)V0.  4r.  dd. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric. 
By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

Nov  Edition.    Svo.  los.  6d.  cr.  ivo.  4r,  dd. 
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An  Outline  of  the  Neces- 
sary Laws  of  Thought :  a 
Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Aj)plied  Logic. 
By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.  Arch- 
bishop of  York. 

Ninth  Thousand.    Crmvn  Zvo.  5^.  dd. 

An  Int7'oditction  to  Men- 
tal Philosophy,  on  the  In- 
diLctive  Aicthod. 
By  y.  D.  Morell,  LL.D. 

%V0.    I2J-. 

Elements  of  Psychology, 
containing  the  Analysis  of 
the  Inteliectnal  Poivers. 
By  y.  D.  Morell  LL.D. 

Post  %vo.  "js.  6d. 

The  Secret    of  Hegel: 
being  the  Hegelian  System 
in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter. 
By  y.  H.  Stirling  LL.D. 

2  vols.  Zvo.  2  8 J'. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  ; 
being    the    Philosophy    of 
Perception :  an  Analysis. 
By  y.  H.  Stirling,  LL.D. 

The  Philosophy  of  Ne- 
cessity;  or,  Nattiral  Law 
as  applicable  to  Mental, 
Moral,  and  Social  Science. 
By  Charles  Bray. 

Second  Edition.     Sz'o.  gs. 


Ueberwegs    System     of 

Logic,     and     History     oj 
Logical  Doctrines. 

Translated,  with  Notes  and 
Appendices,  by  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  MA.  F.R.S.L. 

2>z-o.  i6s. 

The   Senses   and   the 
Litellect. 

By  A.  Bain,  LL.D.  Prof, 
of  Logic,  Djiiv.  Aberdeen. 

Svo.  1 5  J. 

Mental    and    Moral 
Science ;  a  Compendiuin  of 
Psychology  and  Ethics. 
By  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 

Third  Edition.  Crozon  Svo.  lOs.  dJ.  Or 
separately:  Part  I.  Mental  Science,  df.  bd. 
Part  II.  Moral  Scienct,  4f.  bd. 

Hnmes  Treatise  on  Hu- 
man Nature. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  (jfc.  by 
T.  //.  Green,  M.A.  and 
the  Rev.  T  H.  Grose. 
M.A. 

2  vols.  %vo.  aSj-. 

Humes   Essays   Moral, 
Political,  and  Literary. 
By  the  same  Editors. 

2  vols.  Sz'O.  2Sj. 

*^^*  The  above  form  a  complete  and  unij'crm 
Edition  of  IIUME's  Philosophical 
Works. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    &    CRITICAL   ^VORKS 

MiscellaneoiLs  and  Post- 
humous Works  of  the  late 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 
Editcd.zuith  a  Biogj'aphical 
Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor. 


3  vols.  %vo.  £2.  \2s.  6d. 

Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects. 

By  y.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 
formerly  Fellozu  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

2  vols,  crozvji  %vo.  12s. 

Lord  Macaulays  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings. 

Library  Edition,  2 z/^/j.  Zvo.  Portrait,  2\s. 
People's  Edition,  1  vol.  cr.  %vo.  4J-.  bd. 

Lord  Macanlay's  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings  and 
Speeches. 

Students''  Edition.      Cro~w7i  "iivo.  Gs. 

SpeecJies  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Macaulay,  cor- 
rected by  Himself 

People's  Editio7i.     Crown  %vo.  3J-.  dd. 

LordMacaiilay  sSpeeches 
on  Parliamentaiy  Reform 
in  183 1  and  1832. 

l6mo.   IS. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's 
Essays  contributed  to  the 
Edi7iburgh  Review. 

Authorised  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume, 
Crowji  8zr.  2s.  6d.  srwed,  or  y.  6d.  cloth. 


The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's 
Miscellaneous  Works. 


Crown  Zvo.  ds. 


The  IVit  and  Wisdom  of 
the  Rev.  Sydney  S^nith. 


Crozun  ?>vo.  y.  6c/. 

The  Miscellaneous 
Works  ofTho7nas  Ar?iold, 
D.D.  Late  Head  Master  of 
Rngby  School  a?id  Regius 
Professor  of  Modej'n  His- 
tory in  the  Univ.  of  Ox- 
ford, collected  and  repub- 
lished. 

%vo.  "js.  6d. 

Mannal  of  English  Lite- 
rature,     Historical     and 
Critical. 
By  Thomas  A r 710 Id,  M.A. 

A^ia  Edition.      Cj-own  "ivo.  ']s.  6d. 

Realities  of  IrisJi  Life. 
By  W.  Steuai't  Ti^'cnch. 

Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  bd.  seived,  or  ^s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language. 
By  F.  Max  Milller,  M.A. 
&c. 

Seventh  Edition.     2  vols,  crovvn  Zvo.  i6j. 

Chips  from  a  German 
Woi'kshop ;  bei7ig  Essays 
071  the  Scie7ice  of  Religio7i, 
a7id  on  Mythology,  T^^adi- 
tio7is,  a7id  Custo77is. 
By  F.  Max  Milller,  M.A. 
&c. 

3  vols.  Svo.  £2. 
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Families  of  Speech. 
Four  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  IiistittUion. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  ALA. 
F.R.S. 

Nc'lV  Editioji.     Crown  Zvo.    3^'.  dd. 

Chapters  on  Laiigiiage. 

By  F.    W.  Farrar,  M.A. 
F.R.S. 

New  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.  '^s. 

Southeys    Doctor,    com- 
plete in  One  Volume. 
Edited    by    Rev.    J.     IV. 
Warter,  B.D. 

Square  croavn  8vo.  I2s.  6d. 

A  Budget  of  Paradoxes. 
By  Augustus  De  Morgan, 
F.R.A.S. 

Reprinted,  with  Author's  Additions,  from 
the  Athenceum.     Zvo.  \^s. 

Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Two  Scries,  is,  dd.  each. 

Landscapes,      Churches, 
and  Moralities. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Craion  Sz'o.  y.  6d. 

■Seaside  Musings  on  Sun- 
days afid  Weekdays. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crvivn  Zvo.  ^s.  6d. 


Changed  Aspects  of  Un- 
chau(^ed  Truths. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  %vo.  y.  6d. 

Counsel    ajul     Comfort 
from  a  City  Pulpit. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  ?)Z'o.  y.  6</. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Cro'wn  ?)V0.  ^s.  dd. 

Leisure  Llours  in  l^oz^'u 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crcwn  ?>vo.  y.  6d. 

The  Autuuin  Holidays 
of  a  Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Croiun  ^vo.  y.  6d. 

Sunday    Afternoons    at 
the  Parish    Church   of  a 
Scottish  University  City. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Cro^wn  S:v.  3^.  6./. 

The  Commonplace  Phi- 
losopher   in     Town    and 
Country. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Croivn  Srv.  3^.  dd. 

Present-Day  Thoughts. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8z'0.  y.  6d. 
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Critical    Essays    of    a 
Cotmlry  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crffivn  %vo.  3^.  6d. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of 
a  Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Thvo  Scries,  3J,  (3d.  each. 

Principles  of  Education, 
drawn  ^^0771  Nature  and 
Revelation,  and  applied  to 
Female  Education  in  the 
Upper  Classes. 
By  the  Author  of  'Amy 
Herber^t: 

2  vols.  fcp.  %vo.  \2s.  6d 


From   yanuary  to  De- 
ce^nber ;  a  B  00 k  for  Children. 

Second  Edition.     ?>vo.  31.  bd. 

The  Electio]i  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Parliamentary 
and  AInnicipal;  a  Treatise. 
By  Thos.  Hare,  Ba7^7dster. 

Fourth  Edition.      Post  %vo.  "js. 

Miscellaneous    IVritings 

of  John  Conington,  AT. A. 

Edited  by  y.  A.  Symonds, 

M.A.      With  a  Memoir 

by  H.  7.  S.  Smith,  M.A. 

2  vols.    %V0.   2%S. 


DICTIONARIES    and    OTHER    BOOKS    of 
REFERENCE. 


A    Dictionary     of    the 

English  Language. 

By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A. 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Founded 
on  the  Dietionaiy  of  Dr. 
S.  Johnson,  as  edited  by 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd, 
with  numerous  Emenda- 
tions and  Additions. 

4  vols.  4/0.  jCj. 

Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Plumses,  classi- 
fied and  ai-rangcd  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of 
Ideas,  a7id  assist  i7i  L  itera7y 
Coi7iposition. 
By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D. 

Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 


English  Synonymes. 
ByE.y.  Whately.    Edited 
by  Archbishop  Whately. 

Fifth  Edition.     Fcp.  Zvo.  3^-. 

A  Pi^actical  Dictionary 

of  the  Fre7tch  and  English 

Lanzuao-es. 

By  Ldon  Conta7iseau,  7nany 
years  Fre7ich  Examiner 
yi?r  Military  a7id  Civil 
Appointments,  &c. 

Post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Contanseaus  Pocket  Dic- 

tiona7y,  F7^ench  a7id  E710- 
lish,  abi^idged  f 7^0771  the 
Practical  Dictiona7y,  by 
the  Author. 

Square  iSmo.  y.  6d. 
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New  Practical  Diction- 
ary of  the  German  Lan- 
guage ;     German  -  English 
and  English-Gerjnan. 
By  Rev.  W.  L.  Black  ley, 

M.A.   and  Dr.    C.  M. 

Friedl'dnder. 

Post  %vo.  7j.  6(/. 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman 
and  Greek  Antiq2cities. 
With  2,000  Woodcuts 
from  Ancient  Originals, 
illustrative  of  the  Arts 
a7id  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 
By  Anthony  Rich,  B.A. 

Thh-d  Edition.     Croiun  Zvo.  "js.  6d. 

The  Mastery    of  Lan- 
guages;    or,   the    Art   of 
Speaking  Foreign  Tongues 
Ldio7nati^ally. 
By  Thomas  Prendergast. 

Second  Edition.     Zz'o.  ds. 

A  Practical  English  Dic- 
tionary. 
By  Jolin  T.  White,  D.D. 

Oxon.  and  T.  C.  Donki?i, 

M.A. 

I  vol.  fast  8-'(7.  uniform  with   Contanscati's 
Practical  French  Dictionary. 

[In  the  press. 

A    Latin-English   Dic- 
tionary. 
By  John  T  White,  D.D. 

Oxon.  and  f.  E.  Riddle, 

M.A.  Oxon. 

Third  Edition,  revised.     2  vols.  4/1'.  6,2s. 


IVJiites  College  L^alin- 
English  Dictiona  ry  ; 
abridged  from  the  Parent 
JVo?'k  for  the  -use  of  Uni- 
versity Students. 


Medium  Svo.  iSs. 


A   Lati/i  -English   Dic- 
tionary adapted  for  the  use 
of  Middle-Class  Schools, 
By  John   T.  JVhite,  D.D. 
Oxon. 

Square fcp.  Srv.  3^. 


White  syunior  Stndenfs 
Complete .  Latin  -  English 
and  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary. 

Square  izmo.  12s. 
^</rt;aA/)'-|^ Latin-English,  V-  6^- 


A  Greek-English  Lexi- 
con. 

By  IL  G.  Liddcll,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christchurch, 
and  R.  Scott,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Rochester. 

Sixth  Edition.     Crcivn  J^o.  36/. 


A  Lexicon,  Greek  and 
English,  abridged  for 
Schools  from  Liddcll  and 
Scott's  Greek  -  English 
Lexicon. 

Fourteenth  Edition.     Square  i2mo.  Js.  6d. 
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y^u  English-Greek  Lexi- 
con, containing  all  the  Greek 
Words  used  by  Writers  of 
good  atithority. 

By  C.  D.  Vonge,  B.A. 

Nrw  Editioti.     a^o.  2is. 

Mr.  Yonge  s  New  Lexicon, 
E7iglish  a7idGreek,abridged 
fro7n  his  larger  Lexico?i. 

Square  iznio.  2>s.  6d. 

APCiilloc/is  Dictionary, 
Practical,  Theoretical,  and 
Histo7'ical,  of  Co7m?2erce 
a7id  Co77i77iei'cial  Naviga- 
tio7i. 
Edited  by  H.  G.  Rcid. 

Sz'o.  6^s. 

TJiePost  Office  Gazetteer 

of  the  U7iitcd  Ki7igdo77i:  a 
Co77iplete  Dictio7iary  of  all 
Cities,  Toiu7is,  Villages,  and 
of  the  Principal  Gentle- 
77ie7is  Seats,  i7i  Great  B7'i- 
tai7i  a7id  Ireland,  I'cferred 
to  the  7iea7'est  Post  Tow7i, 
Railway  &  Telegraph  Sta- 
tio7i ;  with  N'attiral  Features 
a7id  Objects  of  A'ote. 
By  J.  A.  Sharp. 

In  I  Z'ol.  %io.  of  about  \,^oof  ages. 
[In  the fress. 


A  General  Dictionary 
of  Geog7'aphy,  Descriptive, 
Physical,  Statistical,  a7id 
Historical ;  fornmig  a  co77i- 
plete  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 
By  A.  Keith  Joluiston, 
F.R.S.E. 

New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

\ln  the  press. 

The  PublicScJiools  A  lias 
of  jModer7i  Geography.  Pi 
3 1  Maps,  exhibiti7ig  clearly 
the  77iore  i77iporta7it  Physi- 
cal Features  of  the  Con7i- 
tries  deli7ieated. 
Edited,  with  Pit7^odnctio7i, 
by  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

Imperial qttarto,  y.  6d.  sewed;  fj.  cloth. 

The  Public  Schools  Ma- 
7inal  of  Modern  Geography 
Fo7'7}iing  a  Gompa7iio7i  to 
'  The  Public  Schools  Atlas 
of  Moder7i  Geog7^aphj '. ' 
By  Rev.  G.  Butle7',  M.A. 

[/«  the  press. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  A7icient  Geography. 

Edited,  with  a7i  Pit7'oduc- 

tio7i  071  the  Study  of  An- 

cie7it   Geography,  by  the 

Rev.  G.  Btitler,  M.A. 

Imperial  Quarto.  \In  the  press. 
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ASTRONOMY    and     METEOROLOGY. 


T/ie  Universe  and  the 
Coming  Transits ;  Re- 
searches into  and  New 
Views  respecting  the  Con- 
stitntioji  of  the  Heavens. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

IVilh  22  Charts  ami  22  Diagrams.   2)iv.  l6s. 

The  Transits  of  VeniLs ; 
A  Popular  Account  of  Past 
andConiing  Transits  fro7n 
the  first  observed  by  Hor- 
rocks  A.D.  1639  to  the 
Transit  of  a.d.  2  i  i  2. 
By  R.  A.  Procton  B.A. 
Cantab. 

With  20  Plates  and  jiu»u'roiis   IFoodctits. 
Craivn  Zvo.  \A^carly  ready. 

Essays  on  Astronomy. 
A  Series  of  Papers  on 
Planets  and  Meteors,  the 
Sicn  and  Snn-suri'oiinding 
Space,  Stars  and  Star 
Cloudlets. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  \o  Plates  and  2\  Woodcuts.    ?>7'0.  I2s. 

The  Moon  ;  her  Motions, 
Aspect,  Scenery,  and  Phy- 
sical Condition. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcitts,  and  Lunar 
Photographs.     Croivn  ?>ro.  1 5^. 

The  Sun  ;  Rtiler,  Light, 
Fire,  and  Life  of  the  Pla- 
nctaiy  System. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Second  Edition.    Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Cr. 
%vo.  I4f. 


Saturn  ami  its  System. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Sz'o.  with  14  Plates,  \\s. 

The  Orbs  A  round  Us;  a 
Series  of  Familiar  Fssays 
on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Meteors  and  Comets,  the 
Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of 
Suns. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Cnriun  SiZ'O.  'js.  (hi. 

Other  IVorlds  than  Ours  ; 
The  Plurality  of  Worlds 
St  tidied  'Under  the  Light 
of  Recent  Scientific  Re- 
searches. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 


Third  Edition,  xvith  1 4  Illustrations. 
%vo.  IOJ-.  6</. 


Cr. 


Brinklcys  Astroiuvny. 
Revised  and  partly  ir-turit- 
ten,  wit/i  Additional  Chap- 
ters, and  an  .ippendix  of 
Questions  for  Examination. 
By  John  J  J'.  Stubbs,  D.D. 

Triu.  Coll.  Dublin  and 

F.      Brunnow,      Ph.D. 

Astronomer    Royal    of 

Ireland. 

With  49  Diaj^ams.    Crorori  8rv.  fix. 

Outlines  of  ^Tstronomy. 
By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hcrschcl, 
Bart.  M.A. 

Latest  Edition,  -vith  Plates  and  Diagrams. 
Square  croxvu  %vo.  izs. 
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A  Neiv  Star  Atlas,  for    Doves  Law  of  Storms, 
the  Libi'ary,  the  School,  and         considered  in  connexion  with 

the  oj'dinary  Alovements  of. 
the  Atmosphere. 
Translated  by  R.  H.  Scott, 
M.A. 


the  Observato7y,  in  1 2  Cir~ 

cnlar  Maps  (zuith  2  Index 

Plates). 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  D.A. 

Celestial  Objects  for  Com- 
mon Telescopes. 
By    T.    W.    Webb,    ALA. 
RR.A.S. 

A^rd)  Edition,  -wif/i  Map  of  the  Jlfoon  and 
Woodcuts.     Cfoiun  ?>vo.  "js.  6d. 

LargerStarA  t  las, for  the 
Library,  in  Tzvelve  Cir- 
cular Maps,  photolitho- 
graphed  by  A.  Brothei's, 
RR.A.S.  With  2  Index 
Plates  and  a  Letteipress 
Inti'oduction. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  BA. 

Second  Edition.     Small  folio,  l^s. 

Magnetism  and  Devia- 
tion of  the  Compass.  For 
the  use  of  Students  in  Navi- 
gation and  Science  Schools. 
By  J.  Merrifield,  LL.D. 

I'imo.  \s.  6d. 


^zv.  10s.  6d. 

Air  and  Rain  ;  the  Be- 
ginnings   of    a    Chemical 
Climatology. 
By  R.  A.  Smith,  RR.S. 

St'C.  24.r. 

Nautical  Snrveying,  a7t 
Introduction  to  the  Practi- 
cal and  Theoretical  Study 
of. 
By  J.  K.  Laiighton,  M.A. 

Small  %vo.  bs. 

Schellen  's  SpectrnmA  na- 

lysis,  in  its  Application  to 
Terrestrial  Substances  and 
the  Physical  Constitution  of 
the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Translated  by   jfane  and 
C.  La s sell ;  edited,  with 
Notes,  by   W.  Huggins, 
LL.D.  RR.S. 

With  13  Plates  and 222,  Woodcuts,    ^vo.  zSj-. 


NATURAL 


HISTORY    and 
SCIENCE. 


PHYSICAL 


The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical R07'CCS. 

By  the  Ho7i.   Sir   W.  R. 
Grove,  RR.S.  dfc 

Sixth  Edition,  'with   other  Contributions  to 
Science.     %vo.  1 5/. 


Professor  Helmholtz 
Popular  Lectures  on  Scien- 
tific Subjects. 
Ti'anslatedby  E.  Atkinson, 
R.C.S. 

With  many  Illustrative  Wood  Engravings, 
^vo.  12S.  6d. 
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Ganofs  Natural  Philo- 
sophy for  General  Readers 
and  Yonng  Persons;  a 
Cotci'se  of  Physics  divested 
of  Mathematical  Forniiilcc 
and  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  daily  life. 

Translated  by  E.  Athinson, 
F.CS. 

Cr.  %vo.  with  404  Woodaiis,  "js.  dd. 

Ganofs    Eleiueiitary 
Treatise  on   Physics,   Ex- 
perimental   and    Applied, 
for  the  nse  of  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

T^^anslated  and  edited  by  E. 
Atkinson,  F.CS. 

Nciij  Edition,  tenth  a  Cohmrcd    Plate  and 
726  Woodcuts.     Post  8rv.  15J-. 

Pyiiiciples    of    Animal 
Mechanics. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  ITatighton, 
F.R.S. 

Second  Edition.     2>z'o.  2M. 

PVeinhold  s  In  trod  net  ion 
to  Experimental  Physics, 
Theoretical  and  Practical ; 
incbiding  Directions  for 
Constrncting  Physical  ylp- 
paratns  and  for  Jlahing 
Experiments. 

Translated  by  B.  Loewy, 
F.R.A.S.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  G.  C.  Foster, 
F.R.S. 

JVith  Jtumcivns  Woodcuts.     2>vo. 

\_N'cafiy  ready. 


Text-Books  of  .Scicnee, 
Mechanical  and  Physical, 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Arti- 
sans and  of  Students  in 
Public  and  other  Schools. 
{The  first  Ten  edited  by 
T.  M.  Goodcve,  M.A.  Lec- 
turer on  Applied  Science  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines; 
the  remainder  edited  by 
C  W.  Merrificld,  F.R.S. 
an  Examiner  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Educa- 
tion i) 

Small  %ro.      UWdeuts. 

Edited  by  T.  M.  Goodevc,  M.A. 

Anderson's  Stren;rth  of  Materials,  y.  (ni. 
liloxam's  Metals,  y.  6d. 
Goodeve's  Mechanics,  },s.  6d, 

Mechanism,  ■^s.  61/. 

Griftin's  Al^el/ra  <^  Trigonometry,  3X.  f>J. 

A'otes  on  the  same,  7vith  Solutions,  y.  6d. 
Jcnkin's  Electrieity  ^  Magnetism,  Jj.  6</. 
Maxwell's  'Phioiy  of  Heat,  y.  bd. 
Menifield's  Technical  Arithmetic,  y.  dd. 

Key,  3.f.  dd. 
Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  y.  6</. 
Shelley's  Workshop  Appliances,  y.  6d. 
Watson's  Plane  <^  Solid  Geometr);  Jx.  6</. 

Edited  l.y  C.  W.  Merrifield,  F.R.S. 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry,  y.  6./. 
Thorpe's  Quantitative  .-Inalysis,  41-.  6*/. 
Thorpe  and  Muir's    Qualitatize  Analysis, 
2s.  6d. 

Address  delivered  before 
the  British  dissociation 
assembled  at  Belfast ;  with 
Additions  and  a  Preface. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 
President. 

Sr-.'.  pi-ice  y. 

F ragmen  ts  of  Science. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition,     8: v.  14.-. 
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Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion. 
By  yohn  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 


Fourth  Edition, 
\os.  6d. 


Cr.  Sr'c  'cinth   Woodcuts, 


Sound;  a  Course  of  Eight 
LectiLves   delivered   at   the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great 
BiHtain. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Fortj-ait  and  Woodcuts.      Cr.  ^vo.  gjr. 

ResearcJies  on  Dianiag- 
netism  and  Mag7te- Crystal- 
lie  Action;  including  the 
Qnestio7i  of  Diamagnetic 
Polarity. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

With  6  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.  %vo.  14J. 

Contributions    to    Mole- 
cular Physics   in   the  do- 
main of  Radiant  Heat. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

With  1  Flatcs  and  T^l   Woodcuts.     Sev.  lbs. 

Lectures  on  Light,  de- 
livered in  the  United  States 
of  A7ne7dca  in   1872   and 

1873- 

By  J.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Crozon  %vo.  "Js.  6d. 

Notes  of  a    Course    of 

Seven  Lecttwes  on  Electri- 
cal Phejiomena  and  Theo- 
ries, delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution. 
By  J.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Crocvn  8fo.  is.  seiued,  or  \s.  6d.  cloth. 


Notes  of  CI  Course  of  Nine 
Lecttires  on  Light,  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institntion. 
By  J.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Crown  8rv.  \s.  sewed,  or  \s.  6d.  cloth. 

A  Treatise  on  Magne- 
tism, General  and  Terres- 
trial. 

By  Hnmphrey  Lloyd, 
D.D.  D.C.L.  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dnblin. 

8vo. price  lOs.  6d. 

Elementary  Treatise  on 
the  Wave-TJieory  of  LigJit. 
By  H.  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L. 

Third  Edition,     %vo.  \os.  6d. 

Professor    Owens    L^ec- 

tures  on  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  Invertebrate  A  7iimals. 

2nd  Edition,  witli  235  Woodcuts.    %i'o.  2\s. 

The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the 
Vertebrate  Animals. 
By  Richard  Ozucn,  F.R.S. 

JVith  1,472  JVoodcuts.  yc'ols.  2>vo.  .;^3.  I3J'.6</. 

Light  Science  for   Lei- 
sure Honrs ;    a  Scenes  of 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scien- 
tific Subjects,  Nat2iral Phe- 
nomena, &c. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

First  and  Second  Sei'ies.    2  vols,  croion  "ivo. 
7 J.  6d.  each. 
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Kirby  and  Spences  In- 
troduction to  E7itoinology, 
or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects. 

Croti'ii  Zvo.  5.f. 

Strange  D^vellings  ;  a  De- 
scription of  the  Habitations 
of  Animals,  abridged  from 
'  Homes  ivithout  Hands! 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  Frontispiece  and  6o  IVoodcnts.    Crmun 
Svo.  "js.  6d. 

Homes  withont  Hands ; 
a  Description  of  the  Habi- 
tations of  A7iimals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle 
of  Construction. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.  8:'<7.  2  u. 


Out  0/  Doors  ;    a  Selec- 
tion of  Original  Articles 
on  Practical  Natural  His- 
tory. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  6  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs 
engraved  on  Wood.     Craivn  Stw.  7^.  bd. 

The    Polar    PVorld :    a 
■    Popular     Description     of 

Man    and  Nature  in   the 

Arctic  and  Antarctic  Re- 

giofis  of  the  Globe. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartivig. 

With  Chromoxylographs,  Maps,  and  Wood- 
cuts.     8z'(7.  los.  6d. 


The  Sea  and  its  Living 
JVondej's. 
By  Dr.  G.  Hartivig. 

Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.  8tv.  -d)ith  many 
Illustrations,  los.  dd. 

The  Tropical  JVorld ;  a 
Popular  Scientific  Account 
of  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Equatorial  Regions. 
By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

JVith  about  200  Illustrations.    Stv.  iox.  dd. 

The  Subterranean  World. 
By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

With  Maps  and  many  Woodcuts.     St  v.  2\s. 

The  Aerial  IVorld. 
By  Dr.  Qeoige  Hartwig. 

With  8  Chromoxylographs  and  about  60 
other  Illustrations  engraved  on  Ifood. 
ScV.  price  21  s. 

Insects  at  Home;  a  Popu- 
lar Account  of  British 
Insects,  their  Structin'c 
Habits,  and  Transforma- 
tions. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

Withupnvards  o/~iQO  Woodcuts.     Srv.  2 1  J. 

Insects  Abroad;  being  a 
PopularAccount  of  Foreign 
Insects,  thcirStructure,  Ha- 
bits, and  Transformations. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  up^wards  of  "JOO  Woodcuts.     ?>vo.  2ls. 

A  Familiar  History  of 
Birds. 

By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  late 
Ld.  Bishop  of  Norivich. 

Fep.  %vo.  with  Woodcuts,  y.  (ai. 
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Rocks  Classified  and  De- 
scribed. 
By  B.  Von  Cotta. 

English  Edilion,  by  P.  H.  LAWRENCE  [with 
English,  Ga-man,  and  French  Syno- 
iiyines),  revised  by  the  Author.  Post 
'6z'o.  14^. 

Priinceval  World  of  Swit- 

zeidand. 

By  Professor  Oswald  Hcer, 
of  the  University  of 
ZwHch.  Translated  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S. 
and  edited  by  fames 
Hey  wood,  M.A.  F.R.S. 


2  vols.    Sew. 


-jlth   niiniermis  Ilhtstrations. 
\^In  the  press. 


The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Primitive 
Condition  of  Man;  Men- 
tal and  Social  Condition  of 
Savages. 

By  Sir  y.  Lubbock,- Bart. 
M.P.  F.R.S. 

Third  Editio7i,'oith  2^  IVoodcuts.    Zvo.  i6j. 

A  Mamial  of  Anthro- 
pology, or  Science  of  Man, 
based  on  Modern  Research. 
By  Charles  Bray. 

Crovun  2tvo.  ^s. 

A  Phrenologist  amongst 
the  Todas,  or  the  Study  of 
a  Primitive  Tribe  in  Sonth 
India;  History,  Character, 
Ctistoms,  Religion,  Infanti- 
cide, Polyandry,  Language. 
By  W.  E.  Marshall,  Lient.- 
Col.  Bengal  Staff  Cojps. 

With  26  Illustrations,     ^vo.  21s. 


The  Ancient  Stone  Im- 
plements, Weapons,  and  Or- 
naments of  Great  Britain. 
By   fohn   Evans,  F.R.S. 

With  2  Plates  and  ^j6  Woodeuts.    %vo.  2%s. 

The  Elements  of  Botany 
for"  Families  and  Schools. 
Tenth  Edition,  revised  by 
Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S 

Fcp.  Zvo.  u<ith  1 54  Woodeuts  2s.  6d. 

Bible   Animals ;  a  De- 

sci'iption  of  every   Living 
Creature  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  Ape 
to  the  Coral. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.  Zvo.  2ls. 

The     Rose     Amateurs 
Guide. 
By  Thomas  Rivers. 

Tenth  Edition.     Fep.  %vo.  4?. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science, 

Litei'ature,  and  Art. 

Fourth   Edition,    re-edited 

by  the  late  W.  T.  Brande 

( the  Author )and Rev.  G. 

W.  Cox,  M.A. 

3  vols,  medium  %vo.  63J. 

Loudon  s  Encyclopcedia 
of  Plants  ;  comprising  the 
Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Ctilture,  History,  &c. 
of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain. 

IP  ith  ujnvards  of  12, 000  Woodeuts.  8  vo.  42^. 
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TAe  Treasury  of  Botany, 

or  Popular  Dictionary  of 

the    Vegetable    Kingdom ; 

with  which  is  incorporated 

a    Glossary   of  Botanical 

Terms. 

Edited    by     y.     Lindley, 

F.R.S.    and    T.  Moore, 

F.L.S. 

IVit/i  274   Woodcuts  and  2o  Sled  Plates. 
Two  Paris,  fcj>.  ^vo.  I2s. 

Handbook  of  Hardy 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Her- 
baceous Plants;  containing 
Descriptions  &c.  of  the 
Best  Species  in  Cultivation  ; 
with  Cnltnral  Details, 
Comparative  Hardiness, 
suitability  for  particular 
positions,  &€.  Based  on 
the  French  Woj^k  of  De- 
caisne  and  Handin,  aftd 
including  the  720  Original 
Woodcnt  Illnst7'ations. 
By  W.  B.  Hemsley. 

Medium  %7'0.  2\s. 


A    General   System    of 

Descriptive  and  Analytical 
Botany. 

Translated fromthcFrench 
of  Le  Maout  and  Dc- 
caisne,  by  Airs.  Hooker. 
Edited  and  arranged 
according  to  the  English 
Bota?iical  System,  by  y . 
D.  Hooker,  M.D.  &c. 
Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Ken: 

IVith  <i,^oo]Vciodciits.  ///i/t-n'a/ Sz'o.  ^2s.6d. 


Forest  Trees  and  JVood- 
land  Scenery,  as  described 
in  Ancient  and  Modern 
Poets. 

By  William  Meiizies,  De- 
puty Surveyor  of  Wind- 
sorForest  and  Parks,  &c. 

In  One  Volume,  imperial  ^o.  with  T'centy 
Plates,  Coloured  in  facsimile  of  the 
original  drawings,  priec /^%.  ^s. 

[Preparing  for  publication. 


CHEMISTRY    and    PHYSIOLOGY. 

Millers     Elements     of    A  Manual  of  Chemical 
Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  j       Physiology,    including    its 

Points    of    Contact    with 
Pathology. 

By  7.  L.  W.  Thudichum, 
M.D. 


Practical. 

Re-edited,  zuith  Additions, 
by  H.  Macleod,  F.C.S. 

3  vols.  %vo.  £1. 

Part      I.  Chemical  Physics,  15^. 
Part    II.  Inorganic  Che.mistky,  2\s. 
Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  24f. 


St'C.  with  Woodcuts,  "js.  (hi. 
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A   Dictionary   of   Che- 

Diistry     and     the     Allied 

Branches  of  other  Sciences. 

By  Henry    Watts,  F.C.S. 

assisted       by       eminent 

Scientific  and  Practical 

Cheniists. 

6  vols,  medium  8i'^.  ^8.  14^-.  6d. 

Second  Snpplernent  com- 
pleting tJie  Record  of  Dis- 
covery to  the  end  of  1872. 

\In  the  press. 

A    Conrse    of  Practical 

Clieniistry,  for  tlie  7ise  of 
,  Medical  Sttidents. 
By  W.  Odling,  F.R.S. 

Crcnun  Szw.   JFoodcu/s,  "js.  6d. 


Select  Met  hods  in  Chemi- 
cal Analysis,  chiefiy  Inor- 
gajiic. 
By  Wni.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

With  22  Woodcuts.     Cnnun  StW.  \2s.  6d. 

Todd     and     Boivmaii  s 

Physiological  A  natom)  ',and 
PJiysiology  of  Man. 

Vol.  II.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  25J. 

Vol.  I.  Nc-M  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S. 
Beale,  F.R.S.  ill  course  of  publication, 
with  7mmerous  Illustrations.  Parts  I.  and 
II.  in  %vo.  price  "js.  6d.  each. 

Outlines   of  Physiology, 

Hitman  and  Comparative. 

By  J.  Marshall  FR.CS. 

Snrcreon  to  the  Univer- 

o 

sity  College  Hospital. 

2  vols.  cr.  2>vo.  with  122  Woodcuts,  2,2s. 


The    FINE     ARTS    and     ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 


Albert  Dnrer,  his  Life 

and  Works;  including  An- 
tobiographical  Papers  and 
Complete  Catalogues. 
By  William  B.  Scott. 

With  6  Etchings  by  the  Author  and  other 
Illustrations.      '6vo.  lbs. 

In  Fairyland ;  Pic  litres 
from  the  Elf  World.  By 
Richard  Doyle.  With  a 
Poem  by  W.  Allingham. 

With  16  coloured  Plates,  containing  36  De- 
sign,s.      Second  Edition,  folio,  1 5^-. 


A  Dictionary  of  Artists 
of  the  English  School: 
Painters,  Sculptors,  Archi- 
tects, Engi'-avcrs,  and  Orna- 
mentists ;  with  Notices  of 
their  Lives  and  Works. 
By  Samuel  Redgrave, 

Zvo.  i6j-. 

The  New  Testament,  il- 
lustrated with  Wood  En- 
gravings after  the  Early 
Masters,  chiefiy  of  the 
Italian  School. 

Croign  ^o.  63^. 
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The  Life  of  Mail  Sym- 
bolised by  the  MontJis  of 
the   Year. 
Text  selected  by  R.  Pigot. 

25  Illust rations  on  Wood  from  Designs  by 
John  Lcightoii,  F.S.A.      Quarto,  42s. 

Lyra    Gennanica ;    the 
Christian     Year   and  the 
Christian  Life. 
Translated    by    Miss    C. 
Winkiuorth. 

With  about  325  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  y. 
Leigh  ton,  F.S.A.  and  other  Artists. 
2  vols.  4/47.  price  i\2s. 

Lord  Macaulays  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome.  With 
90  Illustrations  on  Wood 
from  Draiuings  by  G. 
Scharf. 

Fcp.  4/0.  21s. 

Miniature  Edition,  with 
Scharf  s  90  Illustrations 
reduced  in  Lithography. 

Imp.  16//10.  los.  6d. 


Sacred   and    Legendary 
Art. 
By  Mrs.  Jamcsoti. 

6  vols,  square  cro'.vn  2>vo.  price £^.  1 5^.  Gd. 
as  follows : — 

Legends  of  the  Saints 
and  Martyrs. 

yMw  F.dilion,  7i<ith   19  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcuts.     2  vols.  3IJ-.  6</. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders. 

A^e-iO  Edition,  'with    II    Etchings  and  88 
Woodcuts.     I  vol.  2  Is. 

Legends  of  t lie  Madonna. 

Nciv  Edition,  loith  27  Etchings  and  165 
JVoodaits.      I  vol.  21  s. 

The  History  of  Oar  Lord, 
zuith  that  of  his  Types  and 
Precni'sors. 

Completed  by  Lady  East- 
lake. 

Rr^ised  Edition,  with  13  Etchings  and  28 1 
Woodcuts.     2  vols.  42J. 


The    USEFUL     ARTS,     MANUFACTURES,    &c. 


A  Manual  of  Architec- 
ture :  being  a  Concise  His- 
tory and  Explanation  of  the 
Principal  Styles  of  Euro- 
pean A  rchitccturc,  A  ncicnt, 
Mediceval, and  Renaissance ; 
witli  a  Glossary. 
By  Thomas  Mitchell,  Au- 
thor of  '  The  Stepping 
Stone  to  Architecture! 

With  150  Woodcuts.      Croii'n  %vo.  \os.  dd. 


History  of  the  Gothic 
Revival;  an  Attempt  to 
sheiu  how  far  the  taste  for 
Medi(cval  A  rchitccturc  was 
retained  in  Engl i nd  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  and 
has  been  re-developed  in  the 
present. 

By  Charles   L.    East  lake, 
A7'chitect. 

With  ^^  Illustrations.     Imp.  S:v.  3 1  J.  6./. 
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Industrial  CJiemistry  ;  a 

Manual  for    AlamifactiL- 

rers   a7id  for  Colleges   or 

Techiical  Schools.  Being  a 

Translation  of  Professors 

Stohmann     and    Englers 

German  Edition  ofPayens 

'■  Prdcis  de  CJiiviie  Indns- 

trielle'  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Barry. 

Edited,   and  siLpplemented 

luith    Chapters    on    the 

Chemistry  of  the  Metals, 

by  B.  H.  Paul  Ph.D. 

%vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
<  [In  the  press. 

Givilfs  EncyclopcBciia  of 
Architecttirc,    with    above 
1, 600   Woodcuts. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  Altera- 
tions and  Additions,  by 
Wyatt  Papwoidh. 

%10.   52,r.   dd. 

The  Three  CatJiedrals 
dedicated  to  St.  Paid  in 
London ;  their  History 
from  the  Foundation  of 
the  First  Building  in  the 
Sixth  Century  to  the  Pro- 
posals for  the  Adornme7it 
of  the  Present  Cathedral. 
By  IV.  Longman,  F.S.A. 

With  nnniermis  Illustrations.  Square  cro-wn 
?>vo.  21s. 

Hints    on     Household 
Taste   in   Furniture,   Up- 
holstery, a7id  other  Details. 
By   Charles   L.  East  lake, 
Architect. 

Nro)  Edition,  with  about  90  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  14^. 


Geometric  Turning;  com- 
prising a  Descj'iption  of 
Plant's  New  Geoinetric 
Chuck,  with  Directions  for 
its  use,  and  a  Series  of 
Patterns  cut  by  it,  with 
Explanations. 
By  H.  S.  Savoiy. 

With   571   Woodcuts.     Square  cr.  8^w.  2  vs. 

Lathes     and     Turning, 
Simple,    Mechanical,    and 
Ornamental. 
By  W.  Henry  Northcott. 

With  240  Illustrations.     Zvo.  \Zs. 

Handbook  of  Practical 

Telegraphy. 

By  R.  S.  Culley,  Memb. 
Inst.  C.E.  Engineer-in- 
Chief  of  Telegraphs  to 
the  Post- Office. 

Sixth  Edition,  Plates  ^  Woodcuts.  %vo.  i6j-. 

Principles  of  Mechanism, 
for  the  use  of  Students  in 
the  Universities,  and  for 
Engineering  Students. 
By  R.  Willis,  M.A.  FR.S. 
Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge. 

Second  Edition,  with  374  Woodcuts.  Zvo.  i8j. 

Perspective ;  or,  the  Art 

of  Drawing  zuhat  one  Sees  : 
for  the  Use  of  those  Sketch- 
ing from  Nature. 
By  Lieut.  W.  H.  Collins, 
R.E.  F.R.A.S. 

With  37  Woodcuts.     Crotvn  Svo.  e,s. 
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Encyclopccdia  of  Civil 
Enzinccriufr,  Historical, 
Thco7'etical,  and  Practical. 
By  E.  Cresy,  C.E. 

With  aboi'C  2i,000  JVooticii/s.     2>7'0.  /\2s. 

A  Ti'ealise  on  the  Steam 
Engine,  in  its  various  ap- 
plications to  Jllines.,  Alills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ivays  and  Agriculture. 
By  y.  Bourne,  C.E. 

With   Portrait,  37  riatcs,  and  546  Wood- 
cuts.    ^tO.  42J'. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine,  in  its  various  Ap- 
plications. 
By  John  Bourjie,  C.E. 

N'nu  Edition,  with  89  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  %vo.  ds. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 

Engine. 

By  y.  Bourne,  C.E.  form- 
ing a  Key  to  the  Author  s 
Catechism  of  the  St  cam- 
Engine. 

]Vith  67  JFoodcnts.     Fcp.  %ro.  ()s. 

Recent  Improvements  in 
the  Steam  Engine. 
By  J .  Bourne,  C.E. 

With  124  Woodcuts.      Fcp.  8:'^.  6j. 

Lowndes  s  Engineers 
Handbook ;  explaining  the 
Principles  zuhich  should 
guide  the  Young  Engineer 
in  the  Construction  of  Ma- 
chinery. 

Post  ?>vo.  5^. 


Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

JManufacturcs,  and  Alines. 
Sixth  Edition,  re-zvritten 
and  greatly  enlarged  by 
R.  Hunt,  E.R.S.  assisted 
by  numerous  Contributors. 

Jl'ith  2,000  Jl'oodcnts.    3  zv/s.  medium  8:v. 
;^4.  14J.  6d. 

Handbook  to  the  AHnera- 
logy  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon ;  zvith  Instructions 
for  their  Discrimination, 
and  copious  Tables  of  Lo- 
cality. 
By  7.  H.  Collins,  ECS. 

Jt'it/i  10  P/dtcs,  Szo.  6s. 

Giins  and  Steel ;  AHsccl- 

laneous  Papers  on  Mechani- 
cal Subjects. 

By  Sir  J.  Whitivorth, 
C.E.  E.R.S. 

With  Illustrations.     Koval  Sti'.  "Js.  (yi. 

Practical     Treatise    on 

Metallurgy, 

Adapted  from  the  last  Ger- 
man Edition  of  Professor 
Kerr s  Metallurgy  by  W. 
Crookes,  E.R.S.  (jfc.  and 
E.  Rohrig,  Ph.D. 

3  zvls.  Svo.  with  625  Woodcuts.  jC^.  19^. 

Treatise   on    Mills   and 
JMilhvork. 
By  Sir  jr.  Eairbairn,  Bt. 

With  18  Plates  and  322  H'ccdcmti.     2  vols. 
8i'<7.  32/. 
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Useful  Information  for 
Engineers. 
By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt, 


With  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
cro'iun  Sz'o.  ^u.  6d. 


vols. 


The  Application  of  Cast 
and     Wrought     Iron     to 
Binlding  Purposes. 
By  Sir  W.  Fairbaijm,  Bt. 

With  6  Plates  and  Il8  Woodcuts.   ?>ro.  l6s. 

The  Strains  in  Trusses 
Conipntcd  by  means  of  Dia- 
grams ;  aiith  20  Examples. 
By  F.  A.  Ranken,  C.E. 

With  35  Diagrams.  Sqttarc  cr.  ?)V0.  6s.  6d. 

Practical  Handbook    of 
Dyeing  and  Calico-Print- 
ing. 
By  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c. 

With  niimcroHS  Illustrations  and  Specimens 
of  Dyed  Textile  Fabrics.  %vo.  a^2s. 

Mitchells    Manual    of 

Practical  Assaying. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised, 
zuith  the  Recent  Disco- 
veries incorporated,  by 
W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

%vo.  Woodcnts,  31^.  6;/. 


Occasional  Papers  on 
Subjects  connected  with 
Civil  Engineeriiig,  Gun- 
nery, a7id  Naval  Archi- 
tecttLre. 

By  Michael  Scott,  Memb. 
Inst.   C.E.   &  of  Inst. 

N.A. 

2  vols.  %vo.  ivith  Plates,  42s. 


Loudon's    Eiicyclopcedia 

of  Gardening  .-  comprising 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture, 
Arboriculture,  and  land- 
scape Gardening. 

With  1,000  Woodcuts.     Zvo.  2\s. 


Loudojis    Encyclopcedia 

of  Agriculture :  comprising 
the  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of 
Landed  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agri- 
cidture. 

With  1,100  Woodcnts.     ^vo.  2ls. 


RELIGIOUS    and     MORAL     V/ORKS. 


An  Exposition  of  the  39 
Articles,  Historical  and 
Doctrinal. 

By  E.  H.  Browne,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Ne~,.o  Edition.     %vo.  \(js. 


An  Introdtiction  to  the 
Theology  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  an  Exposition 
of  the  39  Articles.  By  Rev. 
T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 

Fcp.  %vo.  6j. 
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Historical   Lectures    on 
the  Life  of  Our  Lord  fesus 
Christ. 
By  C.  y.  Ellicott,  D.D. 

Fifth  Edilioii.     Stv.  \2s. 

Sermons;  iiiclnding  Two 
Sermons  on  the  Litcrpre- 
tation  of  Prophecy,  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Right  Litcr- 
pretatiofi  and  Understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptures. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

3  vols.  %vo.  price  li^s. 

CJi  r  is  t  i  a  n  L  ife ,  its 
Course,  its  Hitidrances, 
and  its  Helps ;  Sermons 
preached  mostly  in  the 
Chapel  of  Rugby  School. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Tho?nas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

^vo.  ys.  dd. 

Ch ristia n  L ife,  its 
Hopes,  its  Tears,  and  its 
Close;  Sermons  preached 
mostly  in  the  Chapel  of 
Rugby  School. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thoinas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

8ev.  7^-.  6c/. 

Sermons  Chiefly  on  the 
Literpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

By  the  late  Rev.    Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

S)zv.  price  "js.  6d. 


Sermo//s  preached  in  the 
Chapel  of  Rugby  School  ; 
luith  an  Address  before 
Confirmation. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Fcp.  %vo.  price  3^.  dd. 

lliree  Essays  on  Reli- 
gion :  N'ature ;  the  Utility 
of  Religion;  Theism. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill 

Zvo.  price  \Os.  dd. 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, their  Bearing  on 
Christian.       l-aith       and 
Practice. 
By  Rev.  R.  B.  Girdlestone. 

Zvo.  1 5  J. 

Reasons   of  Faith ;   or, 
the  Order  of  the  Christ ia?i 
Argument  Drvclopcd  and 
Explained. 
By  Rev.  G.  S.  Drav,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     Fcp.  8:v.  6j. 

77/6'   Eclipse  of  Faith  ; 
or  a    Visit  to  a  Religious 
Sceptic. 
By  Henry  Roi'ers. 

lAjtest  Edition.     Fcp.  %vo.  5/. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 
Faith. 
By  PIcnry  Rogers. 

Latest  Edition.     Fcp.  Siv.  y.  f>d. 
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Sermons  for  tJie   Times 
preached    in     St.    PanTs 
Cathedi^al  and  elsewhere. 
By  Rev.  T.  Griffith,  M.A. 

Crown  %z.'o.  6s. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul. 
By  Rev.  W.  J.  Coiiydeaj^e, 

M.A.  and  Very  Rev.  J . 

S.  How  son,  D.D. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcuts.  <^c.     2  vols.  i^o.  48 j-. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Alaps,  Plates,  and  IVoodciits.  2  vols. 
sqna7-e  crccvn  ?>vo.  2,1s. 

Student's  Edition,  rrjised and  condensed, 
with  46  Illustrations  and  Alaps.  I  vol. 
crown  Svo.  gs. 

A   Critical  and  Grani- 
jnatical  Commentary  on  St. 
PauVs  Epistles. 
By  C  y.  Ellicott,  D.D. 

Zvo.  Galatians,  8j-.  bd.  Ephesians,  8j.  dd. 
Pastoral  Epistles,  \os.  bd.  Philippi- 
ans,  Colossians,  &  Philemon,  \os.  6r/. 
Thessalonians,  "js.  Gd. 

The  Voyage  and  Ship- 
wreck of  St.  Panl ;  zuith 
Dissertations  on  the  Ships 
and  Navigation  of  the 
A^icients. 
By  James  Smith,  F.R.S. 

Crown  %vo.  Charts,  los.  6d. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth 
of  tlie  Chi'istian  Religion 
derived  from    the  Literal 
Fiilfilment  of  Prophecy. 
By  Alexa7ider  Keith,  D.D. 

^Oth  Edition,  with  numerous  Plates. 
Square  %vo.  \2s.  bd.  or  in  post  %vo. 
with  5  Plates,  bs. 


Historical  and  Critical 

Commentary    07i   the    Old 

Testanie7it ;    with   a   New 

Translation. 

By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D. 

Vol.  I.  Genesis,  %vo.  I  Si',  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  I2s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus, 
15J.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader, 
I2S.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Parti.  I^s. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  %s. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  15^.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8j. 

The  History  and  Liter a- 
tiu^e  of  the  Israelites,  ac- 
cordifig  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Apoc7ypha. 
By  C.  De  Rothschild  a7td 
A.  De  Rothschild. 

Second  Edition.     2  vols.  ci-ffivn%vo.  I2J.  bd. 
Abridged  Edition,  in  i  vol.  fcp.  Svo.  3J.  6d. 

Ewahf s    History    of 
Israel. 

T7^a7islated  f7'077i  the  Ge7^- 
77ia7i  by  y .  E.  Ca7^pe7iter, 
M.A.  with  P7'eface  by 
R.  Marti7ieau,  M.A. 

5  vols.  %vo.  63J". 

Commentary  on  Epistle 
to  the  Ro77ia7is. 
By  Rev.   W.  A.   aCo7ior. 

Crown  Svo.  3^.  bd. 

A    Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Jolm. 
By  Rev.  W.  A.   aCo7io7\ 

Crown  Svo.  \Os.  bd. 

The  Epistle  to  the  He- 

b7^ews ;     with     A7ialytical 
l7it7'od2(ctio7i  a7id  Notes. 
By  Rev.    W.  A.  aCo7io7\ 

Crown  Svo.  £^.  bd. 
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Thoughts  for  the  Age. 
By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

Ncio  Edition.     Fcp.  %vo.  3^.  6,/. 


Thoughts 


on 


Passing 
Religion 
By  Elizabeth  M.  Sczuell 

Fcp.  %vo.  3^-.  ^d. 


Self-examination    before 
Confi7nnation. 
By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

2,2»10.    IS.  6d. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 

Conimimion  ;  the  Devotions 
chiefly  from  the  luorks  of 
ferejny  Taylor'. 
By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

T,2»10.    3 J. 

Readings  for  a  Month 
Preparatory  to  Confirma- 
tion, from  Writers  of  the 
Early  and  English  Chnrch. 
By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

Fcp.  ?>vo.  4^. 

Readings  for  Every  Day 
in  Lent,  compiled  from  the 
Wr  i  t  ings     of    B  is  h  op 
Jeremy  Taylor. 
By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

Fcp.  Zvo.  5.C. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  s 
Entire  Works ;  with  Life 
by  Bishop  Heber. 
Revised  and  corrected   by 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden. 

10  vols.  £$.  SJ-. 


Hymns  of  Praise  and 
Prayer. 

Collected  and  edited  by  Rev. 
y.  Jllartineau,  LL.D. 

Crcnvn  8:  v.  4J.  dd. 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy 
Week,  for  Young  Pc7'sons. 
By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

Neiu  Edition.     Fcp.  2>ro.  2s. 

Spiritual  So//gs  for  the 
Sundays      and     Holidays 
throiighont  the  Year. 
ByJ.  SB.  Monsell,  LL.D. 

Fourth  Edition.     Fcp.  %z-o.  4J.  dd. 

Lyra  Germwiica;  Hymns 
translatedfrom  the  German 
by  Miss  C.  Winkivorth. 

2  scries,  fcp.  %vo.  3J.  dd.  each. 

Endeavours     after     the 
Christian  Life ;  Discourses. 
By  Rev.    y.    jMartincau, 
LL.D. 

Fifth  Edition.      Crcnim  Zvo.  "Js.  dd. 

An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Nezu  Testa- 
ment, Critical,  Excgetical, 
and  Theological. 
By  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D. 

2  Z'cls.  %-'0.  30^. 

Supernatural  Religion  ; 
an  Liquiry  into  the  Reality 
of  Divine  Revelation. 

Nnv  Edition.     2  vols.  %i'0.  2\s. 
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The  Life  of  Christ. 
For  the  7lsc  of  Young  Per- 
sons, selected  from  the  Gos- 
pels and  C hronologically 
arranged ;  zuith  Supple- 
nientary  Notices  from 
parallel  Passages. 
By  tJie  Rev.  R.  B.  Gar- 
diner, M.A. 

Crcnv)i  Sr'ij.  is. 

Lee  hires  on    the  Penta- 
teuch &  tJie  Moabite  Stone; 
zuith  Appendices. 
By  y.    W.   Colenso,  D.D. 
BisJwp  of  IVatal. 


%V0.    12S. 


The  Pen  tateiich  and  Book 
of  foshna  Critically  Ex- 
amined. 

By  y.    W.   Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  N'atal. 

.   d'own  Svo.  6s. 

The  New  Bible  Com- 
mentary, by  Bishops  and 
other  Clergy  of  the  An- 
glican Chtirch,  critically 
examined  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
y.  W.  Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 

Zvo.  2^s. 


TRAVELS, 

The  Valleys  of  Tirol ; 
their  Traditions  and  Cus- 
toms, and  Hozu  to  Visit 
them. 

By  Miss  R.  H.  Busk, 
Author  of  '  The  Folk- 
Lore  of  Rome'  &c. 

With  Frotttispiece  and  3  Alaps.  Crmvn 
?>vo.    \2s.  bd. 

Eight   Years  in  Ceylon. 
By  Sir  Samtiel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.F.R.GS. 

Nnv  Edition,  with  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  C7-0WJi  Zvo. 
Price  "js.  6d. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hotmd 

in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

New  Edition,  wilh  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  Crown  Zvo. 
Price  is.  td. 


VOYAG-ES,     &c. 


Meeting    the    Sim  ;     a 
fotirney     all    round    the 
World     through      Egypt, 
China,    yapan,   and   Cali- 
fornia. 

By      William      Simpson, 
F.R.G.S. 

With  Ilcliotypes  and  Woodcuts,     ^vo.  2 

The  Rural  Life  of  Eng- 
land. 
By  William  Howitt. 

Woodcuts,  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

The  Dolomite  Moun- 
tains. Excursions  through 
Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
and  Friuli. 

By  y.  Gilbert  and  G.  C 
Ch  urch  ill,  F.  R.  G.  S, 

With  Illustrations.        Sq.  cr.   %vo.  2\s. 
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T/ze  Alpine  Club  Map 

of   the    Chain    of    Mont 
Blanc,  from  an  actual  Sur- 
vey in  1 863-1 864. 
By      A.      Adams-Reilly, 
F.R.G.S.  Af.A.C. 

In  Chromolithography,  on  extra  stout  draiv- 
ing  paper  los.  or  mounted  on  canvas 
in  a  folding  case,    1 2^.  dd. 

The  Alpine  Cltib  Map 
of  the  Valpclline,  the  Val 
Tournanche,  and  the  South- 
ern Valleys  of  the  Chain  of 
Monte  Rosa,  from  actual 
Survey. 

By   A.    Ada7ns-Reilly, 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C. 

Price  6s.  on  extra  Stout  Drawing  Paper,  or 
"js.  6d.  mounted  in  a  Folding  Case. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  I  he 
Alps, 
By  fohn   Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Tltird  Edition,  with  7  Woodcuts  by  E. 
Whymper.      Crown  Zvo.  I2J.  6;/. 

Gnide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for 
the  use  of  Mountaince7'S. 
By  Charles  Packe. 

Second  Edition,  'with  Alaps  d^'c.  and  Ap- 
pendix.    Crown  %vo.  "js.  6d. 

Hoto  to  See  Norway. 
By  J.  R.  Campbell 

With  Map  and  5  Woodcuts,  fcp.  Sev.  5^. 

Untrodden     Peaks    and 
U^ifrcqucntcd   Valleys ;    a 
Midsumjner  Ramble  a7?wng 
the  Dolomites. 
By  A^iielia  B.  Edwards. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.      Zvo.  21s. 


The   Alpine   Club  Map 

of  Sioitzcrland,  with  parts 
of  the  Neighbouring  Coun- 
tries, on  the  scale  of  four 
miles  to  an  huh. 
Edited  by  R.  C.  Nichols, 
F.S.A.  F.R.G.S. 

In  Four  Sheets,  in  Port/olio,  42/.  or 
mounted  in  a  Case,  52J.  dd.  Each 
Sheet  may  be  had  separately,  price  1 2/. 
or  mounted  in  a  Case,  1 5 j. 

The  Alpine  Guide. 
By  John  Ball,  M.R.I. A. 
late    Presidc7it    of    the 
Alpine  Club. 

Post  ^Z'o.  with  Maps  and  other  Iliurtrations. 

Eastern  Alps. 

Price  \os.  (yd. 

Central  Alps,  incliidijig 
all  the  Oberlafid  District. 

Price  "JS.  6d. 

Western  Alps,  including 
Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 
Zermatt,  cfc. 

Price  bs.  Gd. 

In  trod  net  i 0)1  on  ^-llpinc 
Travelling  in  general,  and 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps. 

Price  Is.  Either  of theThrecWIumes  en-  Paris 
of  the  '  Alpine  Guide '  may  be  had  with 
tJiis  Introduction  prefixed^  \s.  extra. 

Visits  to  Ren:  :rkahle 
Places,  and  Sclju^s  illus- 
trative of  striking  Passages 
in  English  History  aiui 
Poetry. 
By  William  Hoiuitt. 

2  vols.  Zvo.  Woodcuts,  25/. 
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V^ORKS    of    FICTION. 


Whispeys  from   Fairy- 
land. 
By   the   Rt.    Hon.  E.  H. 

K'natchbiill  -  Hngessen, 
M.P:  Author  of'  Stories 
for  my  Children' '  Moon- 
shine', '  Qiieer  Folk,'  &c. 

With  9  Illustrations  from  Original  De- 
signs engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pear- 
son.     Crown  %vo.  price  6s. 

Elena,  an  Italian  Tale. 
By  L.  N.  Comyn. 

2  vols,  post  Zvo.  14J. 

La  dy     PP"  i  II  o  itgh  by '  s 
Diary  during  the  Reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  the  Pro- 
tectorate, and  the  Restora- 
tion. 

Crown  '&V0.  'Js.  Gd. 

Cenlttlle,  a  File  of  Fan. 
By  Denys  Shyne  Laiulor, 
Azithor  of '  Pilgriniages  in 
the  Pyrenees  and  Landesl 

Crown  ^vo.  10s.  6d. 

Fhe  Fo Ik-Lore  of  Rome, 

collected  by  Word  of  Mouth 

from  the  People. 

By  R.  PI.  Busk,  Author  of 

'  The   Valleys  of  Tirol ' 

afc. 

Crown  ?,vo.  12s.  6./. 

Cyllene  ;  or,  The  Fall  of 
Paganism. 
By  Henry  Sneyd,  M.A. 

2  vols,  fos  d,vo.  I4J-. 


Tales    of  the    Teutonic 
Lands. 

By  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
and  E.  H.  fones. 


Croiun  %vo.  los.  6d. 


Beckers  Gallns;  or  Ro- 

7nan  Scenes  of  the  Time  of 


Auo-ustus. 

Post  ?>vo.  "JS.  6d. 


Beckers  Charicles :  Il- 
lustrative of  PiHvate  Life 
of  the  Ancient  Gixeks. 

Post  Zvo.  Js.  6d. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  the  Rev.    G.   W.   Cox, 
M.A. 

Cro7un  %vo.  (ys.  6d. 

The  Modern  Novelisfs 
Library. 

Atherstone  Priory,  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

The   Burgomaster's  Family,    2s.    boards; 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Melvu.lk's  Digby  Grand,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

Cladiators,  2s.  and  2s.6d. 

Good  for  Nothing,2s.  ^2s.  6d. 

Ilolmby  House,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 


—  Interpreter,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 
Kate  Coz-etitry,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

Queen's  Maries,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

General  Bounce,  2s.  and2s.  6d. 

Troli.OPE's  Warden,  is.  dd.  and  2s. 

Barchcster    Towers,     2s.     and 

2s.  6d. 

Bramley-Moore's  ^?>  .9w/^rj  of  the  Val- 
leys, 2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
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Novels  and  Tales. 

By  the  Right  Hon,  Bcnja- 
nmi  Disfaeli,  M.P. 

Cabinet  Edit'w)is,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes, 

crozon  2>z>o.  6s.  each,  as  follozvs  : — 
Lothair,  6j.  i    Venetia,  (ys. 

Coningsby,  6j.  i  Alroy,  Ixion,  ^c.  6j. 

Sybil,  ds.  i    Young  Duke,  i^c.  6s, 

Tancred,  6s.  j    Vivian  Grey,  6s. 

Henrietta  Temple,  6s. 
Contarini  Fleming,  ^c.  6s. 


Cabinet  Edition,  in  cro7jn 
d>vo,  of  Stories  and  Talcs 
by  Miss  Scivcll : — 

Amy  Herbert,  2s.  6d.     h'ors,  2s.  6(i. 
Gertrude,  2s.  6d.  \  Katharine     Ashtoit, 

EarFs      Daughter,    j      2s.  6d. 

2s.  6d.  Margaret     Perciial, 

Experience   of  Life,  '.      35.  6</. 

2s.  6d.  I  London    Parsonage, 

Clci'e  Hall,  2s.  6d. '    \      y.  6d. 
Ursula,  is.  6d. 


POETRY    and    THE     DRAMA. 


Ballads   and  Lyrics  of 
Old  France;    with    other 
Poems, 
By  A.  Lang. 

Square  fcp.  %'co.  ^s. 

Moore  s  La  I  la  Rookh, 
TennicVs  Edition,  with  68 
Wood  Engravings, 

Fcp.  £^0.  2IJ-. 

Moore  s  Irish  Melodies, 
Maclises  Editio7i,  zuith  1 6 1 
Steel  Plates, 

Super-royal  Zvo.  31^.  6d. 

Miniature  Edition  of 
Mooi^es  Irish  Melodies, 
with  Maclises  i6i  Illus- 
trations reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy, 

Imp.  161110.  los.  6d. 

Miltons     Lycidas    and 
Epitaphiuni  Danwnis. 
Edited,     with    Notes    and 

Introduction,    by    C.    S. 

y  err  am,  M.A. 

Croiun  %vo.  3^.  6./. 


Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  ; 
with  Ivry  and  the  j-lr- 
inada. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macaulay. 

\6mo.  3J-.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay  s  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,  With 
90  Illustrations  on  Wood 
from  Drazuings  by  G. 
Scharf 

Fcp.  4/1'.  21  s. 

Miniature  Edition  of 
Lord  Macaulay  s  Lays 
of  Aiicient  Rome,  zuith 
Scharf  s  90  Illustrations 
reduced  ifi  Lithography. 

Imp.  \6mo.  lOr.  6./. 

SoutJieys  Poetical  J  Forks 
zuith  the  Author  s  last  Cor- 
rections and  Additions. 

Medium  Sri',  with  Portrait,  14-f. 

Boivdlers  Family  Sliak- 
spearc,  cheaper  Genuine 
Edition. 

Complete  in  I  vol.  medium  8r<'.  large  type, 
with  36  WiHhlcut  Illustrations,  14J.  or 
in  6  vols.  fcp.  %vo.  price  2\s. 
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Horatii  Opera,  Library 
Edition,      luith      English 
Notes,  Marginal  References 
and  various  Readings. 
Edited  by  Rev.y .  E.  Yonge. 

Sz'C    21S. 

The    ^Jieid   of  Virgil 
Translated    into    English 
Verse. 
By  J.  Conington,  M.A. 

Crown  Sr'(7.  gs. 


Poems  by  yeait  Inge  low. 


2  vols.  Fcp.  Zvo.  \os. 

First  Series,  containing  ^ Divided,^  '  The 
_Star''s  Aloniunent,''  ^'c.     \bth  TJiousand. 
Fcp.  8z'o.  ^s. 

Second  Series,  'A  Story  of  Doom,^  '  Gla- 
dys and  her  Islandj  Qt'c.  ^th  Thousand. 
Fcp.  2sZ'o.  5  J', 


Poems  by  yean  Ingelow. 
First  Series,  zaith  nearly 
I  oo  Woodcnt  Illustrations. 

Fcp.  \to.  2is. 


RURAL    SPORTS,    HORSE    and 
MANAGEMENT,    &c. 


CATTLE 


Down    the     Road ;     or, 
Re^niniscences  of  a  Gentle- 
man Coachman. 
By  C.    T.   S.  Birch  Rcy- 
nardso7i. 

IVilh  Twelve  Chromolithographic  Illustra- 
tions from  Original  Faintings  by  //. 
Aiken.     Medium  '&vo.     \_Nearly  ready. 

Blaine  s  Encyclopcedia  of 
Rural  Sports;  Complete 
Accounts,  Historical,  Prac- 
tical, and  Descriptive,  of 
Hunting,  Shooting,  Fish- 
ing, Racing,  &c. 

IVith  above  6oo  IVoodcnts  (7.0  frotn  Designs 
^j  John  Leech),     "irjo.  2\s. 

A  Book  on  Angling: 
a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Angling  in  every  branch, 
including  full  Illustrated 
Lists  of  Salmo7i  Flies. 
By  Francis  Francis. 

Post  Svo.  Portrait  a7td  Plates,  15J. 


IVilcockss  Sea-Fisher- 
man: compi^ising  the  Chief 
Methods  of  Hook  and  Lhie 
Fishing,  a  glance  at  Nets, 
and  remarks  on  Boats  and 


Boating. 

N'r^u   Edition. 
Post  %vo.  12s. 


-with 
6d. 


So    JVoodcuts. 


The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and 
their  Treatment ;  with  an 
Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Coiu. 

By  y.  R.  Dobson,  Memb. 
R.C.V.S. 

Cro7U7i  %vo.  with  Illustrations,  'js.  6d. 

A    Treatise    on   Horse- 
Shoe  ins^  and  Lameness. 
By  y.  Gamgee,  Vet.  Surg. 

%vo.  with  55  Woodcuts,  \os.  6d. 

Youatt    on    the  Horse. 

Revised  and  enlarged  by  W. 
Watson,  M.R.C.V.S. 

8vo.  IVoodcuts,  1 2  J.  6./. 
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Yoiiatfs    Work  on   the 
Dog,  revised  and  enlarged. 

%vo.   Woodcuts^  (iS. 

Horses  and  Stables. 
By  Colonel  F.  Fitzzuygram, 
X  V.  the  KingsHiissars. 

With  li,  Plates  of  Illustralious.  Zvo.  ios.61/. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and 
Disease. 
By  Stonehenge. 

With  73  Wood  Engravings.    Square  crorwn 
Sfo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Greyhound. 
By  Sto7iehenge. 

Revised  Edition,  toith  24  Portraits  of  Grey- 
hounds.    Square  crown  Sz'o.  los.  6d. 

Stables  and  Stable  Fit-, 
tings. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Imp.  ?>vo.  with  13  Plates,  15J. 

The  Horse  s  Foot,  and 
how  to  keep  it  Sound. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Ninth  Edition.  Imp.  Zvo.  Woodcuts,  I2s.  6d. 


A    Flain     Treatise    on 
Horse-shoeing. 
By  IF.  Miles,  Esq. 

Sixth  Edition.    Post  Svo.  JToodcuis,  2s.  6J. 

Remarks    on     Horses 
Teeth,    addressed  to  Pur- 
chasers. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Post  Zvo.  IX.  6,/. 

The  Fly-Fisher  s  Ento- 
mology. 

By  Alfred  Ronalds. 
With  coloured  Representa- 
tions of  the  Natural  and 
Artificial  Insect. 

With  20  coloured  Plates.     Srv.  14/. 

TheDeadShot,  or  Sports- 
mans  Complete  Guide ;  a 
Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeo7i- 
shooting,  &c. 

By  Mai'lcsman. 

Fcp.  Src;.  with  Plates,  5 J. 
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WORKS    of    UTILITY    and    GENERAL 
INFORMATION. 


Maunder  s  Treasury  of 
Knowledge  and  Library  of 
Reference ;  comprising  an 
English  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  Universal  Ga- 
zetteer, Classical  Diction- 
ary, Chronology,  Law  Dic- 
tionary, Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  Useful  Tab les,&c. 

Fcp.  Sz'o.  6s. 

Maunder  s  Biographical 

Treaszcry. 

Latest  Edition,  rccon- 
strncted  and  pa^^tly  rc- 
zu7^itten,  with  about  i,ooo 
additional  Memoirs,  by 
W.  Z.  R.   Gates. 

Fcp.  %z'o.  6j. 

Maunder  s  Scientific  and 
Loiter ary  Treasury;  a 
Popular  Encyclopcedia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

New  Edition,  in  part  re- 
written, with  above  i,ooo 
new  articles,  by  f .  Y. 
yohnson. 

Fcp.  %-co.  6s. 

Maunders  Treasury  of 
Geography,  Physical,  His- 
torical, Descriptive,  and 
Political. 

Edited  by  W.  Huglies, 
RR.G.S. 

With  7  Maps  and  1 6  Plates.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 


Maitnders       Historical 

Treasury  ;  General  Intro- 
duct  oiy  Outlines  of  Uni- 
versal History,  a7id  a 
Sei^ies  of  Separate  His- 
tories. 

Revised  by  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Cox,  M.A. 

Fcp.  %vo.  6s. 

Maunder  s  Treasury  of 
N atural History ;  or  Pop  21- 
lar  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 

Rez'ised  and  corrected  Edition.     Fcp.   Zvo. 
zvith  900  Woodcuts,  6s. 


The  Treasziry  of  Bible 

lOiow ledge  ;  being  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Books,  Per- 
sons, Places,  Events,  and 
other  Matters  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  Holy 
Scripture. 
By  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A. 

With  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.    Fcp.  %vo.  6s. 

Collieries   and   Colliers  : 
a  Handbook   of  the  Law 
and  Lead  in  o^  Cases  relat- 
ing  thereto. 
By  y.  C  Fowler. 

Third  Edition.     Fcp.  ^vo.  "Js.  6d. 

The    Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Banking. 
By  H  D.  Macleod,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     2  vols.  %vo.  ips. 
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Modern  Cookery  for  Pri- 
vate Families,  reduced  to  a 
System  of  Easy  Practice  in 
a  Sei'ies  of  carcftilly-tested 
Receipts. 
By  Eliza  Acton. 

With 8 Plates &^iip  Wuodcuts.  Fcp.  Zvo.  Q>s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on 

Brewing;    zuitk  Formuloe 
for  Ptiblic   Brewers,    and 
Instructions  for    Private 
Families. 
By  W.  Black. 

Fifth  Edition.     %vo.  \os.  6d. 


Three  Hundred  Original 

Chess  Problems  and  Studies. 
By  fas.  Pierce,  M.A.  and 
W.  T.  Pierce. 

With  ma/iy  Diagrams.   Sq.fcp.  S'v.  "Js.  6d. 
Supplement,  2s.  6d. 


Chess  Openings. 

By  F.  W.  Longman,  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford. 

Second  Edition,  rrvised.    Fcp.  %vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Theory  of  the  Mo- 
dem  Scientific    Game    of 
Whist. 
By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S. 

Fifth  Edition.     Fcp.  "ivo.  2s.  6,1. 


The  Cabinet  Lawyer  :  a 
Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws 
of  England,  Civil,  Crimi- 
7ial,  and  Constitutional. 

Twenty-fourth   Edition,    corrected  and  ex- 
tended.    Fcp.  %vo.  9 J. 

Blac/estone  Economised  ; 
being  a  Compendium  of  the 
Laws  of  England  to  the 
Present  Time. 
By  D.  M.  Aird,  Ba^'rister. 

Revised  Edition.     Post  %vo.  Is.  (ui. 

PeiutnersConipreliensive 
Specifier;  a  Guide  to  the 
Practical  Specification  of 
every  Icind  of  Building- 
Artificer  s  Work. 
Edited  by  If.  }\)ung. 

Cro^vn  Sz'i'.  ds. 

LLints  to  AL others  on. 
the  Alanagemcnt  of  their 
Health  during  the  Period 
of  Pregnancy  and  in  the 
Lying-in  Room. 
By  T/iomas  Bull,  M.D. 

Fcp.  Sr-c.  5.r. 

The  Maternal  Manage- 
ment of  Children  in  Health 
and  Disease. 
By  TJiomas  Bull.  M.D. 

Fcp.  Srf.  5^. 
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KNOWLEDGE 

The  Steppiiig-Stoiie  to  Know- 
ledge; or  upwards  of  7  00  Questions 
and  Answers  on  Miscellaneous 
Subjects,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
Infant  niifids. 
iSmo.  IS. 

Second  Series  of  the  Steppmg- 

Stone  to  Knoivledge :   Containing 
upwards  of  800    Questions   afid 
Answers  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects 
not  cofitained  in  the  First  Series. 
iSmo.  is. 

The  Stcpping-Stone   to   Geo- 
graphy :  Containing  several  Hun- 
dred  Questions  and  Ansivers  on 
Geographical  Subjects. 
\%mo.  \s. 

The  Stepping-Stone  to  Eng- 
lish History;  Questions  and  An- 
swers on  the  History  of  England. 


The  Stepping-Stone  to  Bible 

Kno7vledge ;    Quest iojis   and  An- 
swers 071  the  Old  ajid  New  Testa- 
ments. 
iSmo.  IS. 

The  Stepping-Stone  to  Bio- 
graphy;  Questions  a?id  Anszaers 
071  the  Lives  of  E7ni7te7it  Me7i  and 
Women. 

l8mo.  Is. 

The  Stepping-Sto7ie  to  Irish 

History :  Co7itai7iing  several  Hu7i- 
dred  Quest io7is  a/ul  A7iswers  on 
the  Histo7y  of  l7-ela7id. 

l8mo.  is. 

The  Stepping- Stoiie  to  French 

History:  Contai/ii7ig  several Jhui- 
dred  Questions  a7id  A/iswcrs  on 
the  History  of  F7-ance. 


for    the    YOUNG. 
The  Stepping-Stone  to  Roman 

Histo7y :  Co7itai7ii7ig  several  Hu7i- 
drcd  Questions  and  A7is-cvers   on 
the  History  of  Ro77ie. 
iSmo.  is. 

The  Stefping-Stoneto  Grecian 

History :  Co7itaini7ig  seve7'al  Hun- 
d7rd  Questions  and  Answers  on 
the  Histo7y  of  G7-eece. 

iZmo.  IS. 

The  Stepping-Stone  to  Eng- 
lish Gra7iif7iar :  Co7itaining  seve- 
ral Hu7id7'ed  Questions  and  An- 
S7ae7's  on  E7iglish  Gi'anmiar. 
iZmo.  Is. 

The  Steppi7ig-Stone  to  Frettch 

Pro7iu7iciatio7i  and  Co7ive7'sation  : 
Co7itainiug      seiJcral      Hundred 
Quest io7is  and  Ansivers. 
iSnio.  is. 

The  Stepping-Stone  to  Astro- 

ii07ny :  Containing  seve7-al  Hun- 
d7-eit  fa77iiliar  Questions  and 
Ansiuers  on  the  Ea7-th  a7id  the 
Solar  and  Stellar  Syste7/is. 

iSmo.  IS. 

The  Stepping-Stone  to  Mnsic: 
Co7itai7ii7ig       se7'e7-al      Hundred 
Questio/is  on  the  Science;   also  a 
short  Hist07'y  of  Music. 
iSmo.  is. 

The  Stepping-Stone  to  Natit- 

ral  History :  Ve7'teb7-ate  or  Back- 
bo7ied  Ani77ials.  Fart  I.  Main- 
7nalia;  Pa7-t  II.  Birds,  Reptiles, 
Fishes. 

iSmo.  IS.  each  Part. 

The  Stepping-Stone  to  Archi- 

tectu7'e ;  Quest io7is  and  A7iswers 
explatni7ig  the  Pri7iciples  a7id 
Progress  of  Architectia'e  from  the 
Earliest  Ti7nes. 

With  100  Woodcuts.      iZvio.  is. 


INDEX. 


^r^«'j  Modern  Cookery 39 

Aircfs  Bl.ickstone  Economised 39 

Alpine  Club  Map  of  Switzerland  33 

Alpine  Guide  (The) 33 

Atnos's  Jiirisprudonce  10 

Primer  of  the  Constitution 10 

^woW-Jc^w'j  Strength  of  Materials  20 

^r»jj/riw^'j- Organic  Chemistry    20 

Arnold's  ^Dr.)  Christian  Life 29 

Lectures  on  Modern  1 1  istory  2 

Miscellaneous  Works    12 

School  Sermons 29 

Sermons   29 

(T.)  Man\ial  of  English  Literature  13 

^^r^/f^'i'/aTj  Life  of  Lord  Denman  7 

Athcrstone  Priory 39 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson  ...  13 

y^/re' J  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge   38 


i?iirt;«'j  Essays,  by  Whately 10 

Life  and  Letters,  by  Speeding   ...  10 

Works 10 

Bain's  Mental  and  Moral  Science 11 

on  the  Senses  and  Intellect    11 

Baker's  Two  Works  on  Ceylon 32 

5d//'j  Guide  to  the  Central  Alps 38 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps 38 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps 38 

Becker's  Charicles  and  Gallus 34 

i?/at:A'j  Treatise  on  Brewing  39 

BlackUy's  German-English  Dictionary 15 

Blaine's  Rural  Sports 36 

/)&.V(Zot'j  Metals    20 

Bovltbce  on  39  Articles 28 

Bourne's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  l-Ingine  .  27 

Handbook  of  Steam  Engine 27 

Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine  ...  27 

Improvements  in  the  same 27 

Bawdier  s  Family  Shakspeare 35 

Bramlcy-Moore  s  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valley  .  39 
Brande's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Art    22 

Bray's  Manual  of  Anthropology 22 

Philosophy  of  Necessity 11 

Brinklcy's  Ki\.xoviOX\\y  17 

Brcnvnes  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles 28 

Brunei' s\j\.^c  oi  Brunei  7 
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